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T T mcy net he unneceffkry U zT^vrm tbt Rsadfr^ 
^ that the fdlowing RefitSiviss iW thrir i^gm 
im a correfpcnceuce hetwfsn tbf jfuthcr und 4 
vfry jcung gerJleman nt Paris^ ^bo dtJ him thi 
honour of dtfirmg his opimon vpon the impth^ini 
tranJaSionSy which then, end e^vcr Jince, h/roe fo 
tnucb occupied the attention of all men. An anfwer 
was writ ten fame time in the month of Sober 17891 
but it was kept back upon prudential confederations . 
That letter is alluded to in the beginning of the fol^ 
lowing Jheets. It has been Jince forwarded to the 
per/on to whom it was addrejfed. The reafons for 
the delay in fending it were ajftgned in ajhort letter 
to the fame gentleman. This produced on bis part a 
new and prefftng application for the Author* s fen* 
timents. 

The Author began a fecond and^more full difcuf^ 
fion on the fubjeS. This he had fome thoughts of 
puhlifhing early in the lajl fpring \ but the matter 
gaining upon him, he found that what he had under '^ 
taken not only far exceeded the meafure of a letter^ 
but that its importance required rather a more de^ 
tailed conjideration than at that time he had any 
leifure to beftow upon it. However, having thrown 
down his fir ft thoughts in the form of a letter, and 
indeed when Iftjat down to write ^ having intended 
f it 
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// for a private letter^ be found it difficult to change 
the form of addrefsy when his fentiments had grown 
into a greater extent ^ and had received another di- 
reSlion. A different plan^ be is fenftblcy might bei 
more favourable to a commodious divifion and dif^ 
iribution of his matter^ 
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Dear SiRi 

YOU are plcafe) to call agaloj and with 
fome carncftiids, for my thoughts on the 
kte proceedings in France. I will not give 
you realbn to imagine^ that I diink my fentiments 
of flich value as to wifh myfclf to be foliciced 
about diem. They are of too little conlcquence 
to be very anxioufly either communicated or 
withheld. It was from attention to you^ and to 
you only, that I hefiuted at the time^ when you 
tirft defired to receive them. In the (irft letter I 
bad the honour to write to you^ and which ^ at 
length I fend, I wrote neither for nor from any 
delcription of men; nor (hall I in this. My 
errors, if any, arc my own. My reputation 
alone is to anfwer for them. 

You fee. Sir, by the long letter I have tranf- 
mitted to you, that, though I do moft heartily 
wifh that France may be animated by a fpirit of 
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rational liberty, and that I think you bound, in 
aU hoacft policy, fd provide a permanent body> 
in which that fpirit may refide, and an rfFcftual 
organ, by which it may aft, it is my misfortune 
to entertain great doubts concerning feveral ma- 
terial points in your late tranfaftions. 

You imagined, when you wrote laft, that I 
might poffibly be reckoned among the approvers 
of certain proceedings in France, from the fo- 
lemn public feal of fanftion they have received 
from two clubs of gentlemen in London, called 
the Conftitutional Society, and the Revolution 
Society. 

1 certainly have the honour to belong to more 
chibs than one, in which the conftitution of this 
kmgdom and the principles of the glorious Re- 
volution, arc held in high reverence: and I 
reckon mylelf among the mofl: forward in my 
zeal for maintaining that conftitution und thofe 
principles in their mmoft purity and vigour. It 
Is becatrfc I do lb, that I think it neceflary for 
me, that there fiiouW be no miftake. Thofe who 
cultivate the memory of our revolution, and 
thofe who are attached to the conftitution of this 
kingdom, will take good care how they are in- 
volved widi perfons who, under the pretext of 
leal towards the Revolution and Conftitution, too 
frequently wander from their true principles; and 
are ready on every occafion to depart from the firnn 
but cautious and deliberate fpirit which pro- 
duced the one, and which prefides in the other. 
Before 1 proceed to anfwcr the more material 
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poracdsTS :a joor lesscij I flsxO o^ kxt( M 
ghnc TOG fbcb bAxrsatam ss I !:jnr( bees: jtblt 
80 abeam of i!ic no ddbs milccSi fczrt ddotc^ht 
proper^ ^ bo(fia» to imcHcre ci tSe coooorm of 
Frasxe; &ft affu i iag too^ i&2t I ssn dqc» wi 
that I hzwc never bccii» a incnibcr of ddier of 
tbofe fociencs. 

The firft, cJBbag MX the CoRftmitxsial So- 
day, or Sodctf Car Cooftitunoinl Inferamiao^ 
or by fonac fadk tide, is, I bcKcve, erf" levcn or 
dg^t years ftandii^. The intHnitioii of this 
fixrkty appears to be of a charitable, and (b ht 
wf a laudable, nature: it was intended for the 
cffculation, at the expence of the members^ 
bf many bo<^ which few others wonid be at 
Ac eiqpence of buying; and which might lie 
on the hands erf the bo<^lcllers, to the great 
iols of an ufeful body of men. Whether the books 
fo charitably circulated, were ever as charitably 
read, is more than I know. Poffibly ftvcral ot 
them have been exported to France j and, like 
goods not in requcft here, may widi you have 
found a market. I have heard much talk of the 
Mghts to be drawn from books that are fcnt from 
hence. What improvements they have had in 
their paflage (as it ts faid fomc liquors arc me- 
liorated by croiHng the fea) I cannot tell : But I 
never heard a man of common judgment, or the 
leaft degree of information, fpeak a word in 
praife of the greater part of the publicationi 
circulated by that focietyj nor have their pro- 
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eccdings been accounted, except by fomc of 
themfelves, as of any feribus confcquencc. 

Your National Affembly fecms to entertain 
much the fame opinion that I do of this poor 
charitable club. As a nation, you referred the 
^hole ftock of your eloquent acknowledgments 
for the Revolution Society ; when their fellows in 
the Condi tutional were, in equity, entitled to 
ibmc fhare. Since you have fcleftcd the Revo- 
lution Society as die great objc6t of your na* 
tional thanks and praifes, you will think me 
exculeable in making its late conduct the fub- 
jeft of my obfervations. The National Aflcm- 
bfy of France has given importance to thefe gen- 
tlemen by adopting them; and they return the 
favour, by afbing as a committee in England 
fi)r extending the principles of the National 
Aflembly. Henceforward we muft confider 
them as a kind of privileged perfons; as no 
inconfiderable members in the diplomatic body. 
This is one among the revolutions which have 
given fplendour to obfcurity, and diftinftion 
to undifcerncd merit. Until very lately I do 
not recoUeft to have heard of this club, I 
am quite fure that it never occupied a mo- 
ment of my thoughts; nor, I believe, thofe 
of any perfon out of their own fet. I find, upon 
enquiry, that on the anniverfary of the Revo- 
lution in 1688, a club of diffcnters, but of what 
denomination I know not, have long had the 
cuftom of hearing a fermon in one of their 
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churches; and that afterwards they fpent the 
day theerfuUy, as other clubs do, at the tavern. 
But I never heard that any public mealure, or 
political fyftem, much lefs that the merits of 
die conftitution of any foreign nation, had been 
the fubjedt of a formal proceeding at their feC- 
tivals; until, to my inexpreffible furprize, I 
found them in a fort of public capacity, by a 
congratulatory addrefs, giving an authoritative 
&n6tion to the proceedings of the National Af- 
fcrnbly in France. 

In the anticnt principles and conduft of the 
club, fo far at leaft as they were declared, I fee 
nothing to which I could take exception. I think 
k very probable, that for fome purpofe, new mem- 
bers may have entered among them -, and that fome 
truly chriftian politicians, who love to difpenfe be- 
nefits, but are careful to conceal the hand which 
diftributes the dole, may have made them the 
inftruments of their pious defigns. Whatever I 
may have reafon to fu(peft concerning private 
management, I Ihall fpeak of nothing as of a 
certainty, but what is public. 

For one, I (hould be forry to be thought, 
direftly or indireftly, concerned in their pro- 
ceedings. I certainly take my full fhare, along 
with the reft of the world, in my individual and 
private capacity, in fpeculating on what has been 
done, or is doing, on the public ftagej in any 
place antient or modern} in the republic of 
Rome, or the republic of Paris : but having no 

B 3 general 
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general apoftoUcal voxBjod, being a citizen of a 
particular (late, md being bound up in a con* 
fiderablc degree, by its public will, I fliould 
tjtiink it, at lead improper and irregular, for me 
to open a formal public conrefpondence with 
the adlual government of a foreign nation, wid^- 
Ofut the exprefs a(utbonty of the government un-* 
der which I live, 

I ibould be dill more unwilling to enter intoi 
that correfpondence, under any thing like an 
equivocal defcription, which to many, unac- 
quainted with our ufages, might make the addrefs, 
in which I joined, appear as the aA of perfona 
in fome for^ of corporate capacity, acknowledged 
by the laws of this kingdom, and authorised to 
^ak the fcnfe of fome part of it. On account 
of the ambiguity and uncertainty of unautho*^ 
rized general deicriptions, and of the deceit 
which may be pra^kifed under them, and not from 
mere formality, the houfe of Commons would 
rejed the moft fneaking petition for the moft 
trifling objeft, under that mod^ pf fignaturc 
to which you have thrown open the fciding^f 
door3 of your prefence chamber, and h^ve 
ulhered into your National Aflembly, with as 
much ceremony and parade, and with as great 
a buftle of applaufe, as if you had been vifited 
by the whole reprefentative majefly of the whole 
Englifh nation. If what this fpciety hz^ thought 
proper to fend forth had been a piece of argu- 
ment, it would have fignified little whofe argu- 
In^Oi it was. It wpuld be i^eithcr tjie more nor 

the 
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the left coovlncing on account of the party it 
came from. But this is only a vote and refblu- 
' tion. It ftands folely on authority ^ and in dtis 
cafe it is the mere authority of individuals, 
iew of urbom appear. Their fignatures ought, 
in my qpinion, to have been annexed to their 
inftrument. The world would then have the 
ilieans of knowing how many they are ; who they 
arci and of what value their opinions may be^ 
from their petfonal abilities^ from their know* 
ledge^ their experience^ or their lead and autho-t 
rity in this ftate. To me, who am but a plain 
man, the proceeding looks a little ^too reSned, 
and too ingenious y it has too much the air of a 
politick ftratagemj adopted for the fake of givii^, 
under an high-lbunding name, an importance to 
the public declarations of this club, which, when 
the matter came to be clofely infpeftcd, they 
did not altogether fo well deferve. It is a policy 
that has very much the complexion of a fraud, 

I flatter myfelf that I love a manly, morale 
regulated liberty as well as any gentleman of 
that fociety, be he who he will ; and perhaps 
I have given as good proofs of my attachment 
to that caufe, in the whole courfe of my public 
conduft. I think I envy liberty as little as they 
do, to any other nation. But I cannot ftand for- 
wardj and give praife or blame to any thing 
which relates to hunpan aftions, and human con- 
cerns, on a fimple view of the objedt, as it ftands 
dripped of every relation, in all the nakednefs and 
folitude of metaphyfical abftraftion. Circum-'' 
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ftanccs (which with fome gentlemen pals for 
nothing) give in reality to every political prin- 
ciple its diftinguiOiing colour^ and difcriminating 
cffeft. The circumftanccs are what render 
every civil and political fcheme beneficial or 
noxious to mankind. Abftra£bedly fpeaking, 
government, as well as liberty, is good; yet 
could I, in common ftnfe, ten years ago, have 
felicitated France on her enjoyment of a go- 
vernment (for (he then had a government) with- 
out enquiry what the nature of that govern- 
ment was, or how it was adminiftered? Can 
I now congratulate the fame nation upon its free- 
dom ? Is it becaufe liberty in the abftraA may 
be clafled Imongft the bleffings of mankind, 
that I am ferioufly to felicitate a madman, 
who has efcaped from the protefting reftraint 
and wholefome darknefs of his cell, on his refto- 
ration to the enjoyment of light and liberty? 
Am I to congratulate an highwayman and mur- 
derer, who has broke prifon, upon the recovery 
of his natural rights ? This would be to aft over 
again the fcene of the criminals condemned to 
the gallies, and their heroic deliverer, the meta- 
phyfic Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance. 

When I fee the fpirit of liberty in aftion, I 
fee a ftrong principle at work; and this, for a 
while, is all I can pofllbly know of it. The wild 
gasj the fixed air is plainly broke loofe : but we 
ought to fufpend our judgment until the firft ef- 
fervefcence is a little fubfided, till the liquor 
is cleared, and until we fee fonriething deeper 

thain 
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than the agiution of a troubled and frothy fur^ 
face. I muft be tolerably fure, before I venture 
publicly to congratulate men upon a bleffingK 
that they have really received one. Flattery 
corrupts both the receiver and the giver j tod 
adulation is not of more fervice to riie people 
than to kings. I fhould therefore fiUjpefid |p^ 
congratulations on the new liberty of Ff iiMe^ 
until I was informed how it had been combined 
with government ; with public . force ; with the 
difcipline and obedience of armies > ^SisAi the col-» 
ledlion of an efFedtive and weU-difliifeattd iwe* 
nue; with morality and reHgion; with t&e folidity 
of property,; with peace aM^der; with civil and 
ibcial n^riri^s. All thefe (iii their way) are good 
things too ; and, without them, liberty is not a be* 
nefit whilft it lafts, and is not likely to continue 
Jong. The effeft of liberty to individuals is, that 
they may do what thcypleafe: We ought to fee 
what it will pleafe them to do, before we rifquc 
congratulations, which may be foon turned into 
complaints. Prudence would di6tate this in the 
eafe of feparate infulated private men; but li- 
berty, when men aft in bodies, is power. Confi- 
derate people, before they declare themfelvcs, 
will obferve the ufe which is made of power % 
and particularly of fo trying a thing as new 
power in new perfons, of whofe principles, tern- 
pers, and difpofitions, ' they iiave little or no ex- 
perience, and in ficuations where thofe who 
appear the moft ftirring in the fcene may poflibly 
ftof be the rfeal naovers, 

All 
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All tbcfe confidefacions however were below 
the traufceodental dignity of die Revolution 
Sooetjr. Wbilfl: I continued in the countiy, 
ifrom whence Lhad the honour of writing to you^ 
I had .but an itnperfcA idea of their tranfac- 
tions. On my connidg to town, I ient for an 
accDunc x^ their proceedings, wtuch had been 
jmUifhed by their authority, containing a fer-^ 
mon of Dr. Price, with the Duke de Rochefiwi- 
cmlt's and the Archbifhop of Aix's letter, and 
ieiFeral other documents annexed. The whole 
of that publication, with the manifeft defign 
«f conne£ting the affairs of France with thofe 
#f England, by drawii^ us into an imitation of 
t»c €ondu£t of the National Aflembly, gave me 
a cottfiderable degree of uneafincfs. The efFeft of 
diat cottdufl: upon the power, credit, profperity, 
and tranquility of France, became every day more 
evident* The form of conftitution to be fettled, 
fcr its future polity, became more clear. We 
are now in a condition to difcern,. with tolerable 
fxaftnefs, the true nature of the objed held up to 
our imitation. If the prudence of rcferve and 
decorum diftaces filence in fome circumftances, 
in others prudence of an higher order may juftify 
us m fpeaking our thoughts. The beginnings 
m( confufion with us in England are at preient 
ieebk enough; but with you, we have fecn an 
in&ncy ftill more feeble, growing by moments 
into a ftrcngth to heap mountains i^on moun- 
tains, and to wage war with Heaven itfelf* 
Whenever our neighbour's houfe is on fire, it 
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camioc be ttfuis fbr tbe engines id pbf a lie* 
de on our own. Better to be deipifid for too 
anxious apprdienfions, than raittcd by too ooa- 
fident a fecority. 

SoUkitous chiefly tcxr die peace of my cmm 
country, but by no means unconcerned ibr 
your'Sy I wifli to communicate more largdy, 
what was at firft intended only for your fd^ 
ymtc faris&ftion, I fhall (till keep your af^ 
£uis in my eye, and condnue to addrefs myfelf 
to you. Indulging mylelf in the freedom of 
epiftolary interoourfe, I b^ leave n> throw out 
my dio^hts, and ezpneis my feelings, juft as 
they arife in my mind, with very little atten* 
don to formal method. I let out with the pro* 
ceedings of die Revoludon Society; but I (hall 
not conRnc myfelf to them. Is it poffible I 
jhould i It looks to me as if I were in a great 
crifis, not of the aflfairs of France alone, but of 
all Europe, perhaps of more than Europe. AD 
drcumftances taken together, the French revo- 
lution is the moft aftoni(hing that has hitherto 
happened in the world. The moft wonderful 
things are brought about in many inftanres by 
means the moft abfurd and ridiculous; in the moft 
ridiculous modes; and apparendy, by the mo(^ 
contempiible inftruments. Every thing fcems 
out of nature in this ftrange chaos of levity and 
^dl-ocity, and of all forts of crimes jumbled to-r 
gether with all forts of follies. In viewing this 
nion(h*ous tragi-comic fccne, the moft oppoflto 
pafSpps ncce(rarily fuccced, and fomecimes miij 
7 with 
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with each other in the mind; alternate con- 
tempt and indignation; alternate laughter and 
tears ; alternate fcorn and horror. 

It cannot however be denied, that to Ibmc 
tibis ftrange fcene appeared in quite another 
point of view* Into them it infpired no other 
Sentiments than thofe of exultation and rapture. 
They faw nothing in what has been done m 
France, but a firm and temperate exertion of 
freedom ; fo confident, on the whole, with mo- 
rals and with piety, as to make it deferving not 
only of the iecular applaufe of dalhing Machia*» 
velian politicians, but to render it a fit theme for 
all the devout efi^ifions of facred eloquence. 

On the forenoon of the 4th of November laft. 
Doctor Richard Price, a non-conforming minifter 
of eminence, preached at the diflcnting meeting- 
houfe of the Old Jewry, to his club or fociety, a 
very extraordinary mifcellaneous fermon, in which 
there are fome good moral and religious fen* 
timents, and not ill expreffed, mixed up in a 
fort of porridge of various political opinions 
and refledlions: but the revolution in France 
is the grand ingredient in the cauldron, I 
confider the addrefs tranfmitted by the Re- 
volution Society to the National Affcmbly, 
through Earl Stanhope, as originating in the 
principles of the fermon, and as a corollary from 
them. It was moved by the preacher of th^j^ 
difcourfe. It was paffed by thofe who came 
recking from the eQeft of the fermon, without 
any ccnfure or qualification, expreffed or implied. 
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If, however, any of the gendcmen cohcemed 
ihall wi(h to feparate the fermon from the rtfo- 
lution, they know how to acknowledge the oney 
and to difavow the other. They nuy do it: I 
cannoc 

For my part, I looked on that fennon as 
the public declaration of a man much con- 
tmOied with literary caballers, and intriguing 
philofbphers ; with politkal theologians, and 
theological politicians, both at home and abroad. 
I know they fet him up as a fort of oracle $ be- 
cauie, with the befl: intentions in the world, he 
naturally pbilippizes, and chaunts his prophetic 
(bng in exa£t unilbn with their defigns* 

That fermon is in a llrain which I believe has 
not been heard in this kingdom, in any of the 
pulpits which are tolerated or encouraged in it, 
fiijce the year. 1648, when a predeceffor of Dr. 
Price, the Reverend Hugh Peters, made the vault 
of the king's own chapel at St. James's ring with 
the honour and privilege of the Saints, who, with 
the '^ high praifes of God ip their mouths, and a 
^^ /«;^- edged fword in their bands, were to execute 
"judgment on the heathen, and punifhments 
^ upon the people ; to bind their kings with chains, 
*' and their notles with fetters of iron *." Few 
harangues from the pulpit, except in the days of 
your league in France, or in the days of our fo- 
Icmn league and covenant in England, have ever 
breathed leis of the fpiric of moderation than 

• Pfalm cxU«. 
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AlU Icftuf e in the Old Jcwiy. Suppofing, how-^ 
ever, that fomething like moderation were vifi* 
ble in^^bss political iermon; yet politics and 
did piidpit are terms that hare little agreement. 
No fouiid ought to be heard in the church bat 
riie heating voice of Chrifttan charity. The caufe 
ef civil liberty and civil government gains as 
little as that of rtligton by this confufion of dn- 
tiea» Thofe wh6 qok their proper charafter, to 
afibme what does not belong to them^ are, for the 
greater part, ignorant both of the charafler 
diey leave, and of the charafter they aflbme. 
Wholly unacquainted with the world in which 
they are fo fond of meddling, and inexperienced 
in all its affairs, on which they pronounce with 
fo much confidence, they have nothing of politics 
but the palSons they excite. Surely the church 
is a place where one day's truce ought to be 
allowed to the diffen(ions and animofuies of 
mankind. 

This pulpit ftyk, revived after fo long a dif- 
continuance, had to me the air of novelty, and 
of a novelty not wholly without danger. 1 da not 
charge this danger equally to every part of the dif- 
courie. The hint given to a noble and reverend 
lay-divine, who is fuppofed high in office in one 
of our univerfities *, and to other lay-divines " of 
" rank and literature," may be proper and feafon- 
able, though fomewhat new. If the noble Seekers 
ibould find nothing to fatisfy their pious fancies 

* Difcourfe on the Love of our Country, Nov* 4« 1789, by 
Dr. Richard Price, 3d edition, p. 17 and iS. 
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kk the old ftapSe of the national churchy or ia 
all the rkfa variety to be found is the weiU 
afioited warehoru&s of the diflenting coogrega- 
tionsj Df. Price advifes them to improFc upon 
fien-coAformity ; and to kt up^ each of them, a 
Separate meeting-houfe upon his own particular 
principles** It is fomewhat remarkable that this 
reverend divine (hould be fo earned far ietdn^ up 
new churchest and fo perfe£Uy indifferent con* 
ceraing the doftrine which may be taught in thenu 
Hia zeal is <^ a curious diarafter. It is not far 
the propagation of his own opinions^ but of any op* 
fliiofls« It is not for the diffufion of truth, but 
for the ipreading of contradidion. Let the noble 
teachers but diflent, it is no matter from whom or 
from what. This great point once fecured, ic it 
taken £ar granted their religion will be ration^ and 
manly« I doubt whether religion would rea^ all the 
benefits which the calculating divine computes 
from this '^ great company of great preachers/* 
In would certainly be a vakiable addition of x^on- 
de&ripts to the amfde coUe&ion of known claffes. 
genera and ip^cies, which at prefent beautify the 
ifir£us fucHS^ of dil&pt» A fermon from a nob!c 

* " X'^oTe who dlfTike tkat mode of worfhip which it pre- 
^ fi;ribe<! by public authority ought, if tkey can find «« wor* 
^ fliip •ut of «he chorch which they approve, to fet af a 
** ftparme 'worfinp far them/ilvss ; and by doing this, and 
'' giving aa example of a rational and manly worship, mea 
/' ^fiveight ifrom their rank and literature may do the greateft 
" fervice to feciety and the world." P. 18. Dr. Pri€e*6 Ser- 
mon. 
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dukf J or a noble marquis, or a noble earl, or baroA 
bold, would certainly increafe and diverfify the 
amufements of this town, which begins to grow 
fatiated with the uniform round of its vapid difli- 
pations. I (hould only ftipulatc that thcfc new 
MeJS' Johns in robes and coronets fhould keep feme 
fort of bounds in the democratic and levelling 
principles which are expefted from their titled 
pulpits. The new evangelifts will, I dare fay, 
difappoint the hopes that are conceived of them. 
Theyivill not become, literally as well as figura- 
tively, polemic divines, jior be difpofed fo to drill 
their congregations that they may, as in former 
bleffed times, preach their doftrines to regiments 
of dragoons, and corps of infantry and artillery. 
Such arrangements, however favourable to the caufe 
of compulfory freedom, civil and religious, may not 
be equally conducive to the national tranquillity. 
Thefe few reftriftions I hope are no great ftretches of 
intolerance, no very violent exertions of defpotifm. 

But I may fay of our preacher, " utinam nugis 
** tota ilia dedijfet tempera favitia^ — All things 
in this his fulminating bull are not of fo in- 
noxious a tendency. His doftrines affeft our 
conilitution in its vital parts. He tells the Revo- 
lution Society, in this political fermon, that his 
majefty ** is almoft the only lawful king in the 
" world, becaufe the mly one who owes his 
" crown to the choice of his people J* As to the 
kings of the worldy all of whom (except one) this 
archpontifF of the rights of men^ with all the 
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|)lehitude, and with more than the boldnefs df 
the papal depofing power in its meridian fervour 
of the twelfth century, puts into one fweeping 
di^uie of ban and anathema> and proclaio^ 
ufijrpers by circles of longitude and latitude^ 
over the whole globe, it behoves them to confi- 
der how they admit into their territories thefa 
apoftolic miffionariieis, who afe to tell their fubjeds 
they are not lawful kings. That is thtir concern. 
It is oursj as a domeftic imereft of fbme moment^ 
ferioufly to conlider the folidity of the only prin- 
ciple upon which thefe gentlemen acknowledge 
a king of Great Britain to be entitled to their 
allegiance. 

This doArine, as applied to the prince now oa 
the Britilh throne,, eicbei? is nonfenfe, and there-' 
fore neither true nor falfe, or it affirms a moft 
unlbunded, dangerous, illegal, and unconftitu- 
tional' portion. According to this fpiritual 
dodor of politics^ if his m;ycfty docs not owe 
his crown to die choice of his people, he is no 
lawf4il king. Now nothing: can 'be more untrue 
than that the crown of this kingdom is fo held 
by his majefty. Therefore if you follow their 
rule, the king of Great Britain, who mofl: cer-* 
tainly does not owe his high office to any form 
of popular efefldon, is in no refpeft better than^ 
the xdk of the gang of ufurpers, who reign, or 
rather rob, all over, the face of this our mifcrable 
world, without any fort erf". right or ritle to the 
allegiance of their people. The policy of this 
gcncr^ doctrine, fo qualified^ is evident enough* 
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^hc propagators of this political gofpcl arc irt 
hopes their abftraft principle (their principle 
that a popular choice is neceflary to the legal ex- 
iftence of the fovereign magiftracy) would be 
overlooked whilft the king of Great Britain was 
not afFefted by it. In the mean time the ears of 
their congregations would be gradually habituated 
to ir, as if it were a firft principle admitted with- 
out difpute/ For the prefcnt it would only ope- 
i^ate as a theory, pickled in the preferving juices 
of pulpit eloquence, and laid by for future ufe. 
Condo et compono qua mox depromere pqffim. By this 
policy, whilft our government is foothed with a 
refervation in its favour, to which it has no claim, 
the fccurity, which it has in common with all go- 
vernments, fo far as opinion is fecurity, is taken 
away. 

Thus thefe politicians proceed, whilft |ittle no- 
tice is taken of their doftrinesj but when they 
come to be examined upon the plain meaning of 
their words and the direft tendency of their 
doftrincs, then equivocations and flippery con- 
ftruftions come into play. When they fay the 
king owes his crown to the chpice of his peo- 
ple, and is therefore the only lawful fovereign 
ifih:;tbe world, they will perhaps tell us they 
Tckm to fay no more than that fomc of the 
king> predeceflbrs have been f:alled to the 
throne by fome fort of choice \ and therefore he 
owes his crown to the choice of his people. 
Thus, by a miferable fubterfuge, they hope to 
render their propofition fafe, by rendering it 

nugatory* 
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fc'jgatory. Tlicy ire wtflcocnc to the afylunt 
they feek for tbeir off«ice, fincc they take refuge? 
in dmr feOy. For, if you admit this inter- 
prctatkm, how docs their idea of ekftion differ 
horn oor idea of iohencuice ? And how does 
the lettkxnent <rf the crown in the Brunfwick 
line derired from James the firft> come to le* 
galize our mofiarchy^ rather than that of any of 
the neighbouring countries ? At fome time or 
other, to be liire, all the beginners of dynafties 
were chofen by thofe who called them to go* 
vem. There is ground enough for the opi- 
nion that all the kingdoms of Europe were, at a 
remote period, eleftive, with more or fewer li^* 
mitations in the objcfts of choice 5 but whatever 
kings might have been here or clfe where, a 
thoufand years ago, or in whatever manner the 
ruling dynafties of England or France may have 
begun, the King of Great Britain is at this day 
king by a fixed rule of fucccffion, according to 
the laws of his country ; and whilft the legal con- 
ditions of the compadl of fovcrcignty arc per- 
formed by him (as they are performed) he holds 
his crown in contempt of the choice of the Revo- 
lution Society, who have not a finglc vote for a 
king amongft them, either individually or coU 
leftively ; though I make no doubt they would 
foon crc£l themfelves into an ekftoral college, 
if things were ripe to give effecl to their claim. 
His majefty's heirs and fucceflbrs, each in his 
time and order, will come to the crown with 
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the fame contempt of their choice with which bis 
majefty has fucceeded to that he wears. 

Whatever may be the fuccefs of evafion in ex* 
plaining away the grofs error of faH^ which fup- 
pofes that his majefty (though he holda it in 
concurrence with the wiflies) owes his crown to 
the choice of his people^ yet nothing can evade 
their full explicit declaration^ concerning the 
principle of a right in the people to choofej 
which right is direftly maintained^ and tena* 
cioufly adhered to. All the oblique infinuations 
concerning election bottom in this propofuion, 
and are referable to it. JLeft the foundation of 
th^ king's exclufive legal title fliould pafs for a 
mere rant of adulatory freedom, the political 
pivine proceeds dogmatically to afTert *, that by 
the principles of the Revolution the people of 
England have acquired three fundamental rights, 
all which, with him, compofe one fjrftem, and lie 
(:ogether in one fhort fentencci namely, that we 
have acquired a right 

1. ** To choofe our own governors." 

2. *^ To cafhier them for mifconduft.'* 

3. " To frame a government for ourfdves.*' 
This new, and hitherto unheard-of bill of rights, 
though made in the name of the whole people, 
belongs to thofe gentlemen and their fadion 
only. The body of the people of England have 
no (hare in it. They utterly difclaim^ it. They 

* P* 34i Difcourfe on tbe (.oye of our Coantry> by Dr. Price. 
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will refill the pradtical affertion of it with their 
lives and fortunes. They are bound to do fo by 
the laws of their country, made at the time of that 
very Revolution, which is appealed to in favour of 
the fiftitious rights claimed by the Ibciety which 
abufes its name. 

Thefe gentlemen of the Old Jewry, in all 
their reafonings on the Revolution of 1688, have 
a revolution which happened in England about 
forty years before, and the late French revolution, 
fo much before their eyes, and in their hearts, 
that they are cbnftantly confounding all the 
three together. It is neceflary that we fhould 
feparate what they confound. We muft recall 
their erring fancies to the aSs of the Revolution 
which we revere, for the difcovery of its true 
principUs. If the principles of the Revolution of 
1688 are any where to be found, it is in the fta- 
tute called the Declaration of Right. In that moft 
wife, fober, and confiderate declaration, drawn up 
by gre^t lawyers and great ftatefmen, and not by 
warm and inexperienced enthiifiafts, not one word 
is faid, nor one fiiggeftion made, of a general right 
" to chpofe our own governors^ to calhier them for 
" mifconduft J and to form a government for our^ 
'^fehes:' 

This Declaration of Ri^t (the aft of the ift 
of William and Mary, feff. 2. ch. 2.) is the corner- 
ftone of our conftjtution, as reinforced, explained, 
improved, and in it3 fundamental principles for 
ever fettled. It is called '^ An aft for declaring 
^ the rights i^nd liberties of (he fubjeft^t and for 
C3 ^^ fettling 
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" fettling the Jucceffion of the crown.'* You will 
obfcrve, that thcfe rights and this fucceflion are 
declared in one body, and bound indiflblubly 
together. 

A few years after this period, a fccond oppor- 
tunity offered for aflerting a right of ekftion to 
the crown. On the profpcdt of a total failure of 
iffue from King William, and from the Princefs, 
afterwards Queen Anne, the confideration of the 
fettlement of the crown, and of a further fecurity 
for the liberties of the people, again came before 
the legiflature. Did they this fecond time make 
any provifion for legalizing the crown on the 
fpurious Revolution principles of the Old Jewry ? 
No. They followed the principles which pre- 
vailed in the Declaration of Right j indicating 
with more precifion the perfons who were to in- 
herit in the Proteftant line. This aft alfo incor- 
porated, by the fame policy, our liberties, and an 
hereditary fucceflion in the fame aft. Inftcad of a 
right to choofe our own governors, they declared 
that t\it Jucceffion in that line (the proteftant line 
drawn from James the Firft) was abfolutely ne*. 
cefTary " for the peace, quiet, and fecurity of the 
*' realm," and that it was equally urgent on them 
*' to maintain a certainty in the Jucceffion thereof, 
** to which the fubjefts may fafely have re^ 
" courfe for their proteftion." Both thefe afts, 
in which arc heard the unerring, unambiguous 
oracles of Revolution policy, inftead of coun- 
tenancing the delufive, gypfey prediftions of 
^ ^^ right to choofe ogr governors,'* prove to 
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a dcmoaftncion hem tocaSf adrcrie the wi£ioai of 
the natioa was firom nxming a cafe of neceiScy^ 
into a rule of law. 

UnqueiBoaably there was at the ReToIut!OQ> in 
die peribn of King William, a £nall and a tern* 
porary deviation from the Arid order of a regu- 
lar hereditary fuccefiion; but it is againft all 
genuine principles of jurifprudence to draw a 
principle from a law made in a ipecial cafe, and 
regarding an individual perfon. Privi!<^um ncn 
tranfit in exemplum. If ever there was a time 
favourable for eftablifliing the principle, that a 
king of popular choice was the only legal king, 
without all doubt it was at the Revolution. Its 
pot being done at that time is a proof that the 
nation was of opinion it ought not to be done at 
any time. There is no perfon fo completely 
ignorant of our hiftory, as not to know, that the 
majority in parliament of both parties were fo 
little difpofed to any thing refcmbling that 
principle, that at firft they were determined to 
place the vacant crown, not on the head of the 
prince of Orange, but on that of his wife Mary, 
daughter of King James, the eldeft born of the 
iffue of that king, which they acknowledged a» 
undoubtedly his. It would be to repeat a very 
trite ftory, to recall to your memory all thofc 
circumftances which demonftrated that their u<> 
cepting King William was not properly a chaka \ 
but, to all thofe who did not wiflb, in cfiVdl to 
irecall King James, or to deluge their country irt 
bloody and again to bring their religion^ law>p 
C 4 «««i 
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and liberties into the perH diey had juft cfcaped, 
it was an aft of necejj^^ in the ftriftcft moral fcnfc 
in which ncccflity can be taken. 

In the very aft, in which for a tinne, and in 
a fingle cafe, parliament departed from the ftrift 
order of inheritance, in favour of a. prince, who, 
though not next, was however very near in 
the line of fucceffion, it is curious to obfervc 
how Lord Somers, who drew the bill called 
the pedlaration of Right, has comported him- 
felf on that delicate occafion.^ It is curious 
to obfervc with what addrefs this temporary 
folution of continuity is kept from the eye; 
whilft all that could be found in this af): of 
neceffity to coyntenance the idea of an heredi- 
tary fucceffion is brought forward, and foftered, 
and made the moft of, by this great man, and 
by the legiilature who followed him. Quitting 
the dry, imperative ftyle of an aft qf parliament^j 
he makes the lords and commons fall to a 
pious, legiflative ejaculation, and declare, that 
they confider it " a^ a marvellous providence, 
^* and merciful goodnefs of God to this nation, 
^^ to preferye their fai4 majefties royal pcrfons, 
«^ moft happily to reign qver us on thi throne of 
«* their ancejhrsy for w|iic)i^ from the bottom of 
« their hearts, they return their humbleft thanks 
^' and praifes."— The legiO^|:ure plainly had in 
view the aft of recognition of the firft of Queen 
ElizaJ^eth, CJiap. 3d, and pf that of James the 
Firft, Chap, ift, both ads ftropgly declaratory of 
t}vc inheritable nature of the crown i and m many 

parts 
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did:BE:JiaK £sd tiac: IHC^ iat: 4k2iic£ te^ 4ih^ 
jB>niiiiny ID jaficr: i tsjc tr <nuM>if tifff* 4;mti 
gumuMR , imd: isk xd n«k^ ar 4eis£tuir. ^iit 
dHidi' UBB^il litfe XD xiir i.upii«. Tlvff" hdvmr j^«^ 
in m rinwih i wi xd ^nroid ne ^'wr-^ wimmuw^r ^ 
k, IK micfa s ^wffiM^ ^MK iyr thrrr ^rDnfidrr^ 
fid js JL jinmdciiua} 4^ani^ Thffr ^Etnrm^ t T15)!- 

iaffimd ^oidor ^if jbcceffior idicr tne&i^ ^ |v-r^ 
pcfisaBT; cr ^ifcidi !ink:ist itxnriih ii ji^t^^^Vnt tiir 
jmy iamw Ajacrnpc feam rnduc «htx" Km chc^ 
faskd far tcrer. AcDoncbi^^ ttuft 5ik^^ Ts^^rU 
DDC itSit tfac nBcrvcs of dooar ^cvidfM7v^^\ 4tv^ <S^t 

praftice of tfaeor anceftoiS) 4ks k ip|>e«tv4 m t^.^ vK^- 
dannvy fiatmes of queen M«y ♦ Am) ij^ircc^^ F5^- 
zdbcth, in die next djiufe tchqf^ vdl^ by rcoogtv;tt\M\> 
m their mijefties^ M the legal pnemgAtiws of \\\^ 
crown, dedaring, *^ that in them they atv \uotl: 
^* /k/^, rightfully, and iViVr^ inwlkd^ ittv^r^ni- 
«* rated, united, and annexed/* tn tl\f rlcw^fe 
which follows, for preventing qucUiini?*) by r^A- 
fon of any pretended titles to the crnwn, they 
declare (obfcrving alfo in thii the trncliiiondty 

f |ftM»iy« 8f(r. j.chi ii 
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language^ along with the traditionary policy of 
the nation^ and repeating as from a rubric the 
language of the preceding sl&s of Elizabeth and 
James) that on the preferring '^ a certainty in the 
« SUCCESSION thereof, the unity, peace, and tran- 
*' quillity of this nation doth, under God, wholly 
*' depend/' 

They knew that a doubtful title of fucceflion 
would but too much refemble an ele£tion; and 
that an eledion would be utterly deftruAive of 
the ** unity, peace, and tranquillity of this na- 
** tion," which they thought to be confidera- 
tions of fome moment. To provide for thefe ob- 
jeds, and therefore to exclude for ever the Old 
Jewry doftrine of '^ a right to choofe our owq 
" governors," they follow with a claufe, con- 
taining a moft folemn pledge, taken from the 
preceding aft of Queen Elizabeth, as folemn ^ 
pledge as ever was or can be given in favour of 
an hereditary fucceflion, and as folemn a renun-- 
ciation as could be made of the principles by 
this fociety imputed to them, " The lords 
" fpiritual and temporal, and commons, do, 
^' in the name of all the people aforefaid, moft 
^' humbly and faithfully fubmit tbem/elvesy their 
*' heirs and fojierities for ever ; and do faith* 
^ fully promife, that they will ftand to, main- 
" tain, and defend their faid majefties, and 
*' alfo the limitation of the crown^ herein fpecified 
** and contained, to the utmoft of their powers," 
&c. &c. 

So 
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So far is it from being true, that we acquired a 
right by the Revolution to cleft our kings, that 
if we had poffcffed it before, the Englilh nation 
did at that time mofl: folemnly renounce and ab- 
dicate it, for themfelves and for all their po(^ 
terity for ever. Thefe gentlemen may value 
themfelves as much as they pleafc on their whig 
principles $ but I never defire to be thought a 
better whig than Lord Somers ; or to underftand 
the principles of the Revolution better than thofe 
by whom it was brought about j or to read in the 
declaration of right any myfteries unknown to thofe 
whofe penetrating ftyle has engraved in our ordi- 
nances, and in our hearts, the words and ipirit of 
that immortal law. 

It is true that, aided with the powers derived 
from force and opportunity, the nation was at 
that time, in fome fenfe, free to take what 
courfe it pleafed for filling the throne j but only 
free to do fo upon the fame grounds on which 
they might have wholly abolifhed their mo- 
narchy, and every other part of their conftitution* 
However they did not think fuch bold changes 
within their commiffion. It is indeed difficult, 
perhaps impoffible, to give limits to the mere 
abJlraSf competence of the fupreme power, fuch 
as was exercifed by parliament at that time j but 
the limits of a moral competence, fubjedting, 
even in powers more indilputably fovcrcign, 
occafional will to permanent reafon, and to the 
fteady maxims of fa^ith, juftice, and fixed fun- 
iJamcntal policy, are Dcrfeftly intelligible, and 

perfedly 
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pcrfcdly binding upon thofc who exercife any 
authority, under any name, or under any tide, 
in the ftate. The houfe of lords, for inftancc, 
is not morally competent to diiToIve the houfe of 
commons ; no, nor even to diflblve itfelf, nor t% 
abdicate, if it would, its portion in the legifla- 
ture of the kingdom. Though a kmg may ab-* 
dicate for his own perfbn, he cannot abdicate for 
the monarchy. By as ftrong, or by a ftronger 
reafon, the houfe of commons cannot renounce its 
Ihare of authority. The engagement and paA of 
fociety, which generally goes by the name of the 
confticution, forbids fuch invafion and fuch fur- 
render. The conftitucnt parts of a ftate are o- 
bliged to hold their public faith with each other, 
and with all thofc who derive any fcrious intereft 
under their engagaments, as much as the whole 
ftate is bound to keep its faith with Separate com- 
munities. Otherwifc competence and power 
would foon be confounded, and no law be left but 
the will of a prevailing force. On this principle 
the fucceflion of the crown has always been what 
it now is, an hereditary fucceflion by law : in the 
old line it was a fucceflion by the common law i 
in the new by the ftatute law, operating on the 
principles of the common law, not changing the 
fubfl:ance, but regulating the mode, and defcrib- 
ing the perfons. Both thefe defcriptions of law 
ar^ of the fame force, and are derived from an 
equal authority, emanating from the common a* 
grecment and original compaft of the ftate, coturr 
piuni JfonfiGM reipiblicoiy and as fuch are equally 

binding 
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binding on king, and people too, as long as the 
terms are obfcrved, and they continue the fame 
body politic. 

It is far from impoffiblc to reconcile, if we do 
not fufFer ourfelves to be entangled in the mazes of 
metaphyfic fophiftry, the ufc both of a fixed rule 
and an occafional deviation; the facredneis of 
an hereditary principle of fucceffion in our go- 
vernment, with a power of change in its appli- 
cation in cafes of extreme emergency. Even in 
that extremity (if we uke the meafure of our 
rights by our exercife of them at the Revolu- 
Jtion) the change is to be confined to the peccant 
part only ; to the part which produced the ne- 
ceffary deviation; and even then it is to be 
cfFcded without a dccompofition of the whole 
civil and political mafs, for the purpofe of origi- 
nating a new civil order out of the firft elennents 
pf fbciety. 

A flate without the means of fome change is 
without the means of its confervation. Without 
fuch means it might even rifque the lofs of that 
part of the conftitution which it wifhed the molt 
religioufly to preferve. The two principles of 
confervation and corredion operated ftrongly at 
the two critical periods of the Reftoration and 
Revolution, when England found itfelf without 
a king. At both thofe periods the nation had 
lofl the bond of iinion in their anticnt edifice; 
they did not, however, diflblve the whole fabric. 
On the contrary, in both cafes they regenerated 
the deficient part of the «ld conftitution through 
« the 
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thfe parts which were not impaired. They kept 
thcfe old parts exaftly as they were, that the 
part recovered might be fuited to them. They 
aAed by the ancient organized ftates in the 
fliape of their old organization^ and not by the 
organic molecuU of a difbanded people. At no 
time, perhaps, did the fovereign legiflaturc ma- 
nifeft a more tender regard to that fiindamen- 
xz\ principle of Britifh conftitutional policy, than 
at the time of the Revolution, when it deviated 
from the direft line of hereditary fucceflion. 
The crown was carried fomewhat out of the line 
in which it had before moved j but the new line 
was derived from the fame dock. It was ftill a 
line of hereditary defccnt ^ ftill an hereditary de- 
fcent in the fame blood, though an hereditary 
dcfcent qualified with proteftantifm. When the 
legiflature altered the direftion, but kept the 
principle, they fhewed that they held it invio- 
lable. 

On this principle, the law of inheritance had 
admitted fome amendment in the old time, and 
long before the aera of the Revolution. Some 
time after the conqueft great qucftions arofe 
upon the legal principles of hereditary defcent*^ 
It became a matter of doubt, whether the heir 
fer capita or the heir per ftitpes was to fuc- 
ceed i but whether the heir per capita gave way 
when the heirdom per Jlirpes took place, or the 
Catholic heir when the Proteflant was preferred, 
the inheritable principle furvived with a fort of 
immortality through all tranfmigrations — mul'^ 
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^qfqueper annos flat fortuna domus et avi numerantut 
avorum. This is the fpirit of our conftitution, 
not only in its fettled courfe, but in all its revolu- 
tions. Whoever came in> or however he came in, 
whether he obtained the crown by law, or by force, 
the hereditary fucceffion was cither continued or 
adopted. 

The gentlemen of the Society for Revolutions 
fee nothing in that of 1688 but the deviation 
from the conftitution 5 and they take the 
deviation from the principle for the principle. 
They have little regard to the obvious con- 
fequences of their doftrine, though they muft 
fee, that it leaves pofitive authority in very 
few of the pofitive inftitutions of this country. 
When fuch an unwarrantable maxim is once 
cftablifhed, that no throne is lawful but the 
cleftive, no one aft of the princes who preceded 
their aera of fiftitious eleftion can be valid. Do 
thefe theorifts mean to imitate fome of their 
predeceffors, who dragged the bodies of our 
antient fovereigns out of the quiet of their 
tombs? Do they mean to attaint and difablc 
backwards all the kings that have reigned be- 
fore the Revolution, and confequently to ftain 
the throne of England with the blot of a conti- 
nual ufurpation ? Do they mean to invalidate, 
annul, or to call into queftion, together with the 
titles of the whole line of our kings, that great 
body of our ftatute law which paffed under thofe 
whom they treat as ufurpers ? to annul laws of 
ineftimable value to our liberties— of as great 
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value at leaft as any which have paficd st of 
fiiicc the period of the Rcvohition ? If kings, 
who did not owe their crown to the choice of 
^ir people, had no title to make laws, what 
wiU becoone of tbe ftatute de iallagw turn ctmct^ 
ditid^ ?— of the fetilUn of right ^-^cf the aft of 
bateas corpus ? Do thcfe new doftors of the 
rights of men prefonie to aifert, that King James 
the Second, who came to the crown as next of 
bloody according to the rules <^ a then unqua-» 
lified fucceflk>n, was not to all intents and pur« 
pofes a lawful king of England, before he had 
done any of thofe adls which were juftly conftnied 
into an abdication of his crown ? If he was not, 
much trouble in parliament might have been iav^ 
ed at the period tbefe gentlemen commenK>ratei 
But King James was a bad king with a good 
title, and not an ufurper. The princes who fiic* 
ceeded according to the aft of parlismaent whidi 
fettled the crown on the eleftrefs Sophia and on 
her defcendants, being Proteftants, came in .as 
much by a tide of inheritance as King James 
did. He came in according to the law^ as it ftood 
at his acceiTion to the crown ; and the prince$ 
of the Houfe of Brunfwick came to the inheritance 
of the crown, not by cleftion, but by the law, as- \t 
flood at their feveral acceflions of Proteftant de* 
fcent and inheritance, as I hope I have fliewn fuffi* 
ciently. 

The law by which this royal family is fpc* 
cifically deftined to the fuccefnon, is the aft of 
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thd lith a«d 13* of King William, the tefttis 
of this aft bind *^ tis and our heirs, ahd oui^ 
pojferity, to them, their heirs, and their pdfte-* 
rity" being ProtettantSi to the end of time^ 
in the fame words as( the dedaration of right 
had bound us to the heir§ of King William 
and Queen Mary. It therefore fecures both an 
hereditary crown and an hereditary allegiance^ 
On what ground, except the conftitutional policy 
of forming an eftablifhmcnt to feciire that kind 
of fucccffion which is to preclude a choice of 
the people for ever^ could the legiflature have 
faftidioufly rejeded the fair and abundant choice 
which our own country prefented to them, and 
fearched in ftrange lands for a foreign princefs^ 
from whofe womb the line of our future rulersi 
were to derive their title to govern millions of men 
through a fenes of ages ? 

The Princefs Sophia was named in the aft of 
fettlement of the lath and 13th of King Wil-^ 
liam, for a ftotk and root of inheritance to our 
kings, and not for her merits as a temporary 
adminiftratrix of a power, which fhe might not^ 
andv in faft did not, herfelf ever exercife. She 
was adopted for one reafon, and for one only^ 
becaufe, fays the aft, ** the moft excellent 
** Princefs Sophia^ Eleftrefs and Dutchefs Dow* 
" agcr of Hanover^ is daughter of the moft 
*' excellent Princefs Elizabeth, late Queen of 
•* Bohemia, daughter of our late fovereign lord 
^ King James the Firft, of happy memory, and 
•* is hereby declared to be the next inJmeeJftM 
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^: in the Protcftant line," &c. &c. ; '* and thrf^ 
** crown fliall continue to the heirs of her body, 
*' being Proteftants." This limitation was made 
by parliament, that through the Princefs So-' 
phia an inheritable line, not only was to be con- 
tinued in future but (what they thought very 
material) that through her it was to be con- 
nected with the old ftock of inheritance in King 
James the Firft j in order that the monarchy might 
preferve an unbroken unity through all ag^, 
and might be preferved (with fafety to our 
religion) in the old approved mode by dc- 
fcent, in which, if our liberties had been 
once endangered, they had often, through all 
ftorms and ftruggles of prerogative and pri- 
vilege, been preferved. They did well. No 
experience has taught us, that in any other 
courfe or method than that of an hereditary cronm, 
our liberties can be regularly perpetuated atui 
preferved facred as our hereditary right. An ir- 
regular, convulfive movement may be neceflary 
to throw off an irregular, convulfive difeafe. Bot • 
the courfe of fucceffion is the healthy habit of 
the Britifh conftitution. Was it that the legif> 
lature wanted, at the a6t for the limitation of 
die crown in the Hanoverian line, drawn through 
the female defcendants pf James the Firft, adue' 
fcnfe of the inconveniencies of having two or 
three, or poffibly more, foreigners in fuccef- 
fion to the Britifh throne? No! — they had a" 
due fenfe of the evils which might happen fitwn 
fuch foreign rule, and more than a due fenfe. of* 
X thenru 



them. But a more decifive prooi^ cannot be 
given of the full conviftion of the Britifti na- 
tion, that the principles of the Revolution did 
not authorize them to eleft kings at their 
pleafure, and without any attention to the an- 
tient fundamental principles of our government, 
than their continuing to adopt a plan of here- 
ditary Proteftant fucceffion in the old line, with 
all the dangers and all the inconveniencies'of its 
being a foreign line full before their eyes, and 
operating ^ith the utmoft force upon their 
minds,' 

A few years ago I lliould be affianrted to over- 
load a matter, fo capable of Supporting itfelf, by^ 
the then unneceffary fupport of any argument; 
but this fedinous, unconftitutional. doftrine is 
now publicly taught, avowed, and. printed, The^ 
diflike I feel to revolutions^ thefignals for which 
have fo often been given from pulpits ; the Ipi- 
rit of change that is gone abroad; the total 
contempt, which prevails with you, and may 
come to prevail with us, of all antient inftitu- 
tions, when fet in pppofition to a prefent fenfe o^ 
convenience, or to the bent of a prefent incli- 
nation : all thefe confiderations make it not un- 
advifeable, in my opinion, to call back our atten- 
tion to the true principles of our own domeftic. 
laws ; that you, my French friend, lliould begin 
to know, and that we fhould continue to che-. 
rifh them. We ought not, on either fide of the 
water, to fufFer ourfclves to be impofed upon by. 
the counterfeit wares which fomc perfons, by a, 
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double frauds export to you in illicit bottoms, 
as raw commodities of Britifh growth though 
wholly alien to our foil, in order afterwards to 
fmugglc them back again into this country, 
manufaflured after the neweft Paris fafhion of an 
improved liberty. 

The people of England will not ape the 
fafhions they have never tried; nor go back to 
thofe which they have found mifchievous on 
trial. They look upon the legal hereditary 
fucceflion of their crown as among their rights, 
not as among their wrongs ; as a benefit, not as a 
grievance! as a fecurity for their liberty, not as 
a badge of fervitude. They look on the frame of 
their commonwealth, Jucb as it Jiandsy to be of in- 
cftimable^ value; and they conceive the undif- 
turbed fucceflion of the crown to be a pledge of 
the {lability and perpetuity of all the other mem- 
bers of our conftitution. 

1 Ihall beg leave, before I go any further, to 
take notice of fome paltry artifices, * which the 
abettors of eledtion as the only lawfiil title to 
the crown, are ready to employ, in order to ren- 
der the fupport of the juft principles of our con- 
ftitution a tafk • fomewhat invidious. Thefe {o^ 
phifters fubftitute a fiftitious caufe, and feigned 
perforiages, in whofe favour they fuppofe you 
engaged, whenever you defend the inheritable 
nature of the crown. It is common with them 
to difpute as if they were in a conflift with 
fome of thofe' exploded fanatics of flavcry, who 
formerly maintained, what I believe no creature 

now 
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now maintains, " diat the crown is hcU by du 
** vine, hereditary, and indefeaGcde right*"— rhefe 
old ^adcs of fin^ arhitranr jx>wer dogma- 
tized as if hereditary royalty was die only lawful 
government in the world, juft as our new fkna«^ 
ties of popular arbitrary power, maintain that a 
popular eleftion is the fole lawful fource of au^ 
thority. The old prerogative enthuliAlh» it is 
true, did (peculate foolifhly, and perhaps im« 
pioufly too, as if monarchy had more of a divine 
fandion than any other mode of government § 
and as if a right to govern by inheritance were 
in ftriftnefs indefeafibU in every pcrfon, who 
ihould be found in the fiicceflTion to a thronei and 
under every circumftance, which no civil or jwliti- 
cal right can be. But an abfurd opinion con- 
cerning the king's hereditary right to the 
crown does not prgudice one that is rational| 
and bottomed upon folid principles of law iiml 
policy. If all the abfurd theories of lawyers and 
divines were to vitiate the objcd:s in which thisry 
are converiant, we (hould have t\o law, and n^ 
religion, Idt in the woHd. But an al^furd clieory 
CO CDC fide of a qtseftion i<Hta% no judctH^Milon fm 
alifdgjng a falfe (a^ or promul^in^ n/if'.hj/icyoui^ 
inazinnoD d>eod2tT« 

The kcosyd daii» of th«e Rn^Auty^ ^M/ 
is '^ a rigtt of ca&jmt^ tbw ^w^f/ivfi^ ((jf 

tkoc as iSass, ^ trf" -cafluerit^ iU »iil'/yi/iu<:</'' 
W1& iSo^ oaufi: that the <it':Wiit:k^ ^ cU ^ 
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was, if it had any fault, rarfier too guarded^ 
and too circumftantial *. Biit all this guard*, 
and all this accumulation of circumftances^ 
ferves to fhew the fpirit of caution which pre-r 
dominated in the national councils, in a fitua« 
tion in which men irritated by oppreflion, and 
elevated by a triumph over it, are apt to aban- 
don themfelves to violent and extreme cpurfesi 
it Ihews the anxiety of the great men who 
influenced the conduft of affairs at that great 
event, to make the Revolution a parent of fet^ 
tlement, and not a nurfery of future revolu^ 
tions. 

No government could (land a moment, if it 
could be blown down with any thing fo loofe 
and indefinite as an opinion of " miJconduSlJ^ 
They who led at the Revolution, grounded the 
virtual abdication of King James upon no fuch 
light and uncertain principle. They charged 
him with nothing lefs than a defign, confirmed 
by a multitude of, illegal overt afts, to Jubvert 
the Proiejiant church and fiate^ and their funda^ 
mental^ unqueftionable laws and liberties: they 
charged him with having broken the original 
contrast between king and people. This was 

• *' That King James the fecond, having endeavoured to 
*^ fuh'vert the conjiitution of the kingdom, hy breaking the 
** original contraB between king and people, and by the 
•• advice of jefuits, and other wicked perfons, having violated 
•• the fundamental laws, and having <voithdra<rwn him/elf out of 
f ' the kingdom i hath abdicated the government, and the throne ^ 
•* is thereby <vctcantJ'^ 
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tnoBt thaji vifamd3i3. A gntv^ and over-rul- 
ing aecg fli ty ciBgcd li^m to take the ftep they 
took, and took with infinite neludance, as under 
riutt maft rigcsTWB of all laws. Their tnift for 
the future pirfcnration of die canftitution was 
not in future revolutions. The grand pdicy of 
ail riicir regulations was to render it alraoft \m- 
pradicable for any future fovereign to compel 
the • ftates of the kingdom to have again recourfc 
to thole violent rcHiedies, They left the crown 
wha^ in the eye and eftimation of law, it had 
ever been, perfeftly iirefponfible. Jn order to 
lighten the crown ftill funher, they a^ravatcd 
refponfibility on minifters of date. By the 
^tute of the ift of king William, feff. 2d, called 
" the aS for declaring the rights and liberties of tb^ 
'^ fuljeSj and for fettling the fucceffion of the 
" crown^' they enafted, that the minifters fhould 
ferve the crown on the terms of tJiat declara- 
tion. They fecurcd foon after the frequent meet^ 
ings of parliament y by which the whole government 
would be under the conftant infpeftion and ac- 
tive controul of the popular reprefcntativc and of 
the riiagnates of the kingdom. In the next great 
conftitutional aft^ that of the i^th and 13th of 
King William, for the further limitation of the 
crown, and better fecuring the rights and liber- 
ties of the fubjeft, they provided, " that no 
*' pardon under the great feal of England 
*' fhould be pleadable to an impeachment by the 
•* commons in parliament.'* The rule laid down 
for government in the Declaration of Right, 
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the cpnftant iixTpeftion of parliament, the pfMr 
peal claim of impeachment, they thought infir 
nitely a better fecvirity not only for their confti« 
Itutional liberty, but ag^inft the vices of adini- 
niilration, than the refervation of a right {q 
difficult in the pradice, fo uncertain in the ifllie, 
and often fo mifchievous in the ppnfequences^ a^ 
that of ** cafhiering their governors/' 

Pn Price, in this fermon*, condemns very 
properly the pradicc of grofs, adulatory ad- 
drefles to kings. Inftead of this fulfome ftylc, 
he propofes that his majefty fhould be toldi on 
occafions of congratulation, that ^' he is to conlidef 
**himfelf as more properly the fervant than 
** the fovereign of his people/* For a comply 
ment, this new form of addrefs does not feem to 
be very foothing, Thofe who are fervants, in 
name^ as well as in efFeA, do not like tp be told 
of their fituatjon, their duty, ^nd their obIi7 
gations. The flave, in the old play, tells hi^ 
mafter, *' H^ec commemoratio eft quafi escprohra^ 
^^ tioy It is not pleafant as compliment 5 it i^ 
not wholefome as inftruftion. After all, if |he 
king were to l?ring himfelf to echo this new 
kind of addrefs, to adopt it in terms, and eveq 
to take the appellation of Servant of the People 
as his royal ftyle, how either he or we ihould b^ 
much mended by it, I cannot imagine. I have 
fcen very afluming letters, figned. Your moft 
obedient, humble fervant. The proudeft domina- 
tion that ever was endured on earth tpok a title of 

• *P. 22, 23, 24, 
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4^ft gHLMUii imfniirty Abp xfaK'Wucb s mnt |ff^ 

WIb^ jnd iimiims ivcrc ^iMuyilod upon iK ^te 
ibac «r QK calfii^liim&^^ifacSerraHr^sf Sow 
^ TaiDS;S^ and maiidsBs iar Ayofnig loicreigK 

I fisosild Ixsvr cmfidcrd j£ xlift js lA moK 

Its in 2fi nzdn'oaiy tssot^ icTcnl pcribins iiatfiv 
tlic ^izic of i&cny to cvsporiot^ if it irart Mt 
flaialf ia feppoot of die idea, joxla pHt of l|fe 
tchoDc of * cafluering kiqgs for mifocHidii^"^ 
In that 1^^ k is wntk fame obfenramik 

KiDgm in one feak^ are undoubtedly the Ib^ 
yams of the pcof^ becmufe their pofrtr has no 
other rational end than diat of the general ad^ 
vantage ; but it is not tnie that they are» in the 
crdiiiaiy fenfe (by our confticution, at leaft) any 
thing like fervants ; the effimce of whofe fttuatioQ 
is to obey the commands of ibme other, and to 
be removeable at pleafure. But the king of 
Great Britain obeys no other perfon; all other 
perfons are individually, and coUeAively too^ 
under him, and owe to him a legal obedience. 
The law, which knows neither to flatter nor to 
infult, calls this high magiftrace, not our fervant^ 
as this humble Divine calls him, but " our/ovi^ 
«< reign Lord the King j" and we, on our partly 
have learned to fpeak only the primitive lan« 
guage t>f the law, and not the confufed jargon of 
dieir Babylonian pulpiu. 

^ h^ is not to obey ui, but ai wc itt to 
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ebey the law in him, our cbnftrtution has ma^ 
no fort of provifion towards rendering him," as a 
fervant, in aivy degree refponfible. Our confti- 
tutiqn knows nothing of a magiftrate like the 
Jujlicia of Arragon j nor of any court legally ap- 
pointed, nor of any procefs legally fettled for fub- 
mitting the king to the refponfibility belonging 
to all fervants. In this he is not diftinguilhed 
from the commons and the lords ; who, in their 
feveral public capacities, can never be called to an 
account for their conduft; although the Revolu- 
tion Society choofes to affert, in dircft oppofitioli 
to one of the wifcft and moft beautiful parts of our 
conftitution, that " a king is no more than the firft 
^^ fervant of the public, created by it, and rejpm^ 
^Jibletoitr 

' 111 would our ahceftors at the Revolution have 
deferved their fame. for wifdom, if they had found 
no fecurity for their freedom, but in rendering 
their -government feeble in its operations, and 
precarious in its tenure j if they had been able to 
xontrive no better remedy againft arbitrary power 
rthan civil confufion. Let thefe gentlemen ftate 
.who that reprefentathe public is to whom they 
will affirm the king, as a fervant, to be refponfible. 
Jrwill be then time enough for me to produce to 
•them the pofitive ftatute law which affirms that he 
i&not. 

" The ceremony of cafliiering kings, of which- 

ihefe gentlemen talk fb much at their eafe, can 

rarely, if ever, be performed without force. If 

then bciponies a cafe of war, .and not of confti-^ 
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tODOQ. Lsvs srt commsndsd zd hold iJidr 

tT>ngy^ 5mmg& i:rm£^ -ani rribiiniis tail li) d« 
g^oood wjrb lie pcact fbfy art bg jDnger i»i>ic »^ 

bry 2, jvSL wzr^ m tbc az^ ciit iii » hki iu:j icai^ 
aiid inijdi mo:^ z rrrli irir, csn be -iii'i. "* JuSji 
^^ bdia quibxtt zsz^fcr-isJ" Tbc qDcirkua of 04^- 
throning, or, if rLti: gcaik^Dcn Lke lirc phrjde 
becter, " caih5cri:ig l^^^^g^ '^ ^wirs i>f , as k 
has always beea, aa cxcraandiaanr qudrioa ef 
ftatc, ar^ wfcoilj our of the law 5 a q udHon (like 
all ochcr qudiioas of liaee) of di^poiitions, aai 
of means, and of pn^ubie conloqiicr.ccs, rather 
than of pofitive rights. As it vras not made for 
cocrmon abules, fo it is not to be agitated by 
common minds. The fpeculative line of de- 
marcation, where obedience ought to end, and 
refiftance muft begin, is faint, obfcurc, and not 
eafily definable. It is not a fingle ad^ or a fin* 
gle event, which determines it. Governments 
muft be abufed and deranged indeed, before 
it can be thought of j and the profpcft of the fur 
turc muft be as bad as the experience of the paft# 
When things are in that lamentable condition, 
the nature of the difcafc is to indicate the re* 
medy to thofe whom nature has qualified to ad- 
minifter in extremities this critical, ambiguousi 
bitter portion to a diftempered ftatc. Hmes and 
pccafions, and provocations, will teach their 
own leflbns. The wife will determine from the 
gravity of the cafe i the irritable fronn fcnfibility 
to opprelTion i the high-minded from difdain 
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and indignation at abufivc power in unworthy 
hands; the brave and bold from the love of 
honourable danger in a generous caufe: but, 
with or without right, a revolution will be. 
the very laft refource of the thinking and the 
good. 

The third head of right, aflerted by the pulpit 
of the Old Jewry, namely, the " right to form a 
^* government for ourfelves," has, at leaft, as 
little countenance from any thing done at the 
Revolution, either in precedent or principle, 
as the two firft of their claims. The Revolu- 
tion was made to prefcrve our antient indif- 
puuble laws and liberties, and that antictti 
conftitution of government which is our only 
fecurity for law and liberty. If you arc de- 
(irous of knowing the fpirit of our conftitution, 
and the policy which predominated in that 
great period which has fecured it to this hour, 
pray look for both in our hiftories, in our 
records, in our afts of parliament, and jour- 
nals of parliament, and not in the fermons 
of the Old Jewry, and the after-dinner toafts of 
the Revolution Society. — In the former you will 
find other ideas and another language. Such 
a claim is as ill-fuited to our temper and 
wiflies as it is unfupported by any appearance 
of authority. The very idea of the fabri- 
cation of a new government, is enough to fill 
us with difguft and horror. We wilhed at the 
period of the Revolution, and do now wifh, to 
derive all we poffefs as an inberifance from our 
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farefoAers. Upoo ths bodr and flo^ of inben« 
tancc fpc hsTC taken arc not to iacxruiite 207 
cyoD aKcD to the nature of the origiiul plaiit. 
All the rcfonitttions vc haTc hniierto made, 
have pnxxeded upon the principle of refermce 
to annquity; and I hope, oay I am pcrtinded, 
that all thofe which pofiibly may be made here^ 
after, will be carefuUy formed upon analogical 
preccdentj audiority, and example. 

Our oldeft reforaution is that of Magna 
Charta. You will fee that Sir Edward Coke, that 
great oracle of our law, and indeed all the great 
men who follow him, to Blackftone*, arc induf- 
trious to prove the pedigree of our liberties* 
They endeavour to prove, that the anticnt char- 
ter, the Magna Charta of King John, was con- 
nedked with another pofitive charter from Henry 
L and that both the one and the other were no- 
thing more than a rc-affirmance of the ftill more 
antient ftanding law of the kingdom. In the mat- 
ter of fad, for the greater part, thcfe authors 
appear to be in the right; perhaps not always: 
but if the lawyers miftake in fome particulars^ 
it proves my pofition ftill the more ftronglyi 
becaufe it demonftrates the powerful prcpof^ 
ieflion towards antiquity, with which the minds 
of all our lawyers and legiuators, and of all the 
people whom they wilh to influence, have been 
always filled; and the ftationary policy of this 
kingdom in confidering their moft facred rights 
and franchifes as an inheritance. 

^ See Blackftone'f Magna Charta^ printed at Oxford, 1799. 
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. In the famous law of the 3d of Charlcil f J\ 
called the Petition of Right j the parliament faya^ 
to the king, " Your fubjefts have inherited this^ 
^' freedom," claiming their franchifes not on 
ftbftraft principles *f as the rights of men," but 
as the rights of Engliihmen, and as a patrimony 
derived from their forefathers. Selden, and the 
other profoundly learned men, who drew this pe-- 
tition of right, were as well acquainted, at leafty 
Ivith all the general theories concerning the 
*« rights of men," as any of the difcourfers in 
our pulpits, or on your tribune; full as well as 
Dr. Price, or as the Abbe Seyes. But, for rea- 
fons worthy of that praftical wifdom which fu- 
perfeded their theoretic fcience, they preferred 
this pofitive, recorded, hereditary title to all which 
can be dear to the man and the citizen, to that 
Vngue fpeculative right, which expofed their fure 
inheritance to be fcrambled for and torn to pieces' 
by every wild litigious Ipirit. 
' The fame policy pervades all the laws which 
have fince been made for the prefervation of our 
liberties. In the ift of William and Mary, in 
the famous ftatute, called the Declaration of 
Right, the two houfes utter not a fyllable of '* a 
*^ right to frame a government for themfelves.** 
You win fee, that their whole care was to fecure 
the religion, laws, and liberties, that had beeii 
long poffefled, and had been lately endangered* 
** Taking * into their mod ferious confideration 
** the bejl means for making fuch an eftablilhment, 
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they giyrare aii canr prace-six^is br JbLncis: 
as fane €t Ehoi id? nvsrs, "^ ai r^e^SHF /^bAV* 
IB do ^ 2s tridr ^m^i^s im satg^ ais htr^f ^hd^ 
*^ done lot Twdicsrrg t^idr jexfim^ nsto ^a^JI 
«* liberties, to jicinrr*— -aLJii dKn iher pniT the 
king and queen, ^ xjlix: it inkf be Jt^-iinJ ami 
'< cnad^, trot ^^ .nciyarpukr die rkrhis and 
** liberties afirtii rniLi e^^Urti are Ae true •«* 
'^ //fs/ and indubitable rights and liberties of the 
*^ people of this kingdom." 

You will obicnre, that firoii Magna Charta to 
the Declaration of Right, it has been the unifbnn 
policy of our conftitution to claim and aflert 
our liberties, as an cntaiUd sMbtrilMc^ derival to 
us from our forefathers, and to be traufmitted to 
ojLir pcrflcrity j as an eftatc fpccially belonging to 
the people of this kingdom without any reference 
whatever to any oriicr more general or prior 
right. By this means our conlVitution pi*e- 
fqrves an unity in fo great a diverfity of its 
parts. We have an inheritable crown; an in- 
heritable peerage; and an houfe of commons 
and a people inheriting privileges, franchifes, 
and liberties, from a long line of anceftors. 

This policy appears to me to be the rcfult of 
profound refleftion ; or rather the happy cfFcft of 
following nature, which is wifdom without reflec- 
tion, and above it. A fpirit of innovation is gene- 
rally the refult of a felfifti temper and confined 
views. People will not looH. forward to poftcrity, 

who 
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who never look backward to Atit aficefto^s. Be-^* 
&dcs, the people of England well know^ that the 
idea of inheritance furniflies a fure principle of 
corifervation, and a fure principle of tfanf-*" 
miflion; without at all excluding a pfmciple^ 
of improvement. It leaves acquifition frcci 
but it fecure3 what it acquires. Whatever^ 
advantages are obtained by a ftate proceeding otv 
theie maxims^ are locked fail as in a fort 
of family fettlement; grafped as in a kind 
of mortmain for ever. By a conftitutional po- 
licy, working after the pattern of nature^ wcf 
receive, we hold, we tranfmit our government 
and our privileges, in the fame manner in which 
we enjoy and tranfmit our property and our 
lives* The inflitutions of policy, the goods of 
fortune,, the gifts of Providence, are handed down^ 
to us and from us, in the fame courfe and order« 
Our political fyftem is placed in a juft correfpon- 
dence and fymmetry with the order of the world, 
and with the nuxle of exiftence decreed to a 
permanent body compofcd of trarifitory parts » 
wherein, by the difpofition of a ftupendous wif-* 
dom, moulding together the great myfterious in- 
corporation of the human race, the whole, at one 
time, is never old, or middle-aged, or youngs 
but in a condition of unchangeable conftancy, 
moves on through the varied tenour of perpetual 
decay, fall, renovation, and progreffion. Thusy 
by preferving the method of nature in the con- 
duct of the ftate, in what we improve we arc 
never wholly new; in what we retain we arc 

never 
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never wholly obfolcic By adhcrbg ?n this 
fiianner and on thofc principles to our forefith;rrs, 
wc are guided not br the fi:prrlt:tion of an:iqua- 
rians, but by the fpirit or" phiiofophic analogy, 
in this choice of inheritance we h:ive given to our 
frame of polity the image of a relation in blooJ ; 
binding up the conftitution of cur country with 
our deareft domeftic ties; adopting our funda- 
mental laws into the bofom of our family affec- 
tions; keeping infeparable, and cherifhing with 
the warmth of all their Combined and mutually 
tefleftcd charities^ our ftate^ our hearths, our fe-' 
J)ulchres, and our altars. 

Through the farrie plan of a conformity to na- 
ture in our artificial inftitutions, and by calling in 
the aid of her unerring and powerful inllinfts, to 
foftify the fallible and feeble contrivances of 
our reafon, we have derived fevcral other, and 
thofe no fmall benefits, from confidering our li- 
berties in the light of an inheritance. Always 
afting as if in the prcfence of canonized fore- 
fathers, the fpirit of freedom, leading in itfclf to 
mifrule and excefs, is tempered with an awful 
gravity. This idea of a liberal defcent infpires 
us with a ftfnfe of habitual native dignity, which 
prevents that upftart infolencc almoft inevitably 
adhering to and dilgracing thofe who arc the 
firft acquirers of any diftinftion. By this means 
our liberty becomes a noble freedom. It carries 
an imppfing and majeftic afpeft. It has a pedi- 
gree and illuftrating anceflors. It has its bear- 
ings and its ^nfigns armorial. It has its gal- 
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lery of portraits; its monumental infcriptions; 
its records, evidences, and titles. We procure 
reverence to our civil inftitutions on the prin- 
ciple upon which nature teaches us to revere in- 
dividual men ^ on account of their age; and on 
account of thofe from whom they are defcended* 
All your fopbifters cannot produce any thing 
better adapted to preferve a rational and manly 
freedom than the courfe that we have purfued^ 
who have chofen our nature rather than our fpc- 
culations, our breads rather than our inventions, 
for the great confcrvatories and magazines of our 
rights and privileges. 

You might, if you pleafcd, have profked of out 
example, and have given to your, recovered free- 
dom a correfpondent dignity. Your privileges, 
though difcontinued, were not loft to memory. 
Your conftitution, it is true, whilft you were out 
of poffeffion, fufFcrcd wafte and dilapidation ; 
but you pofltfled in fome parts the walls, and in 
all the foundations of a noble and venerable 
caftle. You might have repaired thofe walls; 
you might have built on thofe old foundations. 
Your conftitution was fufpended before it was 
perfefted ; but you bad the elements of a confti- 
tution very nearly as good as could be wiflied. In 
your old ftates you poffeflTed that variety of parts 
correfponding with the various defcriptions of 
which your community was happily compofcd ; 
you had all that combination, and all that oppo- 
fition of interefts, you had that aftion and coun- 
teraftion which, in the natural and in tlic poli- 
tical 
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tical world, from the reciprocal ftrtjgglc of dis- 
cordant powers, draws out the harmony of the 
oniverfe. Thef:r oppofcd and conflifting interefts, 
which you confidered as fo great a blemifh in yotir 
old and in our prcfent confticution, interpple a 
falutary check to all precipitate refolutions ; 
They render deliberation a matter not of choice, 
but of ncceflicy ; they make all change a fub- 
jeft of comprcmifey which naturally begets mo- 
deration ; they produce temptr^entSy prevent* 
ing the fore evil of harfh, criKje, unqualified 
reformations ; and rendering all the headlong 
exertions of arbitrary power, in the few or 
in the many, for ever imprafticable. Through 
that diverfity of members i^Bd interefts, general 
liberty had as many fecuritiei as there were fepa- 
rate views in the fcveral orders ; whilft by prcf- 
fing down the whole by the weight of a real 
monarchy, the feparate parts would have been 
preve^ited from warping and ftartlng from their 
allotted places. 

You had all thefe advantages in your antient 
ftates ; but you chofe to adt as if you had never 
been moulded into civil focicty, and had every 
thing to begin anew. You began ill, becaufc 
you began by defpifing every thin^ that belonged 
to you. You fet up your trade without a capital. 
If the laft generations of your country appeared 
without much luftre in your eyes, you might 
have paffcd them by, and derived your claims 
from a more early race of anceftors. U^der a 
pious predileftion for thofe anceftors, your im^ 
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ginations would have realized in them a (tandard 
of virtue and wifdom, beyond the vulgar prafticc 
of the hour : and you would have rifcn with the 
example to whofe imitation you afpired. Refpedt- 
ing your forefathers, you would have been taugbc 
to refpeft yourfclves. You would not have cho- 
fen to confider the French as a people of yeftcr- 
day, as a nation of low-born fervile wretches 
lintil the emancipating year of 1789. In order to 
furniOi, at the expence of your honour, an excufe 
to your apologifts here for feveral enormities of 
yours, you would not have been content to be 
reprefented as a gang of Maroon flaves, fuddenly 
broke loofe from the houfe of bondage, and there- 
fore to be pardoned for your abufe of the liberty 
to which you were riot accuftomed and ill fitted. 
Would it not, my Worthy friend, have been wifer 
to have you thought, what I, for one, always 
thought you, a generous and gallant nation, long 
mifled to your difadvantage by your high and 
romantic fentiments of fidelity, honour, and loy- 
alty 5 that events had been unfavourable to you, 
but that you were not enfla.ved through any illi- 
beral or fervile difpofition ; that in your mod de- 
voted fubmiflion, you were aftuated by a prin- 
ciple of public fpirit, and that it was your coun- 
try you worfhipped, in the perfon of your king ? 
Had you made it to be underftood, that in the 
dclufion of this amiable error you had gone 
further than your wife anceftors ; that you were 
Vcfolved to refume your ancient privileges, whilft 
you preferved the fpirit of your ancient arfd your 

recent 
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recent loyalty and honour; or, if diffident of 
yourfelves, and not clearly difcerning the almoft 
obliterated conftitution of your anceftors, you 
had looked to your neighbours in this land, who 
had kept alive the ancient principles and models 
of the old common law of Europe meliorated 
and adapted to its prefcnt ftate — by following wife 
examples you would have given new examples of 
wifdom to the world. You would have rendered 
the caufe of liberty venerable in the eyes of 
every worthy mind in every nation. You would 
have fliamed defpotifm from the earth, by (hew- 
ing that freedom was not only reconcileable, but 
as, when well difciplined it is, auxiliary to law. 
You would have had an unoppreflive but a pro- 
du&ivc revenue. You would have had a fiou- 
rifliing commerce to feed it. You would have 
had a free conftitution ; a potent monarchy ; a 
difciplined army ; a reformed and venerated 
clergy ; a mitigated but fpirited nobility, to 
lead your virtue, not to overlay it; you would 
have had a liberal order of commons, to emu- 
late and to recruit that nobility ; you would have 
had a protefted, fatisfied, laborious, and obe- 
dient people, taught to feek and to recognize 
the happinefs that is to be found by virtue l 
&11 conditions ; in which confifts the true mori" 
equality of mankind, and not in that monftrous 
fiftion, which, by infpiring falfe ideas and vain . 
expeftations into men deftined to travel in the 
obfcure walk of laborious life, fcrves only to 
aggravate and imbitter that real inequality, 
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which it never can remove ; and which the or* 
der of civil life cftablifhes as much fof the be- 
nefit o( ihofe whom it muft leave in ah humble 
ftate, as thofe whom it is able to exalt to a con^ 
dition more fplendid, but not more happy. You 
had a fmooth and eafy career of felicity and 
glory laid open to you, beyond any thing re- 
corded in the hiftory of the world ; but you have 
fliewn that difficulty is good for man. 

Compute your gains : fee what is got by thofe 
extravagant and prefumptuous fpeculations which^ 
have taught your leadrrs to defpife all their prc-« 
deccffors, and all th<?ir contemporaries, and even 
to defpife ihemfclvcs, until the moment in 
which they became truly defpicable. By fol- 
lowing thofe falfe lights, France has bought 
undifguifed calamities at a higher price than any. 
nation has purchafcd the nioft unequivocal blef- 
fings ! France has bought poverty by crime ! 
France has not facrificed her virtue to her in- 
tercft } but fhe has abandoned her intereft, that 
fhe might proftitute her virtue. All other nations 
have begun the fabric of a new government, 
or the reformation of an old, by cftablifhing 
originally, or by enforcing with greater cxaclnefs 
fome rites or other of religion. AH othpr people 
have laid the foundations of civil freedom in 
feverer manners, and a fyftem of a more auftere 
and mafculine morality. France, when (he let 
loofe the reins of regal authority, doubled the 
licence, of a ferocious diflblutencfs in manners^ 
apd of an infolent irreligion in opinions and prac- 
tices ; 
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ticcs; and has extended through all ranks of 
life, as if (he were connmunicating fome privi- 
lege, or laying open fome fecluded benefit, all 
the unhappy corruptions that ufually were the 
difeafe of wealth and power. This is one of the 
new principles of equality in France. 

France, by the perfidy of her leaders, has utterly 
difgraced the tone of lenient council in the cabi- 
nets of princes, and difarmed it of its nnoft potent 
topics. She has fanftified the dark fufpicious 
nnaxims of tyrannous diftruft ; and taught kings 
to tremble at (what will hereafter be called) the 
dclufivcplaufibilities, of moral politicians. Sove- 
reigns will confidcr thofe who advife them to 
place an unlimited confidence in their people, as 
fubvettcrs of their thrones ; as trartors who 
aim at their deftruftion, by leading their eafy 
good-nature, under fpecious pretences, to admit 
combinations of bold and faithlefs men into a 
participation of their power. This alone (if there 
were nothing elfe) is an irreparable calamity to 
you and to mankind. Remember that your par- 
liament of Paris told your king, that in calling 
the dates together, he had nothing to fear but the 
prodigal excefs of their zeal in providing for the 
fupport of the throne. It is right that thefe 
men Ihould hide their heads. It is right that they 
fhould bear their part in the ruin which their 
counfel has brought on their fovereign and their 
country. Such fanguine declarations tend to 
lull authority afleepj to encourage it rafhly to 
engage in perilous adventures of untried policy ; 
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to Bcglefb thofe provifions, preparations^ an4 
precautions, which diftinguifh benevolence fron^ 
imbccillity 5 and without which no man can 
anfwer for the falutary effcft of any ^bftraft plat> 
of government or of freedom. For want of thefe, 
they have feen the medicine of the (late corrupted 
into its poifon. They have feen the French rebel 
againft a mild and lawful monarch, with mor^ 
fury, outrage, and infult, than ever any people 
Jias been known to rife againft the moft illegal 
ufurper, or the moft fanguinary tyrant. Their 
refiftance was made to conceflion; their revolt 
was from protection j their blow was aimed at 
an hand holding out graces, favours, and immu- 
nities. 

This was unnatural. The reft is in order. 
They have found their punifhment in their fuc- 
cefs. Laws overturned ; tribunals • fubverted 5 
induftry without vigour; commerce expiring! 
the revenue unpaid, yet the people impove- 
rifhed ; a church pillaged, and a ftate not re- 
lieved 9 civil and military anarchy made th« 
conftitutjon of the kingdom; every thing hu- 
man and divine facrificed to the idol of pub- 
lic credit, and national bankruptcy the confe- 
quence ; and to crown all, the paper fecurities of 
new, precarious, tottering power, the difcredit- 
ed paper fecurities of inripoverifhed fraud, and 
beggared rapine, held ,out as a currency for the 
fupport of an empire, in lieu of the two great 
recognized fpecies that reprefent the lafting con- 
ventional credit of mankind, which difappeare^ 
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und hid themfclves in the earth from whence they 
came, whcnihe principle of property, whofe cre^-^ 
ture$ and reprefcntatives they are, was fyftcmatir 
jcaJly fubvcrted. 

Were all thefe dreadful things neceflary f were 
fhey the inevitable refults of the defperate 
llruggle of determined patriots, compelled to 
l¥ade through blood and tumult, to the quiet 
fliore of a tranquil and profperous liberty ? No I 
nothing like it. The frefh ruins of France, 
which ihock our feelings wherever we can turn 
our eyes, are not the devaftation of civil war 5 
they are the fad but inftrudlive monuments of 
xafti and ignorant counfel in time of profound 
peace. Thiey are the difplay of inconfiderate and 
prefumptuous, becaufe unrefifted and irrefiftiblc 
authority. The perfons who have thus fquan- 
dered away the precious treafure of their crimes^ 
the perfons who have made this prodigal and 
wild wafte of public evils (the laft (lake referved 
for the ultimate ranfom of the ftate) have met in 
their progrefs with little, or rather with no oppo- 
(ition at all. Their whole march was more like 
a triumphal proceffion than the progrefs of a 
war. Their pioneers have gone before them, 
and demoliflied and laid every thing level at- 
their feet. Not one drop of their blood have 
they fhed in the caufe of the country they have 
ruined. They have made no facrifices to their 
projedts of greater confequence than their Ihoe- 
^.uckles, whilft they were iniprifoning their king, 
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murdering their fellow citizens, and bathing io 
tears, and plunging in poverty and diftrefs, thou-» 
fands of worthy nnen and worthy families. Their 
cruelty has not even been the bafe refult of fear. 
It has been the effcft of their fenfe of pcrfed: 
fafety, in authorizing treafons, robberies^ rapes> 
aflaflTinations, flaughters, and burnings through* 
out their harraflfed land. But the caufe of all waa 
plain from the beginning. 

This unforced choice, this fond eledion of 
evil, would appear perfcftly unaccountable, if wc 
did not conlider the compofition of the National 
AlTembly i I do not mean its formal conftitution^ 
which, as it now (lands, is exceptionable enough^ 
but the materials of which in a great meafure it is 
compofed, which is of ten thoufand times greater 
confequence than all the formalities in the world. 
If we were to know nothing of this Aflcmbly but 
by its title and function, no colours could paint 
to the imagination any thing more venerable. In 
that light the mind of an enquirer, fubdued by 
fuch an awful image as that of the virtue and 
wifdom of a whole people colleded into a fo- 
cus, would paufe and hefitate in condemning 
things even of the very worft afpeft. Inftead of 
blameable, they would appear only myfterious. 
JBut no name, no power, no funftion, no artificial 
inftitution whatfoever, can make the men of 
whom any fyftem of authority is compofed, any 
other than God, and nature, and education, and 
their habits of life have made them. Capacities 
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be^ofid thcfc the people have not to give. Virtut 
and Vifdom may be the objefts of their choice ; 
but their choice confers neither the one nor the 
other on thofe upon whom they lay their ordaining 
hands. , They have not the engagement of nature, 
they have not the promife of revelation for any 
fuch poweas. 

After I had read over the lift of the perfons 
and defcriptions cleftcd into the Tiers Etat^ 
nothing which they afterwards did could appear 
altonifhing. Among them^ indeed, I faw fome 
of known rank; fome ofihining talents; but of 
any practical experience in the ftate, not one man 
was to be found. The beft were only men of 

. theory. But whatever the diftinguiflied few may 
have been, it is the fubftance and mafs of the body 
which conftitutes its character, and muft finally 
determine its direftion. In all bodies, thofc 
who will lead, muft alfo, in a confiderable degree^ 
follow. They muft conform their propoGtions 
to the tafte, talent, and difpofition of thofe whom 
they wi(h to conduft : therefore, if an Aflcmbly 
is vicioufly or feebly compofed in a very great 
part of it, nothing but fuch a fupreme degree of 
virtue as very rarely appears in the world, and 
for that reafon cannot enter into calculation, will 
prevent the men of talents difleminated through 
ir from becoming only the expert inftruments of 
abfurd projects ! if what is the more likely event, 
infte^d of that unufual degree of virtue, they 
ihould be actuated by finifter ambition and a luft 
of meretricious glory, then the feeble part of the 
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Affcmbly, to whom at firft they conform, becomes 
in its turn the dupe and inftrumcnt of their defigns. 
In this political crafHck the leaders will be 
obliged to bow to the ignorance of their followers, 
and the followers to become fubfervicnt to the 
worft defigns of their leaders^ 

To fecure any degree of fobriety in the 
propofitions made by the leaders in any public 
affembly, they ought to refpeft, in fomc degree 
perhaps to fear, thofe whom they conduft. To 
be led any otherwife than blindly, the follow- 
ers muft be qualified, if not for a£tors, at leaft 
for judges; they muft alfo be judges of natural 
weight and authority. Nothing can fecure a 
fteady and moderate conduft in fuch affemblies, 
but that the body of them (hould be refpeftably 
compofed, in point of condition in life, of perma- 
nent property, of education, and of fuch habits 
as enlarge and liberalize the underftanding. 

In the calling of the ftates general of 
France, the firft thing which ftruck me, was 
a great departure from the antient courfe. 
I found the reprefentation for the Third Eftate 
compofed of fix hundred' perfons. They were 
equal in number to the reprefcntatives of both 
the other orders. If the orders were to ad . 
feparately^ the number would not, beyond 
the confideration of the expence, be of much 
moment. But . when it became apparent that 
the three orders were to be melted down 
into one, the policy and neceflary cfFeft of this 
numerous reprefentation became obvious. A 
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very fmall dcfertion from cither of the other 
two orders muft throw the power of both into 
the hands of the third. Jn fad, the whole power 
of the ftate was foon refolved into that body. Its 
due compofition became therefore of infinitely the 
greater importance. 

Judge, Sir, of my furprize, when I found that a 
very great proportion of the Affembly (a majori- 
ty, I believe, of the members who attended) waa 
compofed of praftitioners in the law. It was 
compofed not of diftinguilhed magiftrates, who 
had given pledges to their country of their 
^ience, prudence, a-nd integrity; not of lead- 
ing advocates, the glory of the bar j not of re- 
nowned profeflbrs in univerfities j — but for the 
far greater parr, as it muft in fuch a num- 
ber^ of the inferior, unlearned, mechanical, 
inerely inftrumental members of the profeffion* 
There were diftinguifhed exceptions 5 but the 
general compofition was of obfcure provincial 
advocates, of Rewards of petty local jurifdicj. 
tions, country attornies, notaries, and the wlw>le 
train of the minifters of municipal litigation, the 
fomentors and conduftors of the petty war of 
village vexation. From the moment I read the 
lift I faw diftinftly, and very nearly as it has hap- 
pened, all that was to follow. 

The degree of cftimation in which any pro- 
feflion is held becomes the ftandard of the cfti- 
mation in which the profefTors hold themfelves. 
Whatever the pcrfonal merits of many indivi- 
dual 
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^ual lawyers might have been, and in ntirtf 
h was undoubtedly very confiderable, in thai 
military kingdom, no part of the profedion had 
been much regarded, except the higheft of aM^ 
who often united to their profcffional offices great 
family fplendour, and were invefted with great 
power and authority. Thcfe certainly werd 
highly refpedled, and even with no frtiall degree 
of awe. The next rank was not much cfteemed i 
the mechanical part was in a very low degree of 
fepute. 

Whenever the fupreme authority is invefted 
in a body fo compofed, it muft evidently 
produce the confequenccs of fupreme authority 
placed in the hands of men not taught ha^ 
bitually to rcfpeft themfclves ; who had no pre-^ 
Tious fortune in charafter at (lake; who could 
not be cxpefted to bear with moderation, or to 
conduft with difcretion, a power which they 
themfclves, more than any others, muft bt 
furprized to find in their hands. Who could 
flatter himfelf that thefe men, fuddenly, and, as 
it werej by enchahtment, fnatched from the 
feumbleft rank of fubordination, would not be in- 
toxicated with their unprepared greatnefs ? Who 
could conceive, that men who are habitually 
meddling, daring, fubtle> aftive, of litigious 
difpofitions and unquiet iViinds, would eafily 
fall back into their old condition of obfcure 
contention, and laborious, low, unprofitable 
chicane? Who could doubt but that, at any 
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expence to the ftate, of which they underftood 
nothing! they mufl: purfue their private interefts, 
which they underftood but too well ? It was not 
an event depending on chance or contingency. 
It was inevitable i it was neceflfary; it was 
planted in the nature of things. They muft 
join (if their capacity did not permit them to 
lead) in. any projc6l which could procure to 
them a UHgiisus conftitutiom which could lay open 
to them tholie innumerable lucrative jobs which 
follow in the train of all great convulfions and 
revolutions in the itate^ and particularly in all 
great and violent permutations of property. 
Was it to be expedted that they would attend to 
the ftability of property, whofe exiftence had 
always depended upon whatever rendered pro- 
perty queftionable^ ambiguous, and infecure ? 
Their objeds would be enlarged with their eleva* 
tiooj but their difpoGtion and habits> and mode 
Qf accompliihing their defigns, mufl remain the 
fame. 

Well ! but thefe men were to be tempered 
and reftraincd by other defcriptions, of more 
fobcr minds, and more enlarged underftandings* 
Were they then to be awed by the fuper-eminent 
authority and awful dignity of an handful of 
country clowns who have feats in that Affembly, 
fome of whom are faid not to be able to read 
and write? and by not a greater number of 
traders, who, though fomewhat more inftrufted, 
and more confpicuous in the order of fociety, 
had never known any thing beyond their count- 
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lAg-tioufc ? >No ! both thcfc defcriptioris ^cf# 
tnore formed to be overborne and fwaycd by th€* 
intrigues and atciiices of lawyer^^ than to become 
their counterpoife. With fuch a dangerous dif- 
proportion, the whole nnufl: needs b6 governed by 
them. To the faculty of law was joined af pretty 
confiderable praportion of the faculty of medi- 
cine. This ficulty had hot, any more than 
that of tht. law, poflcfled in France its juft 
eftimation. Its pfofeflbrs therefore muil have? 
the qualities of men not habituated to fcnti- 
tnents of dignity. But fuppofing they half 
ranked as they ought to doj and as witb 
us they do aftuallyi the fides of fick beds 
are not the academies for forming ftatefmen 
and legiflators. Then cannie the dealers iiit 
ftocks and funds, who muft be eager, at any 
cxpence, to change their ideal paper wealth 
for the more folid fubftance of land. To thefe 
were joined men of other defcriptions, from 
whom as little knowledge of or attention to thd 
interefts of a great ftate was to be expefted, 
and as little regard to the liability of any 
inftitution ; men formed to be inftrumentSi 
not controls. Such in general was the compofi- 
tion of the Tiers Etat in the National Aflembly i 
in which was fcarcely to be perceived the 
flighted traces of what we call the natural 
landed interefl: of the country. 

We know that the Britifli houfe of commons, 
without {hutting its doors to any merit in any 
clafs, is, by the fure operation of adequate caufes, 
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filled with every thing illuftrious in rank, in de- 
fceat, in hereditary and in acquired opulence. 
In cultivated talents, in milicary, civil, naval, 
and politic 'diftindbion, that the country can af- 
ford* But fuppofing, what hardly can be fup« 
pofed as a cafe, that the houfe of commons fhoiild 
be. compofed in the fame manner with the 
Tiers Etat in France, would this dominion of 
chicane be borne with patience, or even con- 
ceived without horror ? God forbid I fhould 
infinuate any thing derogatory to tnat profeffion, 
which, is another priefthood, adminittcring the 
ritcs^.of facred juftice. But whilft I revere men 
in the fuqAions which belong to them, and 
would do, as much as one man can do, to pre- 
vent th^ir, exclufion from any, I cannot, to flat- 
ter then[), give the lye to nature. They are good 
apd ukful in the compofition ; they muft be 
xnijc^hievouis if they preponderate fo as virtually 
to.'become the whole. Their very excellence in 
their peculiar funftions may be far from a qua- 
lification for others. It cannot efcape obferva- 
tibn, that when men are too much confined to 
profefllonal and faculty habits, and, as it were, 
inveterate in the recurrent employment of that 
narrow circle, they are rather difabled than qua- 
lified for whatever depends on the knowledge 
of mankind, on experience in mixed affairs, 
on a comprehenfive connefted view of the va- 
rious complicated external and internal interefts 
which go to the formation of that multifarious 
thing called a ftate. 

' '- F After 
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After all) if the houfe of commons were to 
have an wholly profeflional and facuhy cdmpcff^ 
tion, what is the power of the houfe of comnfu>nSf 
circumfcribed and fViuc in by the immoveabte 
barriers of laws, ufages, pofitive rules of doAriae 
and praftice, counterpoized by the houfe of 
lords, and every moment of its exiftence at the 
difcretion of the crown to continue, prorogue, 
or diflblve us ? The power of the houfe of conr- 
hions, direfb or indire£t^ is indeed great; and 
long may it be able to preferve its greatnefs, and 
the fpirit belonging to true greatnefs, at the full; 
and it will do fo, as long as it can keep the 
breakers of law in India from becoming the 
makers of law for England. The power, how- 
ever, of the houfe of commons, when feaQr dii 
minifhed, is as a drop of water in the occift> 
compared to that reliding in a fettled majority Of 
your National AfTcmbly. That Affcrtbly,' fihce 
the deftru(ftion of the orders, has no ft/ndaniental 
law, no ftrift convention, no refpefted ufkge'to 
rcftrain it. Inftead of finding themfelves obliged 
to conform to a fixed conflitution, they have a 
power to make a conftitution which fhall con^ 
form to their dcfigns. -Nothing in heaven or 
upon earth can ferve as a control on them* 
What ought to ht the heads, the hearts, the dif- 
pofitions, that arc qualified, or that dare, not only 
to make laws under a fixed conftitution, but a): 
one heat to ftrike out a totally new conftitution 
for a great kingdom, and in every part of it, from 
the monarch on the throne to the vcftry of a 
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^arifli \ Sot— ^^ fooU rujb in tjohert mgels ftar i§ 
•• iftad/* In fuch a ftaec of unbounded power, 
for undefined and undefinable purpofes, the evil 
of a moral and almoft phyfical inaptitude of the 
man to the fulifkion muft be the greateft we can 
conccite to happen iii the management of human 
affairs. 

Haring confidettd the compofitiort of the third 
eftate as it ftood in its original frame, I took a 
view of the reprefentatives of the clergy. There 
too it appeared, that full as little regard was had 
to the general fecurity of property, or to the ap- 
titude of the deputies for their public purpofes, 
IB the prittciples of their eleftion^ That eledion 
waa.fd cofftrived as to fend a very large propor* 
fckm of. mere country curates to the great and 
arduooa work of new- modelling a ftate ; men who 
liever liad £ien the ftate fb much as in a piffcure^ 
men who knew nothing of the world beyond the 
bounds of an obfcure village ; who, immerfed in 
lHf)eleia poverty^ could regard all property, whe- 
ther fecular or ecclefialtical, with no otSifr eye 
t&ah that of envy i among whom mud be many, 
who, for the fmalleft hope of the meanefl: divi- 
dend in plunder, would readily join in any at-^ 
tempts upon a body of wealth, in which they 
could hardly look to have any (hare, ex- 
cept in a general fcfamble. Inftead of balanc- 
ing the power of the aflive chicaners in the other 
«flembly, thefb curates muft neceflarily -become 
the aftivi coadjutors, or at beft the paflSvc 
inftroments of thofe by whom they had been 
habitually guided in their petty village con- 
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cerns. They too could hardly be the moft 
confcientious of their kind, who, prefuming upoa 
their incompetent underftanding, could intrigue 
for a truft which led them from their natural re- 
lation to their flocks, and their natural fphercs 
of action, to undertake the regeneration of king- 
doms. This preponderating weight being added 
to the force of the body of chicane in the Tiers 
Etat, complcated that momentum of ignorance, 
rafhncfs, prefumption, and lull of plunder, which 
nothing has been able to refill. 

To obferving men it muft have appeared from 
the beginning, that the majority of the Third 
Eftate, in conjuntflion with fuch a deputation 
from the clergy as I have defcribed, whilft it 
purfued the deftrudbion of the nobility, would 
inevitably become fubfervient to the worft de- 
figns of individuals in that clafs* In the fpoil 
and humiliation of their own order thefe indi- 
viduals would poflefs a fure fund for the pay of 
their new followers. To fquander away the 
objedls which made the happinefs of their fel- 
Jows, would be to them no facrificc at ialK 
Turbulent, difcontented men of quality, in pro* 
portion as they are puffed up with perfonal pride 
and arrogance, generally defpife their own or- 
der. One of the firft fymptoms they difcover, 
of a iclfi(h and mifchievous ambition, is a pro- 
fligate difregard of a dignity which they par- 
take with others. To be attached to the fubdi- 
vifion, to love the little platoon we belong to in 
fociety, is the firfl: principle (the germ as it were) 
af public affedtions. It is the firlt link in the fc- 
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Ties by which we proceed towards a love to our 
countrjr and to mankind. The interefts of that 
portion of focial arrangement is a truil in the 
hands of all thofe who /compofe it ; and as none 
but bad men would. juftify it in abufe, none but 
traitors would barter it away for their own perfonal 
advantage. 

There .wcrc^ in the time of our civil troubles 
in England (I do not know whether you have any 
fuch.ia your-Aflembly in France) fcveral pcrfons, 
like the then Earl of Holland, who by them- 
&lves or their families, had brought an odium 
on the thrpne,. by the prodigal difpenfation of 
its bounties towards them, who afterwards joined 
in th« rebellions arifing from the difcontents of 
whicli they were themfclves the caufe ; men who 
helped to fubvert that throne to which they 
owcd^ fome of them, their cxiftence, others all 
that power which they employed to ruin th^r 
beoefador. If any bounds are fet to the rapa- 
cious demands of that fort of people, or that 
othera are permitted to partake in the objedts 
they would engrofs, revenge and envy fpon fill 
up the craving void that is left in their avarice. 
Confounded by the complication of diftcmpered 
paffions, their reafon is difturbed ; their views 
become vaft and perplexed 5 to others inexpli- 
cable; to themfelves uncertain. They find, on 
all fides, ^bounds to their unprincipled ambition in 
any fixed order of things. But in the fog and 
haze of qonfufion all is enlarged, and appears with- 
out any limit. 
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When men of rank facrifice all i6t$i of digNt 
nicy to an ambition without a dtftioft ofajo£k» 
and work with low inftrurnoits, and for low ends^ 
the whole compofition becompt low and bafe, 
Does not foniething like (bis now appear ia 
France ? Does it not produce focoething ig- 
noble and inglorious ? a kind of meanneis in 
all the prevalent policy ? a t^dcncjr in all that 
is done to lower along with individuals ^11 ths 
dignity and importance of the ftate ? Other ic- 
volutions have been conduced by perfons^ wha 
whilft they attempted or effected changes in 
the commonwealthji fondified their arobttian 
by advancing the dignity of the people wbofe. 
peace they troubled. They had long views^ 
They aim^ at the rule, not at the deftradtioo 
of their country. They were men df gi^ac 
civil, and great military talents, and if the tor* 
ror, the ornament of their ^ge* They wtre «ot: 
like Jcwl^rokers contending with each other who 
could beft remedy with fraudulent circulation 
^nd depreciated paper the wretchednefs and ruin 
brought on their cQuntry by their degenerate 
councils. The compliment made to one of the 
^reat bad men of the old itamp (Cromw^l) by 
his kinfman, a favourite poet of that time, fiiewt 
>vhat it was he propofed, and what indeed to 4 
great degree h^ ^ccpmplif^ed in the fucccis of 
)iis ambition : 

'* Still ^syou rife, the J^au, exalted too, 

** Finds no diftempcr whilft 'tis chahgM by jou ; 

*^ Chang'd like the world's great fcene, when withoot n^^ 

ff The rifmg fun night's vulgar lights dcftroys.'* . 
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Thefe difturbers were not fo much like men 
uforpiog poorer, as averting their natdral place 
in foeietjr. Tlleir^nfing was to lUuminace and 
hduUfy the worid. Tb^ir conqueft over their 
competitora was by Joudfaining thfin. The hand 
ibat, lilcc a deftroyicig angel, fmote the country^ 
commisnicated to it the force and energy under 
which ic ibfiered. I do not fay (God forbid) I 
tda oot iky, iJiat the virtues of^ foch men were to 
be faksn as s balance to their oritties ; but they 
ynxt^ fiime tomen^i^ to their effects. Such was, 
as I ftid, our Cfxmiwdl. Such were your whole 
«OB of Guiles, Condes, and Coligms. Such the 
Rkhlioas, who in more quiet times afted in the 
(pint of ii dvil war. Sucrh, as better men, and 
jfi s Ms dubious ^aufe, were your Henry the 4(h 
indyourfiiiUy, thon^ nurfed in civil confufions, 
luid nor wholly without fbme of their taint. It 
is a thiag to be WMidered at, to fee how very 
<bon JPnuiee, when tbk had a AionfieAt to refpire, 
recovered add emerged from the longeft and 
iiioft dreadful civU War that ever was known in 
any nation. Why ? Becaufc, among all their 
maffiicres, they bad not (lain the mind in their 
iieountry. A coitfcious dignity, a noble pride, a 
IjeoemuB fenfe ^ gl^ry and emulation, was not 
idxtiogmflied. ' On the contrary, it was kin- 
dled aftd inflamed. iThe organs alfo of the 
ftatc, however fbattered, exifted. AH the prizes 
of bonour and virtue, all the rewards, all the 
dtftinftions, remained. But your prcfent con- 
fufiODi like a palfy, has attacked the fountain 
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of life itfelf. Every perfon. in: your country^ih a 
fituation to be adbuaced by a. principle ofrhonowj 
is difgraced and degraded^ and can entertaib: no 
fenfation of life, except in a mortified, and 'hti- 
miliated indignation. But this generation - will 
quickly pafs away. The next generation of thtt 
nobility will.refemble the artificers and.xlownsy 
and money - jobbers, ufurers, .!and Jewis^. who 
will be always . their fellows,, fometimes their 
tnaftcrs. Believe me. Sir,- thoTc.wlio attempt lo 
level, never, equalize. In all focieti^, cohfUling 
of various defcriptions of citizens, iorc^k defdrip* 
tion mud: be uppermoft^ The levellers, thenar 
/ore only change and pervert, the -xi^tutal ' b^ 
der of things'; they load-the. edifice .jx)f;ifq* 
cicty, by fetting up in, che.air.what tbe:ftlidiiy 
of the ftrudture requires : to. i)(^ 99; the^groiUnk 
The afibciations of wyjors^ljftpd- carpenters, ;. of 
which the republic (of Paris, for inftawrc) is 
compofed, cannot be equa|^tO;the fituaci^i^ iOtO 
twhich, by the worft of, ufurp^fiops,^ ao qfyrpatioii 
on the prerogatives of nature,, you attempt to 
force them. ..... 

The chancellor of France at the opening., of 
,,the ftatcs, faid, in a toneof oratprial flourift,,thAt 
all occupations w^re honourable. If^h^rLmeanc 
only, that no honeft employrocnt wg^s difgraceful^ 
.he would not have gone beyqad the truth, Buj: 
in afferting, that any thing is honouraWOi WC 
imply feme diftindion in its fa^vour. The,occUr 
pation of an hair-dreffer, or of a working tallow* 
chandler, canpot be a matter of honour to any 
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perfdn«^o Ay dbthing of a number of other more 
fervile employmentsw Such defcriptions of men 
ought DOt ;to fufier oppreffion from the ftatc 5 
but the ftace fuffers oppreffion, if fuch as they, 
either mdividually or colledively^ are permitted 
to. rule. In thb you think you are combating pre* 
judice, but you are at war with nature^. 

1 do not,;. my dear Sir, conceive you to be of 
that fbphiftical captious fpirit, or of that uncan- 
did dulpefsr as to. require, for every general ob- 
ferm^on .or fentiment, an explicit detail of the 
Cor|^(r<5llveS'alxI exceptions, which reafon will pre- 
fua%e. to be included in all the general propoHtions 
whicbcome from reafonable men. You do not 
imag^nCi that! wiih to. confine power, authority, 
aod diHin&iPn to blood, and names, and titles. 
Kc^ Sii^ . There is no qualification for- govern- 

• Ecclefiafiicusj chap, xxyviii. verfe 24, 25. *' The wif- 
" ^ona of a' learned man cometh by opportunity of leifure : 
••.^amlhe'diatJiath little bofinefs (hall become wife." — *' How 
^^. can he get wifdom that holdeth the plough, and that glo- 
V.i^ethin th^ goad; that driveth oxen; and is occupied ia 
**. theif labours ; and whofe talk is of bullocks ?" 

Vejr. 27. '* So every carpenter and work-mailer that labour- 
<* €th night and day," &c, 

.Vcr. 33. ^* They (hall not be fought for in public counfeT, 
*^ nor fit high in the congregation : They ihall not fit on the 
** j.odges feat, nor underftand the fentence of judgment: 
** they cannot declare juftice and judgment, and they fhall 
♦*' not be found where parables are fpoken." 

Ver. 34, " But they will maintain the ftate of the world." 

I 4o tot determine whether this book be canonical , as the 
tiallican church* (till lately) has confidered it, or apocryphal, 
^s here it is takea. I am (tire it contains a great deal of 
feofcj an4 trails, 
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fnent, but virtue and wifdom, aftuil or prefump* 
live. Wherever thejr are a&uaily found, ibey 
have, in whatever ftate, condition^ pniftQion at 
trade, the paflport of Heaven to human place 
and honour. Woe to the country which would 
madly and impioufly reje£t the iervice of the 
talents and virtues, civil, milkary, of leligious, 
that are given to grace* and to ferve it| and 
MTOuld condemn to obfeurity every thing formed 
to difFufe luftre and glory around a ftate. Woe 
to that country too, that pafling into the oppo* 
fite extreme, coofiders a low education, a mean 
contraftcd view of things, a fordid mercraary 
occupation, as a preferable title to command. 
JBvery thing ought to be open ( but not tnfiif* 
ferently to every man. No rotation ^ no appokic* 
ment by lot ; no mode of eleftion operating m 
the fpirit of fortition or rotation, can be gene- 
rally good in a government converfant in ex- 
tqnfive objeAs. Becaufe they have no tendency, 
dircA or indireft, to feled the man with a view to 
the duty, or to accommodate the ikie to the otfief. 
1 do not hefitate to fay, that the road to etni- 
nence and power, from obfcure condition, ought 
not to. be made too eafy, aor a thing too much of 
courfe. If rare merit be the rareft of all rare things, 
it ought to pafs through fome fort of probation. 
The temple of honour ought to be featcd On an 
eminence. If it be open through virtue, let it be 
I'cmembered coo, that virtue is never tried but by 
fome difficulty, and fome ftruggle. 

Nothing is a due and adequdte reprefeiitation 
of a ftate, that does not reprcfent its ability, as 
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well as its property. But as ability 19 a vigoroOs 
and a&ive principle, and as property is fluggifht 
inert, and timid, it never can be fafe from the 
invafioos of ability, unlefs it be^ out of all 
propordon, predominant in the reprefentadon. 
It muft be raprefented too in great maflcs of za 
cumuUcicKi, or it is not rightly proteded. The 
chara&eriftic dTence of property, formed out of 
the combined principles of its acquifitioii and 
tonferva^n, is to be umqual. The great mafles 
therefore 5¥hieh excite envy, and tempt rapacity, 
mult be put out of the poffibility of danger* 
Then they form a natural rampart about the 
lefier ()roperties in all thefr gradations. The 
£ime quantity of propertv^ which is by the natural 
courfe of things divided aiBong many, has not 
the fame operadon. Its defenfive power is weak* 
coed as k is diffufed* In this difFufion each 
man's portion is leis than what, in the eagernefa 
•f his defires, he may flatter himfelf to obtain by 
diffipating the accumulations of others. The plun- 
der of the few would indeed give but a (hare in- 
conceivably fmall in the diftribution to the many^ 
But the many are not capable of making this cal- 
culation ; and thofe who lead them to rapine, never 
intend this diftribution. 

The power of perpetuating our property in our 
fiamilies is one of the mpft valuable and interefting 
circumftances belonging to it, and that which tends 
fhc moft to the perpetuation of foeiety itfelf. It 
makes our weaknefs fubfervient to our virtue 9 ic 
grafts benevolence even upon avarice. The pof- 
frfibrspf family wealth, and of the diftindion which, 
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attends hereditary poffeflion (as mofl: concerned in 
It) are the natural fecuricies for this tranfmiffion* 
With us, the houfe of peers is formed upon this 
principle. It is wholly corppofed of hereditary, 
property apd hereditary diilindtion ; and made 
therefore the third of the legiflature ; and in the 
laft event, the fole judge of all property in all 
its fubdivifions. The houfe of commons too* 
though not neceflTarily, yet in fa£l:, is always fo 
compofed in the far greater part. Let thofe 
WgQ proprietors he what they will, and they 
bave their chance of bejng amongfl: the befl:» 
they are at the very worft, the ballaft in the vef- 
fcl of the commonwealth. For though heredi- 
tary .wealth, and the rank which goes with it, 
are too much idolized by creeping fycophants^ 
and the blind abjeft admirers of power, they are 
too rafhly flighted in (hallow fpeculations of the 
petulant, afluming, fliort*fighted coxcombs of phi*r 
lofophy. Some decent regulated pre-eminence^ 
fome preference, (not exclufive appropriation) 
given, to birth, is neither unnatural, nor unjuft, 
por impolitic. 

It is faid, that twenty-four millions ought to 
prevail over two hundred thoufand. True ; 
if the conftitution ot a kingdom be a problem 
of arithmetic. This fore of difcourfe does well 
enough with the lamp-poft for its fecond : to 
men who may reafon calmly, it is ridicu- 
lous. The will of the many, and their inte- 
reft, muft very often differ ; and great will be 
the difference when they make an evil choice. 
A government of five hundred country attorriies 
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and obfcure curates is not good for twenty-fouif 
millions of men, though it were chofen by eight 
and forty millions ; nor is it the better for being 
guided by a dozen of perfons of quality, who 
have betrayed their truft in order to obtain that 
power. At prcfenf, you feem in every thing to 
have ftrayed out of the high road of nature. 
The property of France does not govern it. 
Of courfe property is deftroyed, and rational li- 
berty has no exiftence. All you have got for 
the prefent is a paper circulation, and a ftock- 
jobbing conftitution: and as to the future, do 
you ferioufly think that the territory of France, 
upon the republican fyftem of eighty-three in- 
dependent municipalities (to fay nothing of the 
parts that compofe them) can ever be governed 
as one body, or can ever be fet in motion by 
the impulfe of one mind ? When the Na- 
tional Aflcmbly has completed its work, it will 
have accompliflied its ruin. Thefe common- 
wealths will not long bear a (late of fubjcftion 
to the republic of Paris. They will not bear 
that this one body fhould monopolize the cap- 
tivity of the king, and the dominion over the 
aflcmbly calling itfelf National, Each will 
keep its own portion of the fpoil of the church 
to itfelf; and it will not fufFer either that fpoil, 
or the more juft fruits of their induftry, or the 
natural produce of their foil, to be fent to 
fwell the infolence, or pamper ihe luxury of the 
mechanics of Paris. In this they will fee none 
of the equality, under the pretence of which 
they have been tempted to throw off their alle- 
giance 
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giancc to their fovcrcign, as well as the ahticht 
conftitution of their tountry^ There can be n(f 
capital city in fuch a conftitution as they have 
lately tMde. They have forgot, that when they 
framed democratic governments, they had vir^ 
tually difaicmbered their country. The perfon 
whom they perfevere in calling king, has not 
power kfc to him by the hundredth part fufficienc 
CO hold together this collection of republics. Th< 
republic of Paris will endeavour indeed to com<*> 
pleat the debauchery of the army> and illegally 
to perpetuate the aflembly, without refort to its 
conftituents, as the means of continuing its def- 
{xotifm. It will make efforts, by beconiing the 
lieart of a boundlefs paper circulacion^ to draw 
every thing to itfelf -, but in vain. All this po^ 
licy in the end will appear as feeble as it is nov^ 
violent. 

If this be your aftual Situation, cothparcd td 
the fituation to which you were called, as it were 
by the voice of God and man, I cannot find it 
in my heart to congratulate you on. the choic4( 
you have made, or the fuccefs which has at- 
tended your endeavours. I can as little rfecom* 
mend to any other nation a condud grounded 
on fuch principles, and produftive of fuch cfFecls* 
That I rauft leave to thofe who can fee further 
into your affairs than I am able to do, and whd 
bcft know how far yqur adlions are favour^bli 
to their defigns. The gentlemen of the ReVo- 
lution Society, who were fo early in their corigra- 
tulations, appear to be ftrongly of opinion that 
there is fome fcheme of politics relative to this 

country^ 
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country, in which your proceedings mayt in fotne 
«ray, be ufbful. For your Dn Price, who fcems 
to have ipcculated hiahfelf into no fmall de^ 
grtc of fertour upon this fubjeft, addreflc$ 
his auditory in the following very remark* 
uhSc words: ^^ I cannot conclude without rci^ 
^' calling fartkulatly to your recolledtion 9 
*' confideration which I have msre than once aU 
*^ luded /0, and which probably your thoughts 
^< ha;vc' bun all alwg anticipating % a confidera*- 
^ tion with which my mind is imprejfed more than 
^ lean ixftefs^ I mean the confideration of the 
** favonrabkmefs of the prefent times to aU exertions 
" in the caufe of liberty.'^ 

It ta plain that the mind of this political 
Preacher was at the time big with fome extra- 
ordinstfy de^ y and it is very probable, that the 
thoughts of his audience^ who underftood him 
better than I do^ did all along run before him in 
hia reflexion, and in the whole train of confequen- 
ces to frhidi it led. 

Before I read that fermon, I really thought I 
bad liv^d in a free country ; and it was an error 
2 cheriihed» becaufe it gave me a greater likipg to 
the cxHiotry I lived in. I was indeed awar^, that a 
jealous^ ever-waking vigilance, to guard the trea- 
fuft of our liberty, not only from invafion, but 
from decay and corruption, was our bcil wifdom 
and our firft duty. However, I confidercd that 
trcafure rather as a poficflion to be fecured than as 
a prize to be contended for. I did not difcern how 
thciprefent time came to be fo very favourable to 
dU exertions in the caufe of freedom. The prc< 
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fcnt time differs from any other only by the cir-i 
cumftancc of what is doing in France. If. the 
example of that nation is to have an influence 
on this, I can eafily conceive why fome of /their 
proceedings which have an unpleafant afped^ 
and are not quite reconcileable to humanity^ 
generofity, good faith, and juflice, are palliated 
with fo much milky good-nature towards the 
a£lors, and borne with fo much heroic fortitude 
towards the fufFerers. It is certainly not prudent 
to difcredit the authority of an example we mean 
to follow. But allowing this, we are led to a very 
natural queftion ;— What is that caufe of liberrp', 
and what are thofe exertions in its favour, to 
which the example of France is fo Angularly 
aulpicious ? Is our monarchy to -^be * annihi* 
lated, with all the laws, all the tribunals, and 
all the antient corporations of the kingdom? 
Is every land-mark of the country to -be done 
away in favour of a geometrical and arfthmc* 
tical conftitution ? Is the houfe of lords to be 
voted ufelefs? Is epifcopacy to be aboiifhed? 
Are the church lands to be fold to Jews and 
jobbers; or given to bribe new-invented mu- 
nicipal republics into a participation in facri« 
lege? Are all the taxes robe voted grievance^ 
and the revenue reduced to a patriotic contri- 
bution, or patriotic prelents ? Are filver fhoe^ 
buckles to be fiibftituted in the place- of the land 
tax and the malt tax, for the fupport of the naval 
ftrength of this kingdom ? Are all orders, raqks, 
and diftinftions to be confounded, that out of 
univerfal anarchy, joined to national- bankrupo 
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cy, three or four thoufand dcmocrafcics Ihould h6 
formed into eighty-three, and that they may all, 
by fbmc fort of unknown attraftive power, be 
organized into one ? For this great end, is the 
army to be feduced from its difcipline and its 
fideility, firft, by every kind of debauchery, and 
then by the terrible precedent of a donative in 
theencrcafcof pay ? Are the curates to be fe- 
duced from their bifhops, by holding out to 
them the ddufivc hope of a dole out of the fpbils 
6f their own order? Are the citizens of Lx)ndoii 
to be drawn from their allegiance, by feeding 
them at the expence of their fellow-fubjefts ? 
Is a compulfory paper currency to be fubftituted in 
the place of the legal coin of this kingdom ? Is 
ifrtiat remains of the plundered flock of public re- 
Venue to be employed in the wild projeft of main* 
tBinittg two armies to watch over and to fight with 
each other ? — If thefe are the ends and means of the 
Revolution Society, I admit they are well aflbrted 5 
and France may furniih them for both with prece- 
dents in point. 

I fee that your example is held out to fhamie 
us. I know that we are fuppofed a dull fluggifh 
race, rendered paffive by finding our fituatioit 
tolerable s and prevented by a mediocrity of free- 
dom from ever attaining to its full perfeftion^ 
Your leaders in France began by afFefting to ad- 
mire, almoft to adore, the Britifh conftitution ; but 
as rfiey advanced they came to look upon it with 
a fovereign contempt. The friends of your Na- 
tional Afiennbly amongfl^ us have full as mean an 
4»pinion of what was formerly thought the glory of 
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their country. The Revolution Society has difl 
covered that the Englifh nation is not free. They 
are convinced that the inequality in our reprefen* 
tation is a " defeft in our conftitution fo grojs 
" and falpahUy as to nnake it excellent chiefly ia 
*^ form and tbvory^'^,'' That a reprefentation in 
the legiflature of a kingdom is not only the bafis 
of all conftitutional liberty in it, but of *' all legi'- 
" timate- government', that without it 2l government 
** is nothing but an ujurpation-^' — that. " when 
" the reprefentation is partial^ the kingdom pof^ 
" feffes liberty only par f tally, and if extremely 
•^ partial it gives only z femilance ; and if not 
" only extremely partial, but corruptly chofcn, 
^ it becomes a nuijancey Dr. Price confiders 
.this inadequacy of reprefentation as our funda^ 
mental grievance*, and though, as to the corrup-.. 
tion of this femblance of reprefentation, he hope^ 
it is not yet arrived to its full perfcftion of de- 
pravity; he fears that " nothing will be done 
** towards gaining for us this ejfential hleffingy 
" until feme great ahufe of povier again provokes 
" our refcntment, or fome great calamity again 
" alarms our fears, or perhaps till the acquifition 
" of a pute and equal reprefentation by other coun-^ 
/^ /r/Vj, whilft we are mocked with the fhadow^ 
** kindles our fhame." To this he fubjoins ^ 
note in thefe words. " A reprefentation, chofen 
*' chiefly by the Treafury, and a few thoufands 
•' of the dregs of the people, who are generally 
*^ paid for their votes.*' 

• Difcoarfe on the Love of our Counuy, 3d edit. p. 39. 
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You liiB fmilc here at the confiftency of thofe 
derriocratiftsj who, when they are not on their 
guard, treat the humbler part of the community 
with the greateft contempt, whilft, at the fame 
time, they pretend to make them the depofitories 
of all powen It would require a long difcourfc 
to point out to you the many fallacies that lurk 
in the generality and equivocal nature of the terms 
*' inadequate reprefcntation." 1 Ihall only fay^^ 
here, in juftice to that old-fafhioned conflitution^ 
luider which we have long profpered, that our 
reprefentation has been found pcrfeftly adequate 
to all the purpofes for which a reprefentation of 
the people can be defired or devifed. I defy the 
enemies of our conftitution to (hew the contrary. 
To detail the particulars in which it is found 
ib well to promote its ends, would demand a 
treatife on our practical conftitution. I ftate here 
the doftrine of the Revolutionifts, only that you 
and others may fee, what an opinion thefe gentle- 
men entertain of the conftitution of their coun- 
try, and why they feem to think that fome great 
abufe of power, or fome great calamity, as giving 
a chance for the blefllng of a conftitution accord- 
ing to their ideas, would be much palliated to 
their feelings s jou fee why they are fo much ena- 
moured of your fair and equal reprefentation^ 
which being once obtained, the fame efFefts 
might follow. You fee they confider our houfe 
of commons as only " a femblance,'* " a form/' 
** a theory," " a (hadow," "^ mockery," per- 
haps " a nuifance.'* 

Thefe gentlemen value themfelves on being 
G 2 fyftematic^ 
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lyftematic; and not without rcafon. Theymuft 
therefore look on this grofs and palpable defcGt of 
reprefentation, thU fundamental grievance (fo they 
call it) as a thing not only vicious in itfelf^ but 
as rendering our whole government abfolutel^ 
illegitimate^ and not at all T^ctter dian a downright 
ujurpation. Another revolution, to get rid of 
this illegitimate and ufurped government, would 
of courfe be perfeftly juftifiable, if not abfo- 
lutely neccffary. Indeed dieir principle, if yoii 
obferve it with any attention, goes much far- 
ther than to an alteration in the eleftion of the 
houfc of commons ; for, if popular reprefenta- 
tion, or choice, is necefl&ry to the legitimacy of 
all government, the houfe of lords is, at one 
f^roke, baitardized and corrupted in blood. 
That houfe is no reprefentative of th^ people 
at aH, ev.en in *^ femblance or in form/* The 
cafe of the crown is ahogether jls bad. la 
vain the crown may endeavour to fcrecn it- 
felf againft thefe gentlemen by the authority of 
the eilablilhment made on the Revolution. 
The Revolution which is reforted to for a title^ 
on their fyftem, wants a title itfelf. The Revo- 
lutbn is built, According to their theory, upon 
a bafis not more foUd than our prefent formali- 
ties, as it was -made by an houfe of lords not 
reprefcnting any one but themfelvesj and by aa 
houfe of commons cxaftly fuch as the prefent, 
that is, as they term it, by a mere " fhadow 
and mockery'' of reprefentation. 

Something they muft deftroy, or they fcem ta» 
themfelves to exift for no purpofe. One fet is 
for dcftroying the civil power through the eccle- 
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fiaftical ; another for demolifliing the ecclefiaftick 
through the civil. They are aware that the worft 
coafequences might' happen to the public in ac- 
complifliing tliis double ruin of church and ftate ; 
but they are fo heated with their theories, that 
they give more dian hints, that this ruin, with all 
the mifchiefs that muft lead to it and attend it, and 
which to themfelves appear quite certain, would 
act be unacceptable to them, or very remote 
from their wiflies. A man amongft them of 
great authority, and certainly of great talenfs, 
Ipeaking of a fuppofed alliance between church 
and ftate, fays, "perhaps we mufi wait for the 
** fall of the civil ^powers before this moft un^ 
** natural alliance be broken. Calamitous no 
^ doubt will that time be. But what conval^ 
** fion in the political world ought to be a fub- 
•* jeft of lamentation, if it be attended with fo 
^* dcfirable an effeft ?'* You fee with what a 
fteady eye thefe gentlemen are prepared to view 
the greateft calamities which can befall th^ir 
country ! 

It is no wonder therefore, that with thefe ideas 
of every thing in their conftitution and govern- 
ment at home, either in church or ftat^, as illegiti- 
mate and ufurped, or, at beft as a vain mockery, 
they look abroad with an eager and palTionate en- 
thufiafm. Whilft they are poflefled by thefe no- 
tions, it is vain to talk to them of the praftice of 
their anceftors, the fundamental laws of their coun- 
try, the fixed form of a conftitution, whofe merits ' 
are confirmed by the folid teft of long experience, 
and ^^ icreafing public ftrength and national pro- 
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Iperity. They dcfpifc experience as the wifdom 
of unlettered men ; and as for the reft, they have 
wrought under-ground a mirje that will blow up 
^t one gr^nd explofion all exannples of antiquity, 
all precedents, charters, and afts of parliament. 
They have '♦ the rights of men." Againft thcfe^ 
there can be no prefcriptiop ; againft thefe no 
agreement is binding: thefe admit no tempera- 
ment, and no compromife : any thing withheld 
from their full demand is fo much of fraud and in- 
juftice. Againft thefe their rights of men let no 
government look for fecurity in the length of its 
continuance, or in the juftice and lenity of its ad-, 
miniftration, The objeftions of thefe fpeculatifts, 
if its forms do not quadrate with their theories, 
are as valid againft fuch an old and benefi- 
cent government as againft the moft violent- 
tyranny, or the greeneft usurpation. They arc- 
always at i0ue with governments, not on a' 
queftion of abufe, but a queftion of competency, 
apd a queftion of title. 1, have nothing to fay 
to the clumfy fubtilty of their political meta- 
phyfics. Let them be their amufement in the 
fchools. — " I^la Je ja5let in aula—JEolus^ ei 
" claujo ventorum (;arcere regnet.'' — But let them 
not break prifon to burft like a. Levanter^ to 
fweep the earth with their hurricane, and tO' 
break up the fountains of the great deep to over- 
whelm us. 

Fur am I from denying in theory y full as far 

i§ my heart from withholding in pradlice (if I 

were of power to give or to withhold) the real 

rights of men. In denying rheir falfe cl^im^ 

, of ri^ht, I do not niean to injure thofe which 

arc 
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are real, and are fuch as their pretended rights 
would totally deftroy. If civil fociety be made 
for the advantage of man, all the advantages 
for which it is made become his right. It 
is an inftitution of beneficence; and law itfclf is 
only beneficence ' afttng by a rule. Men have 
a right to live by that rule ; they have a right to 
juftice ; as between their fellows, whether their 
fellows are in politic funftion or in ordinary 
occupation. They have a right to the fruits 
ef their induftry; and to the means of making 
their induftry fruitful. They have a right to 
the acquifitions of their parents; to the nou- 
rifliment and improvement of their offspring; 
to inftruftion in life, and to confolation in death. 
yrhatever each man can feparately do, without 
trcfpaflSng upon others, he has a right to do for 
himfelf ; and he has a right to a fair portion of all 
which fociety, with all its combinations of fkill 
and force, can do in his favour. In this partner- 
Ihip all men have equal rights ; but not to equal 
things. He that has but five (hillings in the partner- 
fliip, has as good a right to it, as he that has five hun- 
dred pound has to his larger proportion. But he 
has not a right to an equal dividend in the produfb 
of the joint flock ; and as to the ftiare of power, 
authority, and direftion which each individual 
ought to have in the management of the ftate, that 
I muft deny to be amongft the direft original 
rights of man in civil fociety ; for I have in my 
contemplation the civil focial man, and no other. 
It is a thing to be fettled by convention. 

If civil fociety be the ofi^spring of convention, 

that convention muft he its law. That convention 
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muft limit and modify all the ddcriptions of confti- 
tution which are formed under it. Every fort of 
legiflative, judicial, or executory power are its crea-» 
tures. They can have no being in any othei 
ftate of things; and how can any man claim^ 
under the- conventions of civil fociety, rights 
which do not fo much as fuppofe its e^iftence ? 
Rights which arc • abfolutely repugnant to it? 
One • of the firft motives to civil fociety, and 
which becomes one of its fundamental rules, is, 
$bat no man Jhould be judge in his own caufi. By 
this each perfon has at once diverted himfelf of 
the firft fundamental right of uncovenantcd man,^ 
that is, to judge for himfelf, and to affert his own 
caufc. He abdicates all right to be his own 
governor. He inclufively, in a great meafure^^ 
abandons the right of &lf-defence, the firft law 
of nature. Men cannot enjoy the rights of an 
yncivil and of a civil ftate together. That he 
may obtain juftice. he gives up his right of de- 
termining what it is in points the moft cflential to 
him. That he may fecqre fome liberty, he makes 
a furrender in truft of the whole of it. 

Government is not made in virtue of natural 
rights, which may and do exift in total inde- 
pendence of it; and exift in much greajer 
clearnefs, and in a much greater degree of 
abftraft perfeftion: but their abftraft perfec- 
tion is their praftical defeft. By having a right 
to every thing they want every thing. Govern- 
ment is 4 contrivance of human wifdom to pro- 
yide for human wants. Men have a right that 
thefe. wants fliould be provided for by this 
wifdom. Among thefe wants is to be reckoned 
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the want, out of civil fociety, of a fufficient re- 
ftraint upon their paflions. Society requires not 
only that the paflions of individuals fhould be 
fubje<5ted, but that even in the niafs and body 
as well as in the individuals, the inclinations of 
naen (hould frequently be thwartedf their will 
controlled^ and their paflions brought into fub- 
je6tion. This can only be done hy a power €ui 
• oftbemjelves ; and not, in the exercife of its func- 
tion, fubjeft to that will and to thofe paflions which, 
it is its office to bridle and fubdue. In this 
lenfe the reflraints on men, as well as their li- 
berties, are to be reckoned among their rights. 
But as the liberties and the reftriftions vary with 
times and circumftances, and admit of infinite 
modifications, they cannot be fettled upon any 
abftraft rule ; and nothing is fo foolifli as to difcu& 
thena upon that principle. 

The moment you abate any thing from the 
full rights of men, each to govern himfelf, and 
fuflfer any artificial poCtive limitation upon thofe 
rights, from that moment the whole organiza- 
tion of government becomes a confideration of 
convenience. This it is which -makes the con- 
llitution of a ftate, and the due diflribution of 
its powers, a matter of the mofl: delicate and 
complicated fkill. It requires a deep knowledge 
of human nature and human neceflities, and of 
the things which facilitate or obfl:ru(St the various 
ends which are to be purfued by the mechanifm 
^f civil inftitutions. The ftate is to have re- 
ciruits to its ftrength, and remedies to its dif- 
^empers. What is the ufe of difcuQing a 
Euan's abftraft right to food or to medicine ? 

The 
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• The qucftion is upon the method of procur- 
ing and adminiftering them. In that delibe- 
ration I Ihall always advifc to call in the aid of 
the farmer and the phyfician, rather than the pro- 
feflbr of metaphyfics. 

The fcience of conftrufting a commonwealth, or 
renovating it, or reforming it, is, like every other 
experimental fcience, not to be taught a priori. Nor 
is it a fliort experience that can inftruft us in that 
praftical fcFence ; becaufe the real efFe<5ts of moral 
caufes are- not always immediate ; but that which 
in the firft inftance is prejudicial maybe excellent in 
ks remoter operation; and its excellence may arifc 
even from the ill effefts it produces in the begin- 
ning. The reverfc alfo happens ; and very plaufible 
fchemes, with very pleafing commencements, have 
often fliameful and lamentable conclufions. In 
ftates there are often feme obfcure and almoft 
latent caufes, things which appear at firft view of 
little moment, on which a very great part of its 
profperity or adverfity may moft effentially de- 
pend. The fcience of government being therefore 
fo praftical in itfelf, and intended for fuch prac- 
tical purpofes, a matter which requires expe- 
rience, and even more experience than any perr 
fon can gain in his whole life, however fagaclous 
and obferving he may be, it is with infinite cau^ 
.^O' tion that any man ought to venture upon pull- 
ing down an edifice which has anfwered in any 
tolerable degree for ages the common purpofes 
, of fociety, or on building it up again, without 

having models and patterns pf approved utility be- 
fbre his eyes. 
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Thefe metaphyfie rights entering into com- 
mon life, like rays of light which pierce into a 
denfe medium, are, by the laws of nature, re- 
frafled from their ftraight line, • Indeed in the 
grofs and complicated mafs of human paffions 
and concerns, the primitive rights of men undergo 
fuch a variety of refraftions and rcfleftions, that 
it becomes abfurd to talk of them as if they con- 
tinued in the fimplicity of their original direftion. 
The nature of man is intricate; the objefts of 
fociety are of the greatcft poffible complexity; 
and therefore no limple dilpofition or diredlion of 
power can be fuitable either to man's nature, or 
to the quality of his affairs. When I hear the 
fimplicity of contrivance aimed at and boafted 
of in any new political conftiturions, I am at; 
no lofs to decide that the artificers are grofsljr 
ignorant of their trade, or totally negligent 
of their duty. The fimple governments arc 
fundamentally defeftive, to fay no worfc of them* 
If you were to contemplate fociety in but one 
point of view, all thefe fimple modes of polity 
are infinitely captivating. In efFeft each would 
anfwer its fingle end much more perfeftly than the 
more complex is able to attain all its complex 
purpofes. But it is better that the whole (hould 
be imperfeftly and anomaloufly anfwered, than 
that, while fome parts are provided for with great 
exaftnefs, others might be totally neglefted, or 
perhaps materially injured, by the over-care of a 
favourite member. 

The pretended rights of thefe theorifts are all 
extremes i and in proportion as they are meta- 
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phyGcally true, thty are morally and politicaUy 
falfc. The rights of men arc in a fort of mid-> 
JU, incapable of definition, but not impoITible 
to be difcerned. The, rights of men id govern- 
ments are their advantages ; and thefe are oftea 
in balances between differences of good ; in com- 
proniifes fometimes between good and evil, and 
fometimes, between evil and cviL Political rea- 
fon is a computing principle ; adding, fubtrafting, 
multiplying, and dividing, morally and not me- 
taphyfically or mathematically, true moral deno-* 
minations. 

. By thefe theorifts the right of the people is 
almoft always fophiftically confounded with their 
power. The body of the conimunity, when- 
ever it can come to aft, can meet with no ef- 
fedual refiftance j but till power and right arc 
the fame, the whole body of them has no right 
inconfiftent with virtue, and the firft of all vir- 
tues, prudence. Men have no right to what is 
not reafonable, ^nd to what is not for their be- 
nefit ; for though a pleafant writer faid, Licea^ 
perire poetisy when one of them, in cold blood, is 
faid to have leaped into the flames of a volcanic 
rtwoluuonyjirdentemfrigidusjEtnaminftluU, I con- 
fider fuch a frolic rather as an unjuftifiable poetic 
licence, than as one of the franchifes of Parnaffus ; 
and whether he were poet or divine, or politician 
that chofc to exercife this kind of right, I think 
that more wife, becaufc more charitable thoughts 
would urge me rather to fave the man, than to 
preferve his brazen flippers as the monuments 
of his folly, 
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The kind of annivcrfaiy fermons, to which 
a great part of what I write refers*, if men are 
not (hamed out of their prefent courfe, in com- 
memorating the fa£t, will cheat many out of the 
principles, and deprive them of the benefits ot 
the Revolution they commemorate. I confefs 
tor you. Sir, I never liked this continual talk of 
refiftance and revolution, or the praftice of mak- 
ing the extreme medicine of the conftitution its 
daily bread. It renders the habit of fociety 
dangeroufly valetudinary r it is taking periodical 
dofes of mercury fublimate, and fwalk>wing down 
repeated provocatives of cantharides to our love of 
liberty. 

This diftemper of remedy, grown habituaf, 
, relaxes and wears out, by a vulgar and profti- 
luted ufe, the fpring of that fpirit which is to be 
exerted on great occasions, it was in the moft 
patient period of Roman fervitude that themca. 
of tyrannicide made the ordinary exercife of 
boys at fchool — cum permit Jeeves chjjis numerc/it 
tyrannos. In the ordinary (late of things, it 
produces in a country like ours the word effefts, 
even on the caufe of that liberty which it abufes 
with the diflblutencfs of an extravagant fpecula- 
lion. Almoft all the high-bred republicans of 
my time have, after a fhort fpace, become the 
moft decided, thorough-paced courtiers; they 
ibon left the bufmefs of a tedious, moderate, but 
praftical refiftance to thofe of us whottj, in 
the pride and intoxication of their theories, 
they have flighted, as not much better than 
tories. Hypocrify, of courfe, delights in the 

moft 
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moft fublime fpeculatioqiii- for, never intending 
to go beyond fpcculation,.. it cofls nothing to 
have it magnificent. But even in cafes where 
rather levity than fraud was to be fufpedled in 
thefe ranting fpeculations, the iiTue has been 
much the fame. Thefe profeflbrs, finding their 
extreme principles not applicable to cafes which 
call Qnly for a qualified^ or, as I may fay, civil 
and legal refiftance, in fuch cafes employ no 
refiftance at all. It is with them a war or a re- 
volution, or it is nothing. Finding their fchemes 
of politics, not adapted to the ftate of the world 
in which they live, they often come to think 
lightly of all public principle ; and are ready, on 
their part, to abandon for a very trivial intereft 
what they find of ^ftxj trivial value. Some in- 
deed arc of more fteady and perfevering natures 5 
but thefe are eager politicians out of parlia- 
ment, who have little to tempt them to aban- 
don their favourite projefts. They have fome 
changd in the church or ftate, or both, con- 
,ftantly in their view. When that is the cafe, 
they are always bad citizens, and perfeftly unfure 
connexions.. For, confidering their fpeculative 
defigns as of infinite value, and the aftual ar- 
rangement of , the ftate as of no eftimation, they 
are at,^ beft indifferent about it. They fee no 
merit in the good, and- no. fault in the vicious 
management of public affairs ; they rather rejoice 
in the latter, as more propitious to revolution. 
They fee no merit or demerit in any man, or 
any aflion, or any political principle, any further 
than a$ they paay forward or re.card their defign 
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•f change : they therefore take up, one day, th^ 
moft violent and ftretched prerogative, and anpther 
time the wildeft democratic ideas of freedom, and 
pafs from the "one to the other without any fort of 
regard to caufe, to perfon, oi; to party. 

In France you are now in the crifis of a revo- 
lution, and in the tranfit from one form of govern- 
ment to another — you cannot fee that charafter of 
men exaftly in the fame fituation in which we fee 
it in this country. With us it is militant; with you 
it is triumphant; and you know how it can aft 
when its power is commenfurate to its will. I 
would not be fuppofed to confine thofe oblerva- 
tions to any defcription of men, or to comprehend 
all men of any defcription within them— No! 
far from it. I am as incapable of that Vy^ftice, 
as I am of keeping terms with thofe who profefs 
principles of extremes ; and who under the 
name of religion teach little elfe than wild and 
dangerous politics. The worft of thc^fc poli- 
tics of revolution is this j they temper and 
harden the breaft, in order to prepare it for 
the dcfperate ftrokcs which are fometimes ufcd 
in extreme occafions. But as thefe occafions 
may never arrive, the mind receives a gratui- 
tous taint; and the moral fentiments fufFer not 
a little, when no political purpofe is ferved by 
the depravation. This fort of people are lb 
taken up with their theories about the rights oi^ 
man, that they have totally forgot his nature. 
Without opening one new avenue to the under- 
ftanding, they have fucceeded in (lopping up 
thofe that lead to the heart. They have per- 
verted 
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Verted in themfclves, and in thofe that attend to 
them, all the well-placed fympathies of the human 
breaft. 

This famous fermon of the OkJ Jewry breathes 
nothing but this fpirit through all the political 
part. Plots, mafTacres, aflalTinations, (eem to ibme 
people a trivial price for obtaining a revolution. A 
cheap, bloodlefs reformation, a guiltlefs liberty, 
appear flat and vapid to their tafte. There muft 
be a great change of fcene ; there muft be a mag- 
nificent ftage efFeft j there muft be a grand fpec- 
tacle to rouze the imagination, grown torpid with 
the lazy enjoyment of fixty years fecurity, and the 
ftill unanimating repofc of public profperity. The 
Preacher found them all in the. French revolution. 
This inlpires a juvenile warmth through his whole 
frame. His enthufiafm kindles as he advances ; 
and when he arrives at his peroration, it is in a 
full blaze. Then viewing,, from the Pifgah of his 
pulpit, the free, moral, happy, flourifliing, and 
gloriouj ftate of France, as in a bird-eye landfcapc 
of a promifcd land, he breaks out into the following 
rapture :- 

" What an eventful period is this ! I am 
** thankful that I have lived to it; I could al- 
'* moft fay, Lordy now lelteft tbou thy Jervmt de^ 
*' fart in feace^ for mine eyes have feen thy falva-- 
f* tion. — I have lived to fee a dijffufion of know- 
"*' ledge, which has undermined fuperftition and 
" error. — I have lived to fee the rights of mm 
'* better underftood than ever j and nations pant- 
" ing for liberty which feemed to have 1(A the 
*^ ideaof it.— I have lived to fee Thirty Millions 
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^ ef People, incHgnant and refolute, Ipufning at 
** flavery, and dcmtoding liberty with aa ii*re^ 
^ fiftible voice, ^heir King led in triumpby and 
^^ em arbitrary monarch Jurrendering himfelf ta bis 

BefcM-e I proceect further,- 1 have to remark, 
riiait Dr. Price feeins rather to over-value the 
great accpaifitions of light which he has obtained 
atxd diffufed in this^ age* The laft century ap- 
pears to me to have been quite as much en-- 
fightened^ It had> though in a difierent placej, 
a triumph as memorable as that of Dr. Price; 
aad feme of the gre^t preachers of that period 
|afixx>k of it as eagerly as he has done in the 
trhinaj>h of Frtocc* On the trial of the Rev* 
Hugh Peters for high treafon, ft was depofed> 
diac- when King Charles was brought to Lon- 
don for his tria)> the Apoftle of Liberty in that 
day conduced the ttiumfh. " I faw/* fays the 
witnefs, " his majefty in the coach with fix 
^ hories> and Peters riding before the king 
** iriumfhingy Dr. Price, when he talks as if he 
had made a difcovery, only follows a precedent ^ 
for, after the commencement of the king's trial, 
diis precurfor, the fame Dr. Peters, concluding 
a long prayer at the royal chapel at Whitehall, 

• Anotlier of thfefe reverend gentleirien, Who was witneffs 
to fome of the ijpc6lacl©4 whicK Paris ha* lately exhibited^ 
cs^prefTes himfelf thus, ** A king dragged irijuhmlffive triumph- 
■* hy bii^ conquering fubjtSs is one of thofe apjpearances of 
** grandeur which feldom rife in the profpeft of humari af- 
" fairs, and which, during the remainder of my lifts I ^all 
** think of with wonder and gratification.'* Thefe gentlemen 
agrte marvdloufly in their fbellngs. 

H (he 
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(he had very triumphantly chofen his place) faicf; 
" I have prayed and preached thefe twenty years i 
" and now I may fay with old Simeon, Lord^ now 
^ letteji thou thy Jervant depart in feace^ for mine 
*' eyes have Jem thy Jalvation*** Peters had not 
the fruits of his prayer j for he neither departed to 
foon as he wifhed, nor in peace. He became (what 
I heartily hope none of his followers may be in 
this country) himfelf a facrifice to the triumph 
which he led as Pontiff. They dealt at the Refto- 
ration, perhaps, too hardly with this poor good 
man. But we owe it to his memory and his fuf- 
ferings, that he had as much illumination, and as 
much zeal, and had as effeftually undermined all 
the Juperfiition and error which might impede the 
great bufinefs he was engaged in, as any who fol- 
low and repeat after him, in this age, which would 
aflume to itfelf an exclufive title to the knowledge 
of the rights of men, and all the glorious confc-' 
quences of that knowledge. 

After this fally of the preacher of the Old 
Jewry, which differs only in place and time, 
but agrees perfeftly with the fpirit and letter 
of the rapture of 1648, the Revolution Soci- 
ety, the fabricators of governments, the heroic 
band of cajhierers o( monarchs, eleftors of fove-* 
reigns, and leaders of kings in triumph, ftruttiog 
with a proud confcioufnefs of the difFufion of 
knowledge, of which every member had ob- 
tained fo large a (hare in the donative, were in 
hafte to make a generous difRifion of the know- 

• State Trials, vol. ii. p. 360, p. 363. 
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liedge they had thus gratuitoufly received. To make 
this bountiful communication, they adjourned from 
the church in the Old Jewry, to the London Ta- 
vern J where the fame Dr. Price, in whom the fumes 
of his oracular tripod were not entirely evaporated, 
moved and carried, the refolution, or Jlddrefs of 
congratuktion, tranfmitted by Lord Stanhope to 
the National Aflembly of France. 

I find a preacher of the gofpel prophaning the 
beautiful and prophetic ejaculation, commonly call- 
ed " nunc dimiuis,'* made on the firft prefentation 
of our Saviour in the Temple, and applying it, 
with an inhuman and unnatural rapture, to the 
moft horrid, atrocious, and afflifting fpeftacle, that 
perhaps ever was exhibited to the pity and indig- 
nation of mankind. This *' leading in triumphy^ 
a thing in its beft form unmanly and irreligious, 
which fills our Preacher with fuch unhallowed 
tranfports, muft fhock, I believe, the moral tafte 
of every well-born mind. Several Englifh were 
the ftupified and indignant fpeftators of that tri- 
umph. It was (unlefs we have been ftrangely 
deceived) a fpeftacle more refembling a procef- 
fion of American favages, entering into Onon- 
daga, after fome of their murders called viftories, 
and leading into hovels hung round with fcalps, 
their captives, overpowered with the feoffs and 
buffets of women as ferocious as themfelves, much 
more than it refembled the triumphal pomp of a 
civilized martial nation; — if a civilized nation, 
or any men who had a fenfe of generofity, were 
capable of a pcrfonal triumph over the fallen and 
affli^ed. 

H a This, 
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This, my dear Sir, was not the triumph of 
France. 1 muft believe that, as a nation, it 
overwhelmed you with ftiame and horror. I muft 
believe that the National Aflembly find them- 
felves in a ftate of the greateft humiliation, in 
not being able to punifh the authors of this 
triumph, or the aftors in itj and that they are 
in a fituation in which any enquiry they may 
make upon the fubjeft, muft be dettitute eveji * 
of the appearance of liberty or impartiality. The 
apology* of that Aflembly is. found in their fitu- 
ation ; but when we approve what they mufi bear> 
it is in us the degeqerate choice of a vitiated 
mind. 

With a cornpelled appearance of deliberation^ 
they vote, under the dominion of a ftern neceflity* 
They fit in the he^rt, as it were, of a foreign re- 
public : they have their re(idence in a city whofc 
eonftitution has emanated neither from the char- 
ter of th^ir king, nor from their legiflative ppwer» 
There they a^'e furrounded by an army not raifed 
cither by the authority of their crown, q;: by their 
command ; and which, if they ftiould order to dif- 
folve itfelf, would inftantly dilTolve them. There 
they fit, after a gang of aflaflSns had driven away $!)me 
hundreds of the menpbers; whilft thofe who held 
the fame moderate principles, with more patn^hcc 
or better hope, continued every day expofed ta 
outrageous infults and murderous threats. There 
a majority, fometimes real, fometimes pretended, 
captive itfelf, compels a captive king to iffue 
as royal cdifts, at third hand, the polluted rton- 
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fenfe of their moft licentious and giddy coffijfc- 
houfes. It is notorious, that all their meafures arc 
decided before they are debated. It is beyond 
doubt, that under the terror of the bayonet, and 
the lamp-poft, and the torch to their houfes, they 
are bWigcd to adopt all the crude and defperatc 
meafures fuggcftcd by clubs compofed of a mon- 
ftrous medley of all conditions, tongues, and na« 
tions. Among thefe are found perfons, in compa- 
rifen of whom Catiline v^ould be thought fcrupu- 
lous, and Gethegus a man of fobriety and mode- 
ration. Nor is it in thefe clubs alone that the 
publiitk meafures are deformed into mpnfters. They 
imdergo a previous diftortion in academics, intend- 
ed as (b many feminaries for thefe clubs, which 
arc fct up in lall the places of publick refort In 
thefe nftcetings of all forts, every counfel, in pro- 
poition as it is daring, and violent; and perfidious, 
]a tik.cn for the mark of fuperior genius. Hurpa- 
nity and compaffion are ridiculed as the fruits of 
ftipcittition and ignorance. Tendfernefs to indivi- 
duals is confidered as treafon to the public.^ Li- 
berty is always to be cftimated perfeft as property 
is rendered infecure. Amidft aflaffination, maf- 
facre, and confifcation, perpetrated or meditated, 
they are forming plans for the good order of 
future fociety. Embracing in their arms the 
Carcafes of bafe criminals, and promoting their 
relations on the title of their offences, they 
drive hundreds of virtuous perfons to the fame 
end, by forcing them to flibfift by beggary or 
by crime. 

H 3 The 
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SThc Aflembly, their organ, a6ts before them the 
farce of deliberation with as little decency as li- 
berty. They aft like the comedians of a fair be- 
fore a riotous audience ; they aft amidft the tumul- 
tuous cries of a mixed mob of ferocious men, and 
of women loft to ftiame, who, according to their 
infolent fancies, direft, control, applaud, explode 
them^ and fometimes mix and take their feats 
amongft themj domineering over them with a 
ftrange mixture of fervile petulance and proud 
prefumptuous authority. As they have inverted 
order in all things, the gallery is in the place of 
the houfe. This Affcmbly, which overthrows kings 
and kingdoms, has not even the phyfiognomy and 
afpeft of a grave legiflative body— nee color imperii^ 
nee frons erat ulla jenaius. They have a power 
given to them, like that of the evil principle, tq 
fubvert and deftroy j but none to conftruft, except 
fuch machines as may be fitted for further fubver- 
fion and further deftruftion. 

Who is it that admires, and from the heart 
IS attached to national reprefentativc affemblies, 
but muft turn with horror and difguft from fuch 
a profane burlefque, and abominable perverfioa 
of that facred inftitute ? Lovers of monarchy, lo- 
vers of rcpublicks, muft alike abhor it. The mem- 
bers of your Aflembly muft themfelves groan under 
the tyranny of which they have ^11 the fhame, none 
of the direftion, and little of the profit. I am fure 
many of the members who compofe even the ma- 
jority of that body, muft feel as I do, notwith- 
ftahding the applaufes of the Revolution Society, 

— Miferabl| 
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•—Miferablc king! miferable Aflembly! How 
muft that aflembly be filently fcandalized with thofe 
of their members, who could call a day which 
ieemed to blot the fun out of Heaven, " un beau 
jour*!" How muft they be inwardly indignant at 
hearing others, who thought fit to, declare to them, 
*' that the veflel of the ftate would fly forward 
'* in her courfe towards regeneration with more 
'* fpeed than ever,'\ from the ftifl^ gale of treafon 
and murder, which preceded our Preacher's tri- 
umph! What muQ: they have felt, whilft with 
outward patience and inward indignation they 
heard of the flaughter of innocent gentlemen in 
their houfes, that *^ the blood fpilled was not the 
*^ moft pure ?" What muft they have felt, when 
they were befieged by complaints of diforders 
nvhich Ihook their* country to its foundations, at 
being compelled coolly to tell the complainants, 
that they were under the proteftion of the law, 
and that they would addrefs the king (jthe captive 
king) to caufe the laws to be enforced for their 
proteftion ; when the enflaved minifters of that 
captive king had formally notified to them, that 
there were neither law, nor authority, nor power 
left to proteft? What muft they have felt at 
being obliged, as a felicitation on the prefent 
new year, to requeft their captive king to forget 
the ftormy period of the laft, on account of the 
great good which be was likely to produce to 
his people; to the complete attainment of which 
gqod they adjourned the praftical demonftr^tion^ 

* 6th of Oaober, 1789, 
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of their loyalty, af&ring him of their obedience, 
when he fhould no bnger poflefs any authonty 
to command i 

This addrefs was made wkh laouch good^nature 
and affeftion, to be fure. But among the rcvolu^ 
tions in France, rauft he reckoned a confiderable 
revolution in their ideas of politencfe. In Eng- 
land we are faid to learn manners at fecond-hand 
from your fide of the water, and that we drels 
our behaviour in the frippery of France. If fo, 
we are ftill in the old cut ; and have not fo far 
conformed to the new Parifian mode of good- 
brtfeding, as to think it quite in the moft refined 
ftrain of delicate compliment (whether in condo-» 
lence or congratulation) to fay, to the moft humi- 
liated creature that crawls upon the earth, that 
great public benefits are derived from the murder 
of his fefvants, the attempsed affaflination of him- 
fclf and of his wife, and the mortification, dif- 
grace, and degi:adatioh, chat he has perfonally 
fufFered. It is a topic of confolation which our 
ordinary of Newgate would be too humane to 
life to a criminal at the foot of the gallows. I 
fliould have thought that the hangman of Paris, 
now that he is liberalized by the vote of the 
National Aflembly, and is allowed his rank and 
arms in the Herald's College of the rights of men, 
would be too generous, too gallant a man, too fuU 
of the fenfe of his new dignity, to employ that 
cutting confolation to any of the perfons whom 
the leze nation might bring under the adminiftr^-t 
tion of his executive powers. 

A man is fallen indeed, when he is thus flat^ 

tcrcd. 
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Cered, Th^ anodyne draught of oblivion, thu« 
Aiagged, is well calculated to prefervc a galling 
vwakefiilnefs, and to feed the living ulcer of a cor* 
roding memory. Thus to adminiftcr the opiate 
potkm of amnefty, powdered with all the ingre- 
dients of fcorn and contempt, is to hold to bis lips, 
iflllead of " the balm of hurt minds/* the cup of 
human mifery full to the brim, and to force bim to 
flrink it to the dregs. 

Yielding to reafons, at leaft as forcible as thofe 
which were fo delicately urged in the complinricnt 
on the new year, the king of France will probably 
endeavour to forget thefe events,* and that compli- 
ifnent. But hiftory, who keeps a durable record of 
fttt our afts, and exercifes her awfiil cenfure aver 
the proceedings of all forts of fovereigns, will not 
forget, either thofe events, or the aara of this li- 
beral refinement in the intercourfe of mankind. 
Hiftory will record, that on the morning of the 
6th of Oftober 1789, the king and queen erf" 
France, after a day of confufion, alarm, difmay, 
and flaughter, lay down, under the pledged fc- 
curity of public faith, to indulge nature in a 
few hours of refpite, and troubled melancholy 
repofe. From this fleep the queen was firft 
ftartled by the voice of the centinel at her door, 
who cried out to her, to fave herfelf by flight—- 
that this was the laft proof of fidelity he could 
give — that they were upon him, and he was 
dead. Inftantly he was cut down. A band of 
cruel ruffians and affaflins, reeking with his blood, 
fuihed into the chamber of the queep, and pierced 

with 
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difcrction ; I mean^ the circumftancc of the le 
Facan of the triumph, the animating cry which 
called « for all the BISHOPS to be hanged on 
" the lamp-poftsV* might well have brought 
forth a burft of enthufiafm on the forefeea 
coniequences of this happy day. I allow to fo 
much enthufiafm fome little deviation from prii* 
dcnce, I allow this prophet to break forth inta 
hymns of joy and thankfgiving on an event which 
appears like the precurfor of the Millenium, and 
the proje&ed fifth monarchy, in the deftruftion of 
att chutrh eftablifliments.. There was, however 
(as in all human affairs there is) in the midfi: of 
diis joy fomething to exercife the patience of thefe 
worthy gentlemen, and to try the long-fufiering of 
their f^ith. The adtual murder of the king and 
queen, and their child, was wanting to the other 
;iufpieious circumftances of this " beautiful day.** 
The adual murder of tAe bifhops, though called 
for by fb many holy ejaculations, was alfo want>- 
ing. A groupe of regicide and facrilegioua 
(laughter, was indeed boldly Iketched, but it 
was only iketched. It unhappily was left un- 
finiftied, in this great hiftory-picce of the maf- 
facre of innocents. What hardy pencil of ^ 
great matter, from the fchool of the rights of 
men, will finilh it, is^ to be feen hereafter. The 
age has not yet the compleat benefit of tha^ 
diflufion of knowledge that has undermined fu^ 
perftition and' error; and the king of France 
wants another objeft or two^ to confign to ob^i 

♦ Tous les Eveques a la lanterne. 
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Tivion^ in confideration of all the good which i^ 
to arife from his own fufferings, and tlie patriotic 
crimes of an enlightened age *• 

Although 

* It is proper here to refer to a letter written upon thU 
ibbjed by an eye-witnefs. That eye-witnefs was one of the^ 
noft honeft, intelligent, and eloquent members of the National 
AfTemblyy one of the mod adive and zealous reformers of the 
ftate. He was obliged to fecede from the aifembly ; and he 
afterwards became a voluntary exile^ on account of the hor- 
roTB of this pious triumph, and the difpofitions of men, who, pro- 
fiting of crimes, if not caufing them, have taken the lead ii| 
public afBiirs. 

EXTRACT of M.de Lally Tollcndal's Second Letter 
to a Friend, 

'' Parlons da parti que j^ai pris ; il efl Men juftifie dans ma 
COnfcience. — Ni cette ville coupable, ni cette afTemblee pkas 
coupable encore, ne meritoient que je me juiU£e ; mais j'ai 
a coeur que vous, et les perfonnes qui penfent comma vous, ne 
Bic condamnent pas. — Ma fante, je vous jure, me rendcit 
jnes foodions impoflibles ; mais meme en les mettant de cote 
i] a ete au-defTus de mes forces de fupporter plus long-teat 
I'horrcur que me caufoit ce fang, — ces tetes,^-cettc reiae 

JtreJJiHe egorgee^^-^zt roi,'— amene ^Aia^^,^-entrant a Paris, ati 
^lieu de fes aflafliDs, et precede des tetes de fes mal- 
liecueux gardes. — Ces perfidcs janniflaires, ces aila£ins, ces 
^enanies cannibales, ce cri de, to us les evbqubs a l-a 
jUANTsaNE, dans le moment ou le roi entre fa capitate avec 
deux eveques de fon confeil dans fa voiture. Un coup d$ 

^J^h que j'ai vu tircr dans un des carafes de la retne. 
1^. Bailley appellant cela un beau jour. L'aflemblee ayant 
declare froideroent le matin, qu'il n'etoit pas de fa dignite 
<l'aller toute entiere environner le roi. M* Mirabeaa difant 
impunement dans cette a£emblee, que le vaiiTeau de Petat, 
loins d'etre arrete dans fa cour£e, s'elanceroit avec plus de ra- 
pidit^^ que jamais vers fa regeneration, M. Bamave, riant 
Eveo Itti, quand des flots de fang couloient antour de sons. 

Le 
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Although this work of our new light and knbWi 
fcdge> did not go to the length, that in all proba- 
bility it was intended it fhould be caitied ; yet I 
muft think> that fuch treatment of any human 
creatures muft be Ihocking to any but thole 

Le vertueax Mdunier * echappant par miracle a vingt aiTaffinsi 
qui avoient voulu faire de fa tete un trophee de plus. 

" Voila ce qui me fit jurer dc nc plus mettre le pied dans cette 
iaverne d* Antropopbages [the National Aflembly] ouje n'avois 
plus de force d'elever la voix« on depnis fix femaines je Tavois 
clevee en vain. Moi> Mounier> et tous les honnetes gens> ont le 
dernier effort a faire pour le bien etoit d'en fortir. Aucune idee 
de crainte ne s'eft approchee de moi. Je rougirois de m'ci 
defendre. J'avois encore re9a fur la route de la part de ce 
peuple, moins coupable que ceux qui I'ont enivre de fa- 
reur, des acclamations, et des applaudifiements, dont d'autres 
auroient ete flattes, et qui m*ont fait fremir. C'efl a I'in- 
dignation> x'eft a I'horreur, c'eft aux convulfions phyfiques, 
que le feul afpedl du fang me fait eprouver que j'ai cede. On 
brave une feule mort ; on la brave plufieurs fois, quand ellcf 
peut etre utile. Mais aucune puiffance fous le Ciel, mais 
aucune opinion publique ou privee n'ont le droit de me con- 
damner a foufFrir inutilement mille fupplices par minute, et 
a perir de jjefefpoir, de rage, au milieu des triomph^s^ da 
crime que je n'ai pu arreter. lis me profcriront, ils eonfifque- 
ront mcs biens. Je labourerai la terre, et je ne les Verrai 
plus. — Voila ma juftification. Vous pourez la lire, la mon- 
trer, la laifiTer copier; tant pis pour ceux qui ne la com- 
prendront pas ; ce ne fera alors moi qui auroit eu tort de la 
leur donner." 

This military man had not fo good nerves as the peaceable 
gentleman of the Old Jewry. — See Monf. Mounier's narra- 
tive of thefe tranfadions ; a man alfo of honour and virtue^ 
and talents, and therefore a fugitive. 

* iV. B, Mr. Mounier was then fpeaker of the National Aflembly. He 
has fince been obliged to live in zxAt^ though one of the firme/l alTertors of 
liberty. 

who 
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who arc made for accomplifliing Revoluti-* 
ons. But I cannot ftop here. Influenced by the 
inborn feelings of niy nature, and not being illu- 
minated by a fingle ray of this new-fprung mo- 
dern light, I confefs to you. Sir, that the exalt- 
ed rank of the perfons fufitring, and particu- 
larly the fex, the beauty, and the amiable qua- 
. lities of the defcendant of fo many kings and 
emperors, with the tender age of royal infants, 
infenfible only through infancy and innocence of 
the cruel outrages to which their parents were ex- 
pofed, inftead of being a fubjefl of exultation, adds 
not a little to my fenfibility on that moft melan- 
choly occafion. 

I hear that the auguft perfon, who was the 
principal objc6t of our preacher's triumph, 
though he fupported himfelf, felt much on that 
ihameful occafion. As a man, it became him to 
feel for his wife and his children, and the faith- 
ful guards of his perfon, that were maflacriqd in cold 
blood about him ^ as a prince, it became him to 
feel for the ftrange and frightful transformation of 
his civilized fubje6te, and to be more grieved for 
them, than felicitous for himfelf. It derogates lit- 
tle from his fortitude, while it adds infinitely to the 
honour of his humanity. I am very forry to fay it, 
very forry indeed, that fuch perfonages are in a 
fituation in which it is not unbecoming in us to 
vpraife the virtues of the great. 

I hear, and I rejoice to hear, that the great 
lady, the other obje6|; of the triumph, has borne 
that day (one is interefted that beings made for 
fufFering Ihould fuffer well) and that (he bears 

all 
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all the (uccrediilg days> that (he bears the icti'* 
prifonment of her hii(band, aiid her owft capti- 
vity, and the exile of her friends, and the infuk- 
iog adulation of addreflcs, and the whole weight of* 
her accumulated wrongs, with a ferene patience, 
in a manner fuited to her rank and race, and be^ 
coming the offspring of a fovereign diftinguiihed 
for her piety and her courage ; that like her Ihe 
has lofty femiments; that (he feels with the dig* 
nity of a Roman matron j that ir> the laft extre- 
mity (he will fave herfelf from the laft difgrace, 
and that if (he nrmft fall^ (he will fall by no igno« 
bie hand. 

It is now fixteen or feventeen years fince I 
few the qjjcen of France, then the dauphinefs, 
at Verfeilles ; and furely never lighted ori this 
iirb, which (he hardly feemed to touch, a moi^e 
delightful vMion, 1 faw her juft above the ho^ 
fizor^ decorating and cheering the elevated 
%>here fee juft began to move in,— glittering 
like the morning-ftar, full of life, and (plendor, 
asid joy. Oh ! what a revolution ! and what an 
llearc muft I have, to contemplate without emo* 
thn that elevation and that 6di ! Little did I 
dream when (he added titles of veneration Co 
ihofe of enthufiaftic, diftant, re(pedfiir Ibve, that 
Ihe (hould ever be obliged to carry the (harp 
Imtidbte againft difgrace concealed in that bo-» 
fom ; little did I dream that I (hould have liyed 
to (ee fuch difafters fallen upon her in a Aadon 
of gallant men, in a natign of men of honour 
and of cavaliers. I thought ten thoufand fwords 
muft! have leaped froi^i their fcabbards to avenge 
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tven a look that threatened her with HiruIt.-^fiiiC 
. the age of chivalry is gone;— That of fophiftersy 
ceconomiftSi and calculators^ has fucceeded ; and 
the glory of Europe is extingurlbcd for ever. 
Never, never nnore, (hall we behold that genc-> 
rous loyalty to rank and fex, that proUd fub-i 
miffioni that dignified obedience, that fubordi-^ 
nation of the hearty which kept alive, even irt 
fervitude itfclf, the fpirit of an exalted frccdonrrj 
The unbought grace of life, the cheap defence of 
nations, the nurfe of nnanly fentimeht and heroid 
enterprise is gone I It is gone, that fenfibility of 
principle, thac chaftity of honour, which felt a 
ftain like a wound, ^hich infpifed courage whilft 
it mitigated ferocity. Which ennobled whatever it 
touched, and under which vice itfclf loft half itt 
evil, by lofing all its groffnefs. 

This mixed fyftem of opinion and fentrmertt 
had its origin in the antient chivalry ; and thdi 
principle^ though varied ifl its appearance bjr 
the varying ftate of hunfiau affairs, fubfifled and 
influenced through a long fucceflion of genera- 
tions, eten to the time we live in. If it fhould 
ever be totally eXtirrguilhed, the lofs I fear will 
be great* It is this which has given its charadlet 
to nfK>derr> Europe. It is this which hafs diflin- 
guifhed it under all its forms of government, and 
diftinguifbed it to its advantage, from the flatcs 
of Afia, ami poffibly from thofe flates which 
flourilhcd in the moft brilliant periods of the 
Untique world. It was this, which, withotit con- 
fovnding ranks, had produced a noble equality, 
and handed it down through all the gradations 
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of focial life. It was this opinion which rnttt^ 
gated kings into companions^ and raifed private 
men to be fellows with kings. Without force, 
or oppofition, it fubducd the fiercencfs of pride 
and power; it obliged fovereigns to fubmit to 
the foft collar of focial cftcem, compelled ftern 
authority to fubmit to elegance, and gave a do- 
mination vanquifher df laws, to be fubdued by 
niajnners. 

But now all is to be changed. All the pleafing 
illufiorts, which made power gentle, and obedience 
liberal, which harmonized the different ibades of 
life, and which, by a bland afTimiJationt incor* 
porated into politics the fentiments which beau- 
tify ^nd foften private fociety, are to be dif- 
iblved»by this new conquering empire of light 
and reafon. All the decent drapery of life is to 
he rudely torn off. All the fuperadded ideas, 
furniihed from the wardrobe of a moral imagi- 
nation, which the heart owns, and the under- 
ftanding ratifies, as neceflary to cover the de- 
fers of our naked. (hi vering nature, and to r^ife 
it to dignity in our own eftimation, are to be 
exploded as a ridiculous, abfurd, and antiquated 
faihion. 

On this fchenrre of things, a king is but a 
man J a queen is but a woman; a woman is but 
an animal ; and an animal not of the higheft 
order. All homage paid to the fex in general 
as fuch, and without diftind views, is to be le- 
garded as romance and folly. Regicide, and 
parricide, and facril€;ge, are but fictions of /u- 
perdition corrupting jurifprudejice by deftroy- 
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lAg Its Simplicity. The murder of a kidg, 6t i 
quecn> or a bifhopf or a father^ are only com* 
mon homicide i and if the people are by any 
chancci or in any way gairierd by it, a fort of 
homicide much the mofl: pardonable, aild into 
which we ought not to niake too fcvere a fcru* 
tiny^ 

On the fchcme of this barbarotis philofophyj 
which is the offspring of cold hearts and muddy 
^underftandings, and which is as void of folid wif- 
dom, as it is defticute of all t^fte and elegance^ 
laws are to be fupported only by their own tcr* 
tors, and by the dondern, which each individual 
may And in them, from his own private fpecula* 
tions, or can fparc to them from his own private 
interefts. In the groves of ^eir academy, at the 
end of every vifto, you fee nothing but the gal- 
lows. Nothing is left which engaged the dffec- 
- -tions on the part of the commonwealth* On the 
principles of this mechanic philofophy, o(ir in- , 
ftitutions can never be embodied, if I may 
-tife the expfeflionj in perfons; fo as to create 
in us love, veneration, admiration^ or attach^* 
ment. But that fort of reafon which baniOie^ 
the afFedions is incapable of filling their place. 
Thefe public affe<5lions, combined with man* 
ners, are required fometimes as fupplements» 
fometimes as corre&ives, always as aids to law. 
The precept given by a wife man^ as well as a 
great critic, for the conftrudion of poemS) if 
equally true as to dates. Non fath eft fulcbra 
^Jfe poemaia, dulcia Junto. There ought to be a 
fyilem of manners in every nation which a well- 
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formed mind W)uld be difpofcd to relifti. T* 
make us love our country^ our country ought to 
be lovely. 

But power, of fomc kind or other, will furvivc 
the (hock in which manners and opinions perifh ; 
and it will find other and worfe means for its fup- 
port. The ufurpation which, in order to fubvert 
antient inftitutions, has deftroyed antient princi- 
ples, will hold power by arts fimilar to thofe by 
which it has acquired it. ' When the old feudal 
and chivalrous fpirit of Fealiy, which, by freeing 
kings from fear, freed both kings and fubjefts 
from the precautions of tyranny, (hall be extinft 
in the minds of men, plots and a(raffinations will 
be anticipated by preventive murder and preven- 
tive confifcation, and that long roll of grim and 
bloody maxims, which form the political code of 
all power, not (landing on its own honour, and 
the honour of thofe who are to obey it. Kings 
will be tyrants from policy when fubjeds are re- 
bels from principle. 

When antient opinions and rules of life arc 
taken away, the lofs cannot poflibly be cftimated. 
From that moment we have no compafs to govern 
us 5 nor can we know diftinftly to what port we 
fteer. Europe undoubtedly, taken in a mafs, was 
in a flourifhing condition the day on which your 
Revolution was complcated. How much of that 
profperous (late was owing to the fpirit of our old 
manners and opinions is not eafy to fay; but as 
fuch caufes cannot be indifferent in their opera- 
tion, we muft prrfume, that, on the whole, their 
-operation was beneficial. 

Wc 
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Wc are but too apt to conGdcr things in the 
ftatc in which wc find them, without fufficientljr 
adverting to the caufcs by which they have been 
produced, and poflibly may be upheld. No- 
thing is more certain, than that our manners, 
our civilization, and ail the good things which 
are conncfted with manners, and with civiliza^ 
tion, have, in this European world of ours, de- 
pended for ages upon two principles; and were 
indeed the refult of both combined ; I mean the 
fpirit of a gentleman, and the fpirit of religion^ 
The nobility and the clergy, the one by profcf- 
fion, the other by patronage, kept learning in 
exiftence, even in the midft of arms and confu- 
fions, and whilft governments were rather in 
their caufes than formed. Learning paid back 
what it received to nobility and to priefthood -, 
and paid it with ufury, by enlarging their ideas, 
and by furnilhing their minds. Happy if they had 
all continued to know their indiffoluble union, 
and their proper place ! Happy if learning, not 
debauched by ambition, had been fatisfied to 
continue the inftruftor, and not afpired to be the 
mailer I Along with it3 natural protedors and 
guardians, learning will be caft into the mire, 
and troc^den down under the hoofs of a fwinifh 
piultitude. 

If, as I fufpeft, modern letters owe more tharj 
they are always willing to own to antient man- 
ners, fo do other interefts which we value ful} as 
much as they are worth. Even commerce, and 
tr^de, and manufadure, the gods of our cecono- 
ipical poUticiaps, arc themfelyes perhaps bujp 
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Crtatiiresj are themfclyes but cfFcfts, which; m 
firft caufes, wc choofc t6 wbrfliip. They certaih** 
ly grew under the fame (hade in which learning 
flourifhed. They too njay decay with thejr natural 
protefting principles^ With you, for the prefen( 
^i leafl*, they all threaten to difappear together* 
Where trade and mannfaftures ^re wanting to % 
people, and the fpirit of nobility and religion re- 
mains, fentiipent fupplies, and not always ill fup* 
plies their place j but if commerce and the arts 
ihould be loft in an experiment to try how well i 
ftate may ftand without thefe old fundamental 
principles, what fort of a thing mpft be a natioa 
of grofs, ilupid, ferocious, and at the fame timCf 
poor and fordid barbatrians^ deflitute of religion, 
^fiondur, or manly pride, ppfleflSng nothing ^t pre-f 
lent, and hoping for nothing htr(:after i 

I wiih you may not be going faft, and by the 
Ibortell cut, to (hat horrible and difguftful fitua* 
tion, Already there appears a poverty of concept 
tion, a coarfenefs and vqlgafity in all the pro-r 
feedings of the aflcmbly and of all their inftrqc- 
tors. Their liberty is not liberal. Their fcience 
is prcfumptqous ignorance. Their humanity i) 
favage and brutal. 

' It is not clear, whether in England we learned 
thofe grand and decorous principles, and m^nners^ 
of which confiderable traces yet remain^ from you, 
pr whether you tooK thedd frrfm us. But to youj 
I think, we trace them belt. You fcem to mc tp 
}pc — genfis incunabula nqfirtfi. France has always 
piore or lefs influenced manners in England; and 
lichen your fountain is Choakfe^ ^P 4nd polluted. 
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(he ftream will not run long^ or not run deaf 
with us, or perhaps with any nation. This gives 
all Europe, in my opinion, but too clofe and con- 
nected a concern in what is done in France. Ex- 
cufe me, therefore, if I have dwelt too long on the 
atrocious fpcftacle of the fixth of Oftober 1789, 
or have given too much fcope to the refleftiona 
which have arifen in my mind on occafion of the 
mod important of all revolutions, which may be 
dated from that day, I mean a revolution infenti* 
ments, manners^ and moral opinions* As things 
now ftand, with every thing refpeCtable deftroyed 
without us, and an attempt to deflroy within us 
every principle of refpedt, one is almoft forced to 
apologize for harbouring the common feelings of 
men. 

Why do I feel fo differently from the Reverend 
Dr. Price, and thofe of his lay flock, who will 
choofe to adopt the fentiments of his difcourfe ?— 
For this plain reafon— becaufe it is natural I 
ihould ; bccaufe we are fo made as to be af- 
feffced at fuch fpeftacles with melancholy fenti- 
ments upon the unliable condition of mortal 
profpcrity, and the tremendous uncertainty of 
human greatnefs ; becaufe in thofe natural feel- 
ings we learn great leflbnsi becaufe in events 
like thefe our paflions inftruft our reafon; be- 
caufe when kings are hurl'd from their thrones 
by the Supreme Direftor of this great drama, and 
become the objefts of infult to the bafe, and of 
pity to the good, we behold fuch difallers in the 
moral, as we fhould behold a miracle in the 
phyfical order of things. We arc alarmed into 
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reflexion; our minds (as it has long fince b«eii 
pbferved) are purified by terror and pity; our 
)veak unthinking pride is humbled, under th^ 
difpenfations of a niyiteriouswifdom.— -Some tears 
might be drawn from n^e, if fuch a fpe£tacle 
were e:ij:hibited on the ft^g^f I Ihould be truly 
|i(hamed of finding in myfelf that fiiperQcialt 
theatric feqfe of painted diftrefsj whilft I coul4 
exult over it in real life. With fqch a perverted 
mipd, I could never venture to (hew rpy face a( 
^ tragedy. People would think the tears that 
Garrick formerly^ or that Siddons not long fince^ 
have extorted from me, were the tears of hypo- 
crify; I fliould know them ^o be the pea^s of 
folly. 

Indeed the theatre is a better fchool of mora} 
fentiments than churches, where the feelings of 
humanity arc tl^us outraged. Poets, who have 
to deal with an audience not yet graduated in 
the fchool of the rights of men, and who muft 
apply themfclves to tjie moral conftitutjon of the 
heart, would not dare to prodx^ce fuch a triumph 
as a matter of exultation, There, where men 
follow their natural impulfes^ they would no( 
be^r ?he odipys n)axim$ of a Machiaveli^n po- 
licy, vvhcther applied to the attainment of mor 
narchical or democratic tyranny. They would 
rejcft them on the modern, a^ they qnce did on thp 
^ntient ftage, whjere they could nqt bear evep 
the hypothetical propofition of fuch wickedneff 
in the mouth of a perfonated tyrant, though fiiic- 
^ble to the chara£]ter he fuftained. No theafrip 
gy^ipjice i|^ Athfns wpujd bear whaf Ijas beep 
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l^iie^ in the midft of the real tragedy of this 
triumphal day ; a phncipal a6lor weighing, as it 
were in fcales hung in a Oibp of horrors, — fo much 
•adbual crime againft fo much contingent advan* 
tage,— and after putting in and out weights, 
declaring that the balance was on the iidcrof the 
advantages. They would not bear to fee the 
crimes of new democracy poftcd as in a ledger 
againft the crimes of old defpotifm, and the 
book-keepers of politics finding democracy ftill 
in debt, but by no means unable or unwilling to 
pay the balance. In the theatre, the firft in- 
tuitive glance, without any elaborate procefs of 
fcafoning, would fhew, that this method of poli- 
tical computation, would juftify every extent of 
crime. They would fee, that on thefe prin^ 
ciples, even where the very worft a6ls were not 
perpetrated, it was owing rather to the fortune 
of the confpirators than to their parfimony in 
the expenditure of treachery and blood. They 
would foon fee, that criminal means once to« 
lerated are foon preferred. They prefent a 
fliorter cut to the objeft than through the high<» 
way of the moral virtues. Juftifying perfidy 
and murder for public benefit, public benefit 
would foon become the pretext, and perfidy and 
murder the end ; until rapacity, malice, revenge, 
and fear more dreadful than revenge, could fati- 
ate their infatiable appetites. Such muft be the 
confequences of lofing in the fplendour of thefe tri- 
limphs of the rights of men, all natural fenfe of 
irrong and right. 
l^Hi t\kt Reyercnd Pallor ejtults in this ^f lead- 
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" ing in triamph,'' l^ccaufe truly Louis XVIth 
was " an arbitrary monarch j'* that is, in other 
words, neither more nor Icfs, than bccaufc he was 
Louis the XVI ch, and becaufe he had the mif^ 
fortune to be born king of France, with the pre* 
rogatives of which^ a long line of anceftors, and 
a long acquicfccnce of the people, without any 
aft of his, had put him in poffeflion. A misfor* 
' tune it has indeed turned out to him, that he was 
born king of France. But misfortune is not crime« 
nor is indifcretion always the greateft guilt. I 
ihall never think that a prince, the a£ls of whofe 
whole reign were a (eries of cpnceffions to his 
fubje&s, who was willing to relax his authoritfy 
to remit his prerogatives, to call his people to a 
ihare of freedom, not known, perhaps not de- 
fired by their anceflors ; fuch a prince, though 
he (hould be fubjed to the common frailties 
attached to men and to princes, though he 
Ihould have once thought it ncccffary to provide 
force againft the defperate defigns manifcftly 
carrying on againft his perfon, and the remnant! 
of his authority $ though all this ihould be takcQ 
into coniideration, I (hall be led with great 
difficulty to think 'he deferves the cruel and 
infulting triumph of Paris, and of Dr. Price* 
I tremble for the caufe of liberty, from fuch 
an example to kings. I tremble for the caufe of 
humanity, in the unpuniftied outrages of the 
moft wicked of mankind. But there are fomc 
people of that low and degenerate fafbion c^ 
mind, that they look up with a fort cf complj^ 
cent Bwe and admiration .to kings, who koow 
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to keep firm in their feat, to hold a ftrift hand 
over their fubjefts, to aficrt their prerogative, 
Mjnd by the awakened vigilance of a kverc defpo* 
tifm, to guard againft the very firft approaches 
of freedom. Againft fuch as thefe they never 
elevate their voice. Deferters from principle, 
lifted with fortune, they never fee any good in 
fuffering virtue, nor any crime in profperous ufur-- 
pation. 

If it could have been made clear to me, that 
the king and queen of France (thofe I mean who 
tvcrc fuch before the triumph) were inexorable 
and cruel tyrants, that they had formed a deli-^ 
berate fcheme for mafTacring the National Af- 
(enibly (I think I have feen fomething like the 
Jatter infinuated in certain publications) I fhould 
think their captivity juft. If this be true, much 
more ought to have been done, but done, in my 
opinion, in another manner. The punifhment of 
real tyrants is a noble and awful adt of juflice; 
and it has with truth been faid to be confolatory 
to the human mind. But if I were to punifh a 
wicked king, I fhould regard the dignity in aveng- 
ing the crime. Juflice is grave and decorous, 
«nd in its punifhments rather feems to fubmit to 
9 neccffity, than to make a choice. Had Nero^ 
for Agrippina, or Louis the Eleventh, or Charles 
the Ninth, been the fubjed; if Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden, after the murder of Patkul, 
n» his predecefToV Chriftina, after the murder of 
H^onaldefchi, bad fallen into your hands, Sir, or 
ifito mitae, I an) fure our condu£fc would have 
^»«i£||dificrt»t^ 

If 
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If the French K^ing, or King of the Frcachi 
{or by whatever name he is known in the new 
vocabulary of your conftitucion) has in his own 
perfon, and that of his Queen, really defervccl 
thefe unavowed but unavenged murderous at* 
|:empts, and thofe fubfequent indignities more 
cruel than murder, fuch a perfon would ill dc- 
fcrvc even that fubordinate e;tecutory truft, 
which I underiland is to be placed in him ; nor 
is he 6t to be called chief in a nation which he 
has outraged and opprefled. A worfe choice for 
fuch an office in a new commonwealth, than 
that of a depofed tyrant, could not podibly be 
ms^de. But to degrade and infult a man as the 
word of jcriminals, and afterwards to truft him 
Jn your higheft concerns^ as a faithful, honeft^ 
tnd zealous fervant^ is not confident in reafonr 
ing, nor prudent in policy, nor fafe in praftice^ 
Thofe who could make fuch an appointment 
jmuft be guilty of a more flagrant breach of truft 
than any they have yet committed againft thf; 
people. As this is the only crime in which your 
leading politicians could have aded inconfiftently, 
I conclude that there is no fort of ground for theft 
Jiorrid infmuations. I think no better of all the 
other calumnies. 

In England, we give no credit to them. We art 
generous enemies : We arc faithful allies. We 
fpurn from us with difguft and indignation the 
flandcrs of thofe who bring us their anecdptcs 
with the atteftation of the flower-de-luce on their 
ihpplder^ We b^ve JL^ord Geqrge Gordon faft 
\n Newgate s and neither his being 9 public prqr 
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fc\ytt to Judaifm, nor his having, in his leaf 
againft Catholick priefts and all fore of cede- 
fiaftics, raifed a mob (cxcufc the term, it is ftill 
in ufc here) which pulled down all our prifons, 
have prefcrved to him a liberty, of which he did 
not render himfclf worthy by a virtuous ufe of 
it. We have rebuilt Newgate, and tenanted the 
manfion. We have prifons almoft as ftrong as 
the Baftile, for thofe who dare to libel the 
queens of France. In this fpiritual retreat, let 
the noble libeller remain. Let him there me- 
ditate on his Thalmud, until he learns a con- 
duft more becoming his birth and parts, and 
not fo difgraceful to the antient religion to which 
he has become a profelyte ; or until fome perfons 
from your fide of the water, to pleafe your 
new Hebrew brethren, (hall ranfom him. He 
may then be enabled to purchafe, with the old 
hoards of the fynagogue, and a very fmall pound- 
age, on the long compound intereft of the thirty 
pieces of filver (Dr. Price has (hewn us what 
miracles compound intereft will perform in 1790 
years) the lands which are lately difcovered to 
have been ufurped by the.Gallican church. Send 
us your popifli Archbiftiop of Paris, and we will 
fend you our protcftant Rabbin. We Ihall treat 
the pcrfon you fend us in exchange like a gen- 
tleman and an honeft man, as he isi but pray 
let him bring with him the fund of his hofpita- 
Hty, bounty, ffnd charity j and, depend upon it, 
we (hall never confifcate a (hilling of that ho- 
nourable and pious fund, nor think of enriching 
the treafury with the fpoils of the poor-box. 

To 
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To tell you the truth, my dear Sir, 1 think the 
honour of our nation to be fomewhat concerned 
in the difclaimer of the proceedings of this fo-« 
cicty of the Old Jewry and the London Tavern, 
I have no nun^s proxy. I fpeak only from myfelfi 
when I difdaimi as I do with all poflible earneft^ 
n^fsj all communion with the adors in that tri- 
umph) or with the admirers of it. When I afiert any 
thing eife, as concerning the people of England, 
I (peak from obfervation not from authority ; but 
I fpeak from the experience I have had in a pretty 
extenOve and mixed conununication with the in-*' 
habitants of this kingdom, of all defcriptions and 
ranks, and after a courfe of attentive obferva- 
tion, began early in life, and continued for near 
forty years. I h^ye often been aftpniOpted, con« 
Xidering that we are divided from you but byfi 
flender dyke of about twcncy-*faur miles, and that 
the mutual intercourfe between the two countrie$ 
has lately been very great, to find how little you 
feem (o know of us* I fufpeift chat this is ow- 
ing to your forming a judgment of this nation 
from certain publications, which do, very errQ* 
neoufly, if they do at all, reprefent the opiniou 
and difpofitions generally prevalent in England* 
The vanity, reftlcffneis, petulance, and fpirit of 
intrigue of feveral petty cabals, who attempt to 
hide their total want of confequence in buttle 
and noife, and puffing, and mutual quotation of 
each other, makes you imagine* that our con- 
temptuous negleft of their abilities is a mark of 
general acquicfccnce in their opinions. No 
fuch thing, I afTurc you« Becaufe half a dozen 
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gfraihoppers under a fern make the field ring 
with their ioiportunate chink, whilft thoufands 
of great cattle, repofcd beneath the fliadow of 
the Britilh oak, ch^w the cud and arc filent, 
pray do not imagine, that thofe who make the 
noifc are the only inhabitants of the field i that 
rf Courfe, they are many in number j or thar» 
after all, they are other than the little fhrivelled, 
meagre, hopping, though loud and troublefomc 
infcfts of the hour. 

I almoft. venture to affirm, that not one in a 
hundred amongft us participates in the " tri- 
" umph " of the Revolution Society. If the 
king and queen of France, and their children, 
were to fall into our hands by the chance of 
war, in the mod acrimonious of ail hoftilicies (I 
deprecate fuch an event, I deprecate fuch hofli* 
Hty) they would be treated with another fort of 
triumphal entry into London. We formerly have 
had a king of France in that fituation ; you have 
read how he was treated by the viftor in the 
field; and in what manner he was afterwards re- 
ceived in England. Four hundred years have 
gone over us j but I believe we are not materially 
changed fince that period. Thanks to our fulleti 
refinance to innovation, thanks to the cold flug- 
giftinefs of our national charafter, we ftill bear 
the Itamp of our forefathers. We have not (as I 
conceive) loft the gencrofity and dignity of 
thinking of the fourteenth century; nor as yec 
-^ave we fubtilized ourfclves into favages. We 
are not the converts of Roufleau ; we are not the 
.difciples of Voltaire; Helvetius has made no 
progifela amongft us. Atheifts are not our 
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preachers ; madmen are not our lawgivers^ Ws 
know that we have made no difcoveries; and wq 
think that no difcoveries are to be made, in mo<^. 
rality; nor many in the great principles of go-^ 
vcrnmentj nor in the ideas of liberty, which were 
underftood long before we were born^ altogether 
as well as they will be afoer the grave has heaped 
its mould upon our prefumption^ and the filenc 
tomb (hall have impofed its law on our pert lo- 
quacity. In England we have not yet been 
completely embowelled of our natural entrails ; 
we flill feel within us, and we cheridi and cul-^ 
tivate, thofe inbred fentiments which arc the 
faithful guardians^ the afiive monitors of out 
duty, the true fupporters of all liberal and manly 
morals. We have not been drawn and truff* 
ed, in order that we may be filled, like fluffed 
birds in a mufeum, with chafF and rags, and 
paltry, blurred (hreds of paper about the rights 
of man. We preferve the whole of our feelings 
ftill native and entire, unfophifticated by pe* 
dantry and infidelity. We have real hearts of 
flelh and blood beating in our bofoms. We 
fear God 5 we look up with awe to kings > with 
affeftion to parliaments; with duty to magif* 
trates} with reverence to prieftsj and with re* 
fpeft to nobility*. Why? Becaufe when fucb 

ideas 

• The Englifh are, I conceive, mifreprefented in a Lettdr 
publilhed in one of the papers, by a gentleman thought to be 
a diflenting minifter.— When writing to Dr. Price, of the 
fpirit which prevails at Paris^ he fays, *' The fpirit of the 
*' people in this place has abolifhed all the prood di/tinSiom 
** which the king and nohUs had ufurped in their mindar; 
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ideas are bl-oiight before our minds, it is natural 
to be fo affefted 3 becaufe all other feelings are 
&lfe and fpurious, and tend to corrupt our minds» 
to vitiate our primary morals, to render us unfit 
for rational liberty i and by teaching us a fervile, 
licentious, and abandoned. infolence> to be our low 
iport for a few holidays, to make us perfedly fit for, 
andjuftly defcrving of flavery, through the whole 
courfe of our lives. ' 

You fee. Sir, that in this enlightened age I 
am bold enough to confefs, that we arc generally 
men of untaught feelings ; that inftead of cafting 
away all our old prejudices, we cherifli them to 
a very confiderable degree, and, to take more 
ifaame to ourfelves, we cherifli them becaufe they 
arc prejudices ; and the longer they have lafted, 
and the more generally they have prevailed, the 
more we cherifli them. We are afraid to put men 
to live and trade each on his own private fl:ock 
of reafon; becaufe we fufpeft that this fl:ock ia 
each man is fmall, and that the individuals would 
do better to avail themfelves of the general bank 
and capital of nations, and of ages. Many 6i 
our men of fpeculation, inftead of exploding ge- 
neral prejudices, employ their fagacity to difcover 
the latent wifdom which prevails in them^ If 
they find what they feek, and they feldom fail, 
they think it more wife to continue the prejudice, 

wli^her they talk of " the king, the noble ^ or the priefty their 
«* whole language is that of the moil enlightened and liberal 
*« amongft the Englijh.^^ If this gentleman means to confine 
the terms enlightened and liberal to one fet of men in England, 
itflmybetrne. It ii not generally fi>. 
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vfith the reafon involved, than to caft away the 
coat of prejudice, and to leave nothing but the 
naked reafon ; becaufe prejudiccj with its reafon, 
has a motive to give aftion to that reafon, and 
an* afFeftion which will give it permanence. Pre- 
judice is of ready application in the emergency; 
it previoufly engages the mind in a fteady courfe of 
wifdom and virtue, and does not leave the man 
hefitating in the moment of decifion, fceptical, 
puzzled, and unrefolved. Prejudice renders a 
man's virtue his habit; and not a feries of uncon- 
nefted afts. Through juft prejudice, his duty be- 
comes a part of his nature. 

Your literary men, and your politicians, and 
fo do ,the whole clan of the enlightened among 
tis, eflentially differ in thefe points. They have 
no refpeft for the wifdom of others ; but they 
pay it off^ by a very full meafure of confidence 
in their own. With them it is a fufficient mo- 
tive to de'ftroy an old fcheme of things, becaufe 
it is an old one. As to the new, they are in no 
fort of fear with regard to the duration of a 
building run up in liafte j becaiife duration is no 
bbjeft to thofe who think litde or nothing has 
-been done before their time, and who place all - 
'their hopes in difcovery. They conceive, very 
fyftemaiically, that all things which give per- 
petuity are mifchievous, and therefore they are 
2t inexpiable war with alt eftablilhments. They 
think that government may vary like modes of 
drcfe, and with as little ill effeft. That there 
needs no principle of attachment, exqept afcjafc 
4 <: of 
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fef prefent cofnveniency, to any conftitution of the 
ftate. They always fpeak as if they were of 
opinion that there is a fingular fpecies of com- 
paft between them and their magiftrates, which 
binds the magiftrate, but which has nothing re- 
ciprocal in it, but that the majefty of the people 
has a right to diflblve it without any reafon, but 
its will. Their attachment to their country itfelf, 
is only fb far as it agrees with fome of their 
fleeting projefts J it begins and ends with that 
fcheme of polity which falls in with their momen- 
tary opinion. 

Thefe doftrines, or rather fentiments, feem pre- 
valent with your new ftatefmen. But they arc 
wholly different from thofe on which we have al- 
ways afted in this country. 
• I hear it is fometimes given out in France, that 
what is doing among you is after the example 
cif England. I beg leave to affirm, that fcarcely 
any thing done with you has originated from the 
pradice or the prevalent opinions of this people, 
cither in the aft or in the fpirit of the proceed- 
ing. Let me add, that we are as unwilling to 
Icarn thefe leffons from France, as we are fure that 
we never taught them to that nation. The cabals 
here who take a fort of Ihare in your tranfadtions 
as yet confift but of an handful of people. If un- 
fortunately by their intrigues, their fermons, their 
publications, and by a confidence derived from 
an expedted union with the counfels and forces 
of the French nation, they ftiould draw confider* 
able numbers into their faftion^ and in confe- 
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quence fliould fcrioufly attempt any thing here -in 
initation of what has been done with you, the 
event, I dare venture to prophefy, will be, that, 
with fome trouble to their country, they will fooa 
accomplifh their own ddftru(3:ion. This people 
refufed to change their law in remote ages, from 
relpedt to the infallibility of popes ; and they will 
not now alter it from a pious implicit faith in the 
dogmatifm of philofophers ; though the former was 
armed with the anathema and crufade, and though 
the latter ftiould aft with the libel and the lamp- 
iron. 

Formerly your affairs were your own concern 
only. We felt for them as men ; but we kept 
aloof from them, becaufe we were not citizens of 
France. But when we fee the model held up to 
ourfelves, we muft: feel as Engli0imen, and feeling, 
we muft provide as Englifhmen. Your affairs, in 
fpite of us, are made a part of our intereft; fo far 
at leaft as to keep at a diftance your panacea, or 
your plague. If it be a panacea, we do not want 
it. We know the confequences of uxineceflary 
phyfic. If it be a plague ; it is fuch a plague, that 
the precautions of the moft feyere quarantine ought ■ 
to be eftablilhed againft it. 

I hear on all hands that a cabal, calling itfelf 
philofophic, receives the glory of many of the 
late proceedings; and that their opinions and 
fyftems are the true actuating fpirit of the whole 
of them. I have heard of no party in England, 
literary or political, at any time, known by fuch 
a defcription. It is not with you compofed of 
thofe men, is it ? whom the vulgar, in their blunt, 
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Iiomely flylc, commonly call Athcifts and Infi- 
dels ? if it be, I admit that we too have had 
writers of that defcription, who made fome noife 
in their day. At prefent they repofe in lading 
oblivion. Who, born within the laft forty years, ' 
has read one word of Collins, and Toland, and 
Tindal, and Chubb, and Morgan, and that 
whole race who called themfelvcs Freethinkers ? 
Who now reads Bolingbroke? Who ever read 
him through ? Afk the bookfcUers of London 
what is become of all thefe lights of the world. 
In as few years their few fucceflbrs will go to the 
fanfiily vault of " all the Capulets." But what- 
ever they were, or are, with us, they were and 
irc wholly unconnefted individuals. With us 
they kept the common nature of their kind, and 
were not gregarious. They never afted in 
corps, nor were known as a fadion in the ftate, 
nor prefumed to influence, in that name or 
charafter, or for the purpofcs of fuch a fa6lion, 
on any of our public concerns. Whether they 
ought fo to exift, and fo be permitted to adt, is 
another queflion. As fuch cabals. have not ex- 
ifted in England, fo neither has the fpirit of them 
had any influence in eftablifliing the original 
frame of our confl:itution, or in any one of the 
feveral reparations and improvements it has un- 
dergone. The whole has been done under the 
aufpices, and is confirmed by the fanftions of 
religion and piety. The whole has emanated 
fironi the fimplicity of our national charafter, and 
from a fort of native plainnefs and dirednefs of 
underftanding, which for a long tjnie charac- 
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tcrized thofe men who have fucceffivcljr obtawcJ 
authority amongft us. This difpofition ftill rc-^ 
mains, at leaft in the great body of the people* 

We know, and what i& better we feel in- 
wardly, that religion is the bafis of civil fociety, 
and the fource of all good and of all comfort*. 
In England we are fo convinced of this,, that there 
is no ruft of fuperftition, with which the accu-. 
mulated abfurdity of the human mipd rpight 
have crafted it over in the cour^^ of ages, that 
jiinety-nine in an hundred of the people of Eng- 
land would not. prefer to impiety. We iball 
never be fuch fool.s as to call in an enemy to the 
fubftance of any fyftem to remove its corrup- 
tions, to fupply its defefts, or to perfeft its con- 
ftruftion. If our religious tenets Ihould evei; wa^t 
a further elucidation, we (hall not call on athciljn 
to explain them. We (hall not light up our tern- 
pie from that unhallowed fire. It will be illu- 
minated with other lights. It will be perfumed, 
with other incenfe, than the infeftipus ftufF which 
is imported by the fmugglers of adulterated meta- 
phyfics. If our ecclefiaftical eftablifhment fhould 
want a revifion, it is not avarice or rapacity, 
public or private, that we (hall employ for the 
audit, or receipt, or application of its confe- 
. crated revenue. — Violently condemning neither 

* Sit igitur hoc ab initio perfuafum civibus^ donunos eiTe. 
omnium rerum ac moderatores, deos ; caque, quae gerantur, 
eorum geri vi, ditione^ ac numine ; cofdemque optime de gc- 
nere hominum mereri ; et qualis quifque fit, quid agat, quid 
in fe admittat> qua mente, qua pietate colat religiones intueri : 
piorum et impiorum habere rationem. His enim rebus im« 
butas mentes baud fane abhorrebunt ab atili et a vera fenten^ 
tia. Cic.de Legibtts> 1. z, 
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the Greek nor the Armenian, nor, fince heats 
are fubfided, the Roman fyftem of religion, we 
prefer the Proteftant ; not becaufe we think it 
has lefs of the Chriftian religion in it, but be- 
caufe, in our judgment, it has more. We are pro- 
teflants, not from indifference but from zeal. 

We know, and it is our pride to know, that 
ixian is by his conftitution a religious animal ; that 
atheifm is againft, not only our reafon but our in- 
ftinfts ; and that it cannot prevail long. But if, 
in the moment of riot, and in a drunken delirium 
from the hot Ipirit drawn out of the alembick 
of hell, which in France is now fo furioufly boil* 
ing, we fhould uncover our nakcdnefs by dirow- 
ing off that Chriftian religion which has hitherto 
been' our boaft and comfort, and one great fourcc 
of civilization amongft us, and among many 
other nations, we are apprehenfive (being well 
aware that the mind will not endure a void) that 
fome uncouth, pernicious, and degrading fupei- 
ftition, might take place of it. 

For that reafon, before we take from our efta- 
blifhment the natural human means of eftintation, 
and give it up to contempt, as you have done, and 
in doing it have incurred the penalties you well de- 
ferve to fuffer, we defire that fome other may be 
prefenred to us in the place of it. We Ihall then 
form our judgment. 

On thefe ideas, inftead of quarrelling with 
cftablifiiments, as fome do, who have made a' 
philolbphy and a religion of their hoftilky to 
fuch inftitutions, we cleave clofely to them. We 
^e rcfolved to keep an eftablifhed church, an 
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cftabKfhed; monarchy, an eftablifhed ariftocracy, 
and an eftablifhed democracy, each in the degree 
it exifts, and in no greater. I fhall fhew you pre« 
fendy how much of each of thefe we poflefs. 

It has been the misfortune (not as thefe gentle- 
men .think it, the glory) of this age, that every 
thing is to bedifcufled, as if the conllitution of our 
country were to be always a fubjed rather of alter- 
cation than enjoyment. For diis reafon, as well as 
for the fatisfaftion of thofe among you (if any ilich 
you have among you) who may wifh to profit 
of examples, I venture to trouble you with a 
few thoughts upon each of thefe eftablifhments^ 
I do not think they were unwife in antient Rome, 
who, when they wifhed to new-model their lawSj^^ 
fent commiflioners to examine the belt conftituted 
republics within their reach. 

Firft, I beg leave to fpeak of our churcji 
eftablilbment, which is the firft of our prejudices^ 
not a prejudice deftitute of reafon, but involving 
in it profound and extenfive wifdom. I fpeak 
of it firft. It is firft, and laft, and midft in our 
minds. For, taking ground on that religious 
fyftem, of which we are now in poffeflion, we con- 
tinue to aft on the early received, and uniformly 
continued fenfe of mankind. That fenfe not only, 
like a wife architeft, hath built up the auguft fa- 
bric of ftates, but like a provident proprietor, to 
prcferve the ftrudlure from prophan^tion and ruin, 
as ^ f^cred temple, purged from all the impuri- 
ties of fraud, and violence, and injuftice, and 
tyranny, hath folemnly and for ever confecrated 
the comn^oiiwealth, and all that officiate in it. 
This cgnfccratiori is made, that all who admi- 
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nifterin the g6vernnient of men, in which they 
Hand in the pcrfbn of God himfelf, Ihould have 
high and worthy notions of their function and 
dcftination ; that their hope fhould be full of im- 
mortality ; that they Ihould not look to the paltry 
pelf of the moment, nor to the temporary and 
tranfient praife'of the vulgar, but to a Iblid, per- 
manent exiftence, in the permanent part of their 
nature, and to a permanent fame and glory, in 
the example they leave as a rich inheritance to the 
world. 

Such fublime principles ought to be ihfufed 
into perfons of exalted fituations 5 and religious 
eftablifliments provided, that may continually 
revive and enforce them. Every fort of moral, 
every fort of civil, every fort of politic inftitu- 
lion, aiding the rational and natural ties that 
conne6b the human underftanding and afieftions tp 
the divine, are not more than necelTary, in order to 
build up that wonderful ftrufture, Man ; whofc 
prerogative it is, to be in a great degree a creature 
of his own making; and who when made as he 
ought to be made, is dcftined to hold no trivial 
place in the creation. But whenever man is put 
over men, as the better nature ought ever to 
prefide. In that cafe more particularly, he ihould 
as nearly as poflible be approximated to his per-^ 
feftion. 

The confecration of the ftate, by a ftate religi- 
ous eftablifhment, is neceflary alfo to operate with 
im wholelbme awe upon free citizens ; becaufe, 
in order to fecurc their freedom, they muft en- 
jqy fome determinate portion of power. To 
*^ them 
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Ihetn therefore a religion connefted with the ftate,^ 
and with their duty towards it> becomes even more 
neceffary than ih fuch focieties, where the people 
by the terms of their fubjeftion are confined to 
private fentiments, and the management of their 
own family concerns. All perfons poffeffing any 
portion of power ought to be ftrongly and awe- 
folly impreffed with an idea that they aft in truft; 
and that they are to account for their conduft in 
that truft to the one great mafter^ author and foun- 
der of fociety. 

This principle ought even to be more ftrong- 
ly impreffed upon the minds of thofe who com- 
pofe the colleftivc fovereignty than upon thofe 
of (ingle princes. Without inftruments, thcfc 
princes can do nothing. Whoever ufes in- 
ftruments, in finding helps, finds alfo impedi- 
ments. Their power is therefore by no means 
eompleat; nor are they fafc in extreme abufe. 
Such perfons, however elevated by flattery, ar- 
rogance, and felf-opinion, muft be fenfible that, 
whether covered or not by pofitive law, in fomc 
way or other they are acpountable even here for 
the abufe of their truft. If they are not cut oflT 
by a rebellion of their people, they may be 
ftranglcd by the very Janiffaries kept for their 
fecurity againft all other rebellion. Thus we 
have feen the king of France fold by his fol- 
diers for an encreafe of pay. But where po- 
pular authority is abfolute and unreftrained, 
the people have an infinitely greater, bccaufe 
a far better founded confidence in their own 
power. They are themfelves^ in a great mea^ 
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furCr their own infh-umcnts* They are nearer to 
their objefts. Befides, they are lefs under re- 
iponfibiiity to one of the greateft controlling 
powers on earth, the fenfe of fame and eftima- 
mation. The Ihare of infamy that is likely to 
fall to the lot of each individual in public afts, 
is fmall indeed i the operation of opinion being 
in the inverfe ratio to the number of thofe who 
abufe power. Their own approbation of their 
own afts has to them the appearance of a public 
judgment in their favour, A pcrfecSt democracy is 
therefore the moft fliamelcfs thing in the worlds 
As it is the moil Ihamelefs, it is alfo the moH 
fearlefs. No man apprehends in his perfon he 
can be made fubjeft to punifhment. Certainly 
the people at large never ought : for as all pu- 
niftiments are for example towards the confcrva-- 
tion of the people at large, the people at large 
can never become the fubjeft of punifhment by 
any human hand*. It is therefore of infinite 
importance that they fhould not be fuflfered to 
imagine that their will, any more than that 
of kings, is the ftandard of right and wrongs 
They ought to be perfuaded that they are full as 
little entitled, and far lefs qualified, with fafety 
to themfelves, to ufe any arbitrary power what- 
foever ; that therefore they are not, under a falfe 
fhew of liberty, but, in truth, to exercife an un- 
natural inverted domination, tyrannically to exaft, 
from thofe who officiate in the date, not an entire 
devotion to their intereft, which is their right, 

* Qatcquid multis peccatur inultum. 
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but an abjcft fubmiffion to their occaGonal willi 
cxtinguiftiing thereby, in all thofe who ferve 
them, all moral principle, all fenfe of dignity, 
all ufe of judgment, and all confiftency of cha- 
rafter, whilft by the very fame prpcefs they give 
themfelves up a proper, a fuitable, but a moft 
contemptible prey to the fervile ambition of popu- 
lar fycophants or courtly flatterers. 

When the people have emptied themfelves of 
all the luft of felfifh will, which without religion 
it is utterly impoffible they ever fliould, when 
they are confcious that they exercife, and exer- 
cife perhaps in an higher link of the order of 
delegation, the power, which to be legitimate 
muft be according to that eternal immutable 
law, in which will and reafon arc the fame, they 
will be more careful how they place power in 
bafe and incapable hands. In their nomination 
to office, they will not appoint to the excrcife of 
authority, as to a pitiful job, but as to an holy 
funftionj not according to their fordid felfifli 
intcreft, nor to their wanton caprice, nor to 
their arbitrary will ; but they will confer that 
power (which any man may well tremble to give 
or to receive) on thofe only, in whom they may 
difcern that predominant proportion of aftivc 
virtue and wifdom, taken together and fitted to 
the charge, fuch, as in the great and inevitable 
mixed mafs of human imperfeftions and infirmi- 
ties, is to be found. 

When they are habitually convinced that no 
evil can be acceptable, either in the aft or the 
permiffion, to him whofc effence is good, they 
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will be better able to extirpate out of the minds 
, of all magiftrates, civil, ecclefiaftical, or military, 
any thing that bears the lead: refemblance to a 
proud and lawlefs domination. 

But one of the firft and moft leading princi- 
fic$ on which the commonwealth and the laws are 
tionfecrated, is left the temporary pofleflbrs and 
life-renters in it, unmindful of what they have re- 
ceived from their anceftors, or of what is due to 
their poftcrity, ihould a£t as if they were the entire 
mafters; that they ftiould not think it amongft 
their rights to cut off the entail, or commit 
wafte on the inheritance, by deftroying at their 
plcafure the whole original fabric of their fo- 
ciety; hazarding to leave to thofe who ccnnc 
after them, a ruin inftead of an habitation— and 
"teaching thefe fucceffors as little to refpe6t their 
Contrivances, as they had themfelves relpefted 
die inftitutions of their forefathers* By this un- 
principled facility of changing the .ftate as often, 
and as much, and in as many ways as there are 
.floating fancies or faftiions, the whole chain and 
continuity of the commonwealth would be bro- 
ken. No one generation could link with the other. 
Men would become little better than the flies of a 
(ummer. 

And firft of all the fcience of jurifprudence, 
the pride of the human intelleft, which, with 
all its defefts, redundancies, and errors, is the 
collected reafon of ages, combining the prin- 
ciples of .original juftice with the infinite va- 
riety of human concerns, as a heap of old 
exploded errors, would be no longer ftudied. 

Perfonal 
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Pcrfonal felf-llifficicncy and arrogance (the ccf^ 
tain attendants upon all thofe who have ne-^ 
vcr experienced a wifdorti greater than their 
own) would ufurp the tribunal. Of courfe, no 
certain laws^ eftabliihing invariable grounds of 
hope and fear^ would keep the aftions of men in 
a certain courfe^ or diredt them to a certain endb 
Nothing ftablc in the modes of holding pro- 
perty, or exercifing function, could form a folid 
ground on which any parent could fpeculate in 
the education of his offspring, or in a choice for 
their future eftablifliment in the world. No prin- 
ciples would be early worked into the habits. 
As foon as the moft able inflxuftor had com- 
pleted his laborious courfe of inftitution, ioftead 
of lending forth his pupil, accomplifhed in a 
virtuous difcipline, fitted to procure him atten* 
tion and refpcft, in his place in fociety, he would 
find every thing altered ; and that he had turned 
out a poor creature to the contempt and derifion 
of the world, ignorant of the true grounds of 
eftimation. Who would infure a tender and de- 
licate fenfe of honour to beat almoft with the 
.firit pulfes of the heart, when no man could 
know what would be the teit of honour in a 
nation, continually varying the flandard of its 
coin ? No part of life would retain its acquifitions. 
Barbarifm wiyi regard to fcience and literature, 
unfkilfulnefs with regard to arts and manufac- 
tures, would infallibly fucceed to the want of a 
ileady education and fettled principle ; and thus 
the commonwealth itfclf .would, in a few genera- 
tions, crumble away, be difconnedted into the 
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iduft and powder of individuality^ and at Icngik 
difpcrfedto all the winds of heaven. 

To avoid therefore the evils of inconftancy 
and verfatility> ten thoufand times worfc than 
ijiofe of obftinacy and the blindeft prejudice, we 
liave confecrated the ftate, that no man (hould ap- 
proach to look into its defefts or corruptions but 
with due caution ; that he (hould never dream of 
beginning its reformation by its fubverfion ; that 
he Ihould approach to the faults of the date as 
to the wounds of a father, with pious awe and 
trembling folHcitude. By this wife prejudice 
we are taught to look with horror on thofe 
children of their country who arc prompt rafhly 
to hack that aged parent in pieces, *and put him 
into the kettle of magicians, in hopes that by 
iheir poifonous weeds, and wild incantations, 
they may regenerate the paternal conftitution, 
and renovate their father's life. 
" Society is indeed a contraft. Subordinate con- 
trafts for objefts of mere occalional intereft may 
be diflblved at pleafure — but the ftate ought not 
to be confidered as nothing better than a partner- 
fliip agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, 
callico or tobacco, or fome other fuch low concern, 
to be taken up for a little temporary intereft, and 
to be diflblved by the fancy of the parties. It 
is to be looked on with other reverence j becaufe 
it is not a partnerfliip in things fubfervient only 
to the grofs animal exiftence of a temporary and 
perifhable nature. It is a partnerfliip in all 
fcience; a partnerfliip in all art ; a partnerfliip 
in every virtue, and in all perfeftion. A^ the 
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ends of fuch a partnerfhip cannot be obt^ed 
in many generations^ it becomes a partnerfhip 
not only between thofe who are living, but 
between thofe who arc living, thofe who arc 
dead, and thf^fe who are to be born. Each 
contraft of each particular date is but a claufc 
in the great primaeval contradi: of eternal fo- 
ciety, linking the lower with the higher na- 
tures, connedting the vifible and invifiblc world, 
according to a fixed compad fanftioned by the 
inviolable oath which holds all phyfical and all 
moral natures, each in their appointed place* 
This law is not fubjecSt to the will of thofe, who 
by an obligation above them, and infinitely fu* 
perior, are bound to fubmit their wiH to that 
law* The municipal corporations of that uni- 
verfal kingdom are not morally at liberty at 
their pleafure, and on their fpeculations of a 
contingent improvement, wholly to feparatc 
and tear afunder the bands of their fubordi- 
nate community, and to difTolve it into an un- 
focial, uncivil, unconnedted chaos of elemen- 
tary principles. It is the firft and fupremc nc- 
ceflity only, a neceffity that is not chpfen but 
choofes, a neceffity paramount to deliberation, 
that admits no difcuffion, and demands no evi- 
dence, which alone can juftify a refort to anarchy. 
This neceffity is no exception to the rule ; be- 
caufe this neceffity itfelf is a part too of that 
moral and phyfical difpofition of things to which 
man muft be obedient by confent or force ; but 
if that which is only fubmiffion to neceffity 
ihould be made the objeft of choice, the law is 
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IftrbtcrK, nature is diibbcycd, and the rebdirour 
are outlawed, caft forth, and exiled, from this 
Worid of reafonj and order, and peace, and vir- 
tue, and fruitful penitence, into the antagonift 
world Y>f tnadnefsi difcord, viccj confufion, and 
Unavailing forrow. 

r Thefej my dear Sir, are, \H^er'e, and I think long 
Will be the fentiments of not the lead leatned and 
rcfledkingpart of this kingdoni. They who are in- 
cluded in this defcription, form their opinions on 
ilich grounds as fuch perfons ought to form them. 
The left enquiring receive them from an autho- 
rity which thofe whom Pi^ovidence dobnris to live 
di truft need not be alhamed to rely on. Thefe 
tira fort!s of rinen move iii the lame direftioni tho' 
in a different place. They both move with the 
cSTdet of the uhiverfe. They all know or feel 
this great antient truth : *^ Quod illi printipi et 
^ prttpotehti Deo qui omnem hUnc rtiuhdiim 
^ fcgir, nihil eorum quse quidem fiant irt 
^'terris. acceptius quam concilia et c^tus ho- 
^' miniim jure fotiati qiias civitates appellahtul-/* 
They tkke this tenet of the head and heart, not 
from the great name whiich it imrrtediately bearsj 
ribr frorti the gteater fcom Whencfe it Ts derived ; 
l^t from that which alone can give true weight 
and fahftibn to any learned opinionj the common 
nature and cbrtimon relation of men. I^erfiladed 
that all things olight to be done ivith referenct, 
tfnd referring all to the point of rcfcrencfe tb 
which all fhould be direfted, they thihk them- 
iKlvcs bound, not orily ais individuals ifc the 
lanftuary of the heart, or as congregated in thdt 
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perfenal ca^tiy^ to renew the memory of 
thdr high origin and caft; but dfo in their 
corporate charaftcr to perform their national ho^ 
mage to the itiftitutor, and author and prote&or 
of civil fociety; without which civil fociccjF 
man could not by any poflibility arrive ac: the? 
perfeftion of which his nature is capaUe, ftor 
even malee a remote and faint approach to it*- 
They conceive that He who gave our na^nire l» 
be perfeftcd by our virtue, willed alfo the mi. 
ccflary means of its perfrdion — He willed^ 
therefore the ftate — He wiUed its conndxidtl' 
with the iburce and original archetype of all ptt^ 
feftion. They vbo are convinced of thisr h» 
wiU> which is the law of laws and the fovereiga 
of fovereigns, cannot thirik it reprehenfib)^; 
that this our corporate fealty and homage, tba$N 
t^is our recognition of a figniory paramount^ f 
had almoft faid this oblation of the ftate kSdfi 
a^ a worthy offering on the high altar of uni-» 
v^rfal praife, fhould be performed as all publicfc 
folemn a£ts are performed, in buildings> ia- 
mufick, in decoration, in fpeech, in the dig- 
nity of perfons, according to the cuftoms of 
mankind, taught by their nature; that isj with 
modeft. fplendour, with unaflTuming ftate, widi 
mild majefty and fober pomp. For thofe pur- 
pofes they think feme part of the wealth of the 
country is as ufefully employed as it can be> in 
fomenting the luxury of individuals. It is the 
publick ornament. It is the publick confola* 
tion. It nouriflies the publick hope. The 
pooreft man finds his own importance and dig- 
nity 
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nhy in ir, whilft the wealth and pride of indivi* 
duals at every mocneot makes the nun of humble 
rank and fortune ledfible of bis inferiority^ and 
degrades and vilifies his condition. It is for the 
man in humble life, and to raife his nature, and 
10 put him in mind of a flate in which the pri« 
vii^s of opulence will ceafe> when he will be 
equal by nature, and may be more than equal 
by virtue, that this portion of the general wealth 
of his country is employed and fanftified* 

I affure you I do not aim at fingularity; I give 
you opinions which have been accepted amQngft 
Us, from very early times to thi$ moment, with 
a continued and general approbation, and which 
indeed are fo worked into my mind, that I am 
unable to diftinguifti what I have learned from 
others from the refults of my own meditation. 

It is on fome fuch principles that the majority 
of the people of England, far from thinking a 
religious, national eftablifhment unlawful, hardly 
think it lawful to be without one. In France 
you are wholly miftaken if you do not believe us 
above all other things attached to it, and beyond 
all other nations ; and when this people has 
. afted unwifely and unjuftifiably in its favour (as 
in fome inftances they have done moft certainly) 
in their very errors you will at leaft difcovcr their 
2eal. 

This principle runs through the whole fyftem 

>>f their polity. Tfiey do not confider their 

church eftablifhment as convenient, but as ef- 

iential to their ftatej not as a thing heteroge- 

IMOUS and feparable; fomething added for ac« 
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commOdation ; what they may either keep up or 
lay afide^ according to their temporary ideas of 
convejiience. They confider it as the foundation 
of their whqlf conftitution> with which, and with 
^very part of which, it holds an indiflbluhle 
union. Church and ftate are ideas infeparable ia 
their minds,.and fcarcely is the one ever mentioned 
without mentioning the other. 

Our education is fo formed as to confirm and 
fix this in[)preffion, Qpr education is in a man-* 
ner wholly in the hands of ecclefiaftics, and in 
all ftagcs from infancy to manhood. Even when 
our ypudi, leaving fchools and univerfities, enter 
that mod: important period of life which begins 
to link experience and ftudy together, and when 
with that view they vifit other countries, inftcad 
of old domeftics whom we have feen as gover- 
nors to principal men from other parts, three- 
fourths of thofe who go abroad with our young 
nobility and gentlemen are ecclefiaftics -, not aft 
auftere mafters, nor as mere followers j but as 
friends and companions of a graver charadter, and 
not feldom perfons as well born as themfelves. 
With them, as relations, they moft commonly 
keep up a clofe connexion through life. By this 
connexion we conceive that we attach our gentle- 
men to the church ; and we liberalize the church by 
an intercourfe with the leading charafters of the 
country. 

So tenacious are we of the old ecclefiaftical 
modes and fafliions of inftitution, that very little 
alteration has been made in them fince the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century 5 adhering in this par- 
ticular^ 
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ticular, as in all things elfe, to our old fettled 
maxim, never entirely nor at once to depart from 
antiquity. We found thefe old inftitutiohs, on 
the whole, favourable to morality and difcipline ; 
arid we thought they were fufceptible of amend- 
ment, without altering the ground. We thought 
that they were capable of receiving and meliorat- 
ing, and above all of preferving the acceffipns of 
fcicnce and literature, as the order of Providence 
ihould fuccelTively produce them. And after all, 
with this Gothic and monkifli education (for fuch 
it is in the ground- work) we may put in our claim 
to as ample and as early a fhare in all the im- 
provements in fcience, in arts, and in literature, 
Which have illuminated and adorned the modern 
world, as any other nation in Europe; we think 
one main caufe of this improvement was our not 
defpifing the patrimony of knowledge which was; 
left us by our forefathers. 

It is from our attachment to a church efta- 
bliflunent that the Englifh nation did not think 
it wife to entruftthat great fundamental intereft 
of^the whole to what they truft no part of their 
civil or military public fervice, that is to the 
unfteady and precarious contribution ef indivi- 
duals. They go furtl>er. They certainly never 
h^Yt fuffered and never will fuffer the fixed ef- 
^te of the church to be converted into a pen- 
fion, to depend on the trc^ifury, and to be de- 
^yed, withheld, or perhaps to be extinguifhed 
^y fifcal difficulties; which difficulties may fome- 
^^Unes be pretended for politrcal purpofcs, and 
^**« in faft often brought on by the extravagance, 
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Bfegligenccj and rapacity of politicians. The feo^ 
pie of England think chat they have conftitu- 
tional iiotiv6s> as well as religious, againft any 
projeft of turning their independent clergy into 
ecclefiaftical penlioners of ftate. They treoible 
for their liberty, from the influence of a clergy 
dependent on the ciiown ; they tremble for 
the public tranquillity from the diforders of a 
factious dergy, if it were made to depend upon 
any other than the crown. They therefore made 
their church, like their king and their nobiltty^i 
independent. 

From the united confiderations of religion and 
ccKiftitutional policy, from their opinion of a duty 
CO make a fure provifion for the confolation of 
the feeble and the inftrudion of the ignorant^ tb^ 
have incorporated and identified the cftate of the 
church with the maft of private property, of which 
the ftate is not the proprietor, either for ufe or do- 
minion, but the guardian only and the regulator. 
They have ordained that the provifion of this lefla* 
blifhment might be as ftable as the earth' on /which 
it ftands, and fhould not flu6tuate with the -Eu- 
ripus of funds and adlions. 

The naen of England, the men, I mean, of ligfae 
and leading in England, whofe wifdom (if thcjr 
have any) is open and direft, would be afliannol^^ 
as of a filly deceitful trick, to profefe any irii-— 
gion in name, which by their proceedings .tha^ 
appeared to contemn. If by their condua.(th^ 
only language that rarely lies) they feemed t^=: 
regard the great ruling principle of the mora^ "- 
and the natural worid^ a§ a mere invention t^^ 
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-keep the vulgar in obedience, they apprehend 
that by fuch a condud): they would defeat die 
politic purpofe they have in view. They would 
find it difficult to make others to believe in a 
fyftem to which they manifcftly gave no credit 
dicmfelves. The Chrlftian ftatefnmen of this land 
would indeed firft provide for the multitude ; bcr 
caufe k is the multitude ; and ie therefore, as fuch, 
the firft objeft in the ccclefiaftical inftitution, and 
in all inftitutions. They have been taught, 
that the circumftance df the gofpel's being 
j»cached to the poor, was one of the great 
tefts of its true miflion. They think, there- 
i(Mrc, that thofe do not believe it, who do not 
4take care it fhould be preached to the poor. 
But as they know that charity is not confined 
ift) any one defcription, but ought to apply itfelf 
to all men who have wants, they are not de- 
jnived of a due and anxious fenfation of pity to 
the diftrefles of the miferable great. They are 
not repelled through a faftidious delicacy, at the 
fteilch of their arrogance and prcfumption, from 
# medicinal attention to their mental blotches 
;and running fores. They are fenfible, that re- 
ligious inftruftion is of more coAfequence to 
.them than to any others; from the greatncfs of 
jihc temptation to which they are expofed; from 
•tiie important confequences that attend their 
&ults I from the contagion of their ill example ; 
£t>m the neceffity of bowing down the ftubborn 
Deck of their pride and ambition to the yoke of 
xxioderation and virtue; from a confideration of 
"^ fat ftupidity and grofs ignorance concerning 
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what imports men mod to know, which preva^ 
at courts, jind at the head of armies, and in 
ienatesj as much as at the loom and in the 
field. 

The Engitih people are fatisfied, that to the 
great the confolations of religion are as ncccSkrj, 
as its inftruftions. They too are among the un* 
happy. They feel peribnal pain and domeftic 
forrow. In thefc they have no privilege, but 
are fubjcft to pay their full contingent to the 
contributions levied on mortality. They want 
this fovereign balm under their gnawing carc^ 
and anxieties, which being kfs coriver&nt 
about the limited wants of animal life, rangie 
without limit, and are diverfified by infinitiei 
combinations in the wild and unbounded re- 
gions of imagination. Some charitably dole k 
wanting to thefe, our often very unhappy bre- 
thren, to fill the gloomy void that reigns, i^ 
minds which have nothing on earth to', hope 
or fear; fomething to relieve in the , killing 
languor and over - laboured laflitude of thofe 
who have nothing to do ; fomething to excite an 
appetite to exiftence in the palled fatiety which 
attends on all pleafures which may be bought, 
where nature is not left to her own procefi, 
where even defire is anticipated, and therefore 
fruition defeated by meditated fchemes ^^con- 
trivances of delight ; and no interval, no obftacle, 
is interpofed between the wifli and the accom- 
plilhmcnt. ; • ' 

. * The people of England know, how litde itt- 
;finence the teadiers of religion are likely to have 
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*^ith the wealthy and powerful of long ftanding^ 
an4 how much lefs with the newly fortunate, if 
yhey appear in a manner no way aflbrtecj to thqfc 
with whom they muft affociate, and oyer whon[^ 
they muft even exercife, in fome cafes, fomcr 
fhing like an authority. What muft they tfiink 
pf that body of teachers, if they fee it in nq 
part above the eftablifhment of their domeftic 
fcrvants ? If the poverty were voluntary, there 
might be fome difference; Strong inftances of 
ielf-dcnial operate powerfully on our minds; 
and a man who has no wants has obtained great 
' freedom and firmnefs, and even dignity. But as 
fhe mafs of any defcription of men are but men, 
and their poverty cannot be voluntary, that dif- 
Tcipcd which attends upon alL Lay poverty, will 
not depart from the Ecclefi'aftical. Our pro- 
vident conftitution has therefore taken care that 
diofe who ar^ to inftruft preiumptuous ig- 
noraace, thofe who are to be cenfors over info- 
tJeat vice, fhould neither incur their contempt, 
Bor live tipon their alms; nor will it tempt the 
rich tQ a negleift of the true medicine of their 
minds. For thefe reafons, whilft we provide firft 
for the poor, and with a parental folicitude, we 
have not relegated religion (like fomething we 
were aftiamed to ftiew) to obfcure municipalities 
or ruftie villages. No ! We will have her to exalt 
lier mitred front in courts and parliaments. We 
■will have her ntixed throughout the whole mafs 
pf life, and blended with all the claffes of focicty. 
^Tiic 'pe^lA^'^^f^lEngland will fhew to the haughty 
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potentates of -the worlds and to their talking (b^ 
jphifterSj that a free, a generousj an informed 
nation^ Jionours the high magiftrates of it$ 
churchy that it will not fuffer the infolence of 
wealth and titles, or any other fpecies of proud 
jpretenfioo, to look down with fcorn upon what 
theyJookup to with reverence j nor prcfume to 
.trample on that acquired perfonal nobility, 
which they intend always to be, and which oftea 
is the fruit, not the reward, (for what can be the 
jreward ?) of learning, piety, and virtue. They 
can fee, without pain or grudging, an Archbiihop 
precede a Duke. They can fee a Bilhop of Dur- 
ham, or a Biihop of Winchefter, in pofleflioa 
pf ten thoufand pounds a year ; and cannot cone* 
ceive why it is in worfe hands than eftates to thjC 
like amount in the hands i>f this Earl, or ih^t 
Squire i although it may be true, that fo nna^ 
dogs and horfes are not kept by the for- 
mer, and fed with the viftuals whi^h oug^t to 
nourifli the children of the people. Jt is trwCi 
the whole church revenue '^ not always enir 
fAoyed^ and to every (hilling, in charity ^ jiar 
{perhaps ought ic^ but Something is generally 
fo employed. It is better to cherifh virtue and 
humanity, by leaving much to free will, Qvcn 
with fome lois to the objeft, than to attempt 
to make men mere o^chines and inftrunients qf 
a political benevolence. The world on the whole 
will gain by a, liberty, wthout which virtyp ca«i- 
Bot e^ift. 

. When x)n.Ge the .coPWPQOWcalsh \kv r^WiJfced 
j^ the 
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die eftfttes of the church as property^ it c«ij 
confiftently^ hear nothing of the more or tiie 
leis. Too much and too little are treafon agaioft 
property. What evil can arife from the quaa« 
tjty in any hand, whjlft the fuprcmc authority 
has the full, fovereign fuperintendance over this, 
as over all property, to prevent every fpccies t)f 
abufe; and, whenever it notably deviates, to give 
to it a direction agreeable to the purpofes of its 
inftitution. 

In England moft of us conceive that it is envy 
and malignity towards thofe who are often the 
beginners of their own fortune, and not a lore 
of the felf-denial and mortification of the an-* 
tient church, that makes fome look aikance at 
the diftinflions, and honours, and revenues, which^ 
taken from no perfon, are fet apart for .virtue* 
The ears of the people of England are di(tingui0i- 
ing. They hear thefe men . fpeak broad. Their 
• tongue betrays them. Their language is ia ^he 
patois of fraud j in the cant and gibberifh of hypo- 
crify. The people of England muft think fo, whea 
•thefe praters affeft to carry back the clergy to 
that primitive evangelic .poverty which, in the 
•ipirit, ought ulways to exift in them, (and in ua 
too, however we may like it) but in the thing 
mull be varied, when the relation of that body 
to the date is altered ; when manners^ when 
modes of life, when indeed the whole order of 
human affairs has undei^ne a total revolution. 
We ihall believe thofe reformers to be then, 
boneft enthufiafts, not as naw we think them^ 
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theats and dcccircrs, when we fee them throw- 
ing their own goods into common, and fub- 
mitting their own perfons to the auftere difci- 
pline of the early church. 

With thefe ideas rooted in their minds, the 
commons of Great Britain, in the national emer- 
gencies, will never feek their refource from the 
confifcation of the eftatcs of the church and poor. 
Sacrilege and pro&ription are not among the 
ways and means in our committee of fupply. The 
Jews in Change Alley hav« not yet dared to hint 
their hopes of a mortgage on the revenues be^ 
longing to the fee of Canterbury. I am not 
afraid that I fhall be difavowed, when I aflhre 
you that there is not one public man in this 
kingdom, whom you would wifh to quote j no 
not one of any party or defcription, who doci 
not reprobate the diflioneft, perfidious, and cruel 
cohfifcanion which the national aflembly has been 
compelled to make of that property which it was 
thdr firft duty to proteft. 

It is with the exultation of a little national < 
pride I tell you, that thofe amongft us who 
have wiihed to pledge the focieties of Paris in 
the cup of their abominations, have been difap- 
pointecL The robbery of your church has 
proved a fccurity to the poffeffions of ours. It 
has roufed the people. They fee with horror 
and alarm that enormous and (hamelefs aft of 
profcription. It has opened^ and will more and 
more open their eyes upon the felfilh enlarge- 
ment of mind, and the narrow liberality of fen- 

timeR^; 
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timeht of infidious men^ which commencing iA 
dole hypocrify and fraud have ended in opea 
violence and rapine. Ac home we behold firni* 
lar beginnings. We are on our guard againfi: 
iimilar conclufions. 

I hope we Ihall never be fo totally loft to all 
fenfe of the duties impofed upon us by the law 
of focial union, as, upon any pretext of pub- 
lic (ervicei to confifcate the goods of a fingle 
unoflE)!nding citizen. Who but a tyrant (a 
jnamc exprefSve of every thing which can vi- 
tiate and degrade human nature) could think 
of feizing on the property of men, unaccufed^ 
unheard, untried, by whole defcriptions, by 
Jhundreds and thoufands together? who that had 
not loft every trace of humanity could think 
of cafting down men of exalted rank and facred 
£un£tion, fome of them of an age to call at once 
for reverence and compafHon, of cafting them 
, down from the higheft fttuation in the common- 
wealth, wherein they were maintained by their 
own landed property, to a ftate of indigence, de* 
preflion and contempt ? 

The confifcators truly have made Ibme allow- 
ance to their vidims from the fcraps and frag- 
ments of their own tables from which they have 
been fo harihiy driven, and which have been fo 
bountifully fpread for a feaft to the harpies of 
ufury. But to drive men from independence to 
live on alms is itfelf great cruelty. . That which 
might be a tolerable condition to men in one 
late of life, and not habituated to other things, 
nay, when all thef« circumftaaces are al^red, be a 

dreadful 
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Afadfiil revolution; and one to virhich' n MttO'^ 
ous mind would feel pain in condemning znf 
guitt except that Which would demand the life 
o( the offender. But to many minds this-punifh^ 
ment of degradation and infamy is worfe than death. 
Undoubtedly it is an infinite aggravation of 
diis cruel fufferingi that the perfons who were^ 
ttm^t a double prejudice in favour of religio% 
by education and by the place they lield in the 
adminiftration of its fundnons^ are to receive the 
renmants of their property as alms from the^pro* 
fane and impious hands of thofe who had plun- 
dered them of all the reft ; to receive (if they arct 
^ all to receive) not from the charitable contribo-* 
dons of the faithful^ but from the infolent tendeme& 
of known and avowed Atheifm^ the maintenance 
of religionj meafured out to them on the ftandard 
of the contempt in which it is held ; and for the 
purpofe of rendering thofe who receive the idlow- 
ance vile and of no eftimation in the eyes of 
mankind. 

But this aft of feizure of property, it feemsj 
is a judgment in law, and not a confifca-* 
tion. They have, it fcems, found out in the 
academies of the Palais Royah^ and the Ja* 
cehins^ that certain men had no right to the 
pofTeffions which they held under law, ufage, 
the deciiions of courts, and the accumulated prc- 
fcription of a thoufand years. They fay that 
eccleiiaftics are. fiftitious perfons, creatures of 
the ftate; whom at pkafure they may deftroy, 
and of oourfc limit and modify in every particu- 
lars that th« goods they pofTefs are not pro- 
perly 
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peiAy theirs, but belong to the ftate which ere** 
deed the fi6(ion; and we Are therefore no| txp 
trouble ourfelveis with what they may iufier if|i 
their natural « feeKngs and natural perfonsi- oci> 
account of what is done, towards thetn itt thii^ 
dleir conflmdiye chara£ber^ Of what kv^rt 
li^ it, under what nanmes you iffjuire^ men^ zhi d^ 
prive diem of the juft emohitMnts of a prnfefflon^- 
ift. wiuch they were not only permitted but ea^ 
cowaged by the ftate to $ngdge;-and upM: thie^ 
ibppc^^ certainty of whicK emoluments they 
bsUl- formed the^ plan of idieiv Kves, contr^ded 
A!bls> and kd multitudes to anentire dependenM 
ti|iM them ? 

Tdo do not imagine. Sir, that I aiH geiAg tm 
Axnpliment this miferable diftindtion of peHbnSr 
with any long difcuffion. The arguments of ty- 
nmny »e as contemptible as its force is dreadfuL 
Had not your confifcators by their early crimes 
obtaiiied a power whicH fecures indemnity to ail the 
Crimea of which they have fince been guilty, or 
thtft they can commit, it is not the fyllogifiin of 
the logician but the lafli of the executioner that 
would have refuted a fophiftry which becomes 
an accomplice of theft and murder. The fo- 
phiffick tyrants of Paris are loud in their decla- 
manons' againft the departed regal tyrants who 
in former ages have vexed the worlds They arc 
thua bold, becaufe they are fafe from the dun- 
geons and iron cages of their old matters. Shall 
we be more tender of the tyrants of our own 
ihne, when we fee them afting worfe tragedies 

under 
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ttncJcf buf qrcs? flwU wc nbt ufe the fame lU 
bcrty that they doj when *^e caa ufe it with the 
ikmc ftfcty ? when to fpcak honed troth only re^* 
quires a contempt of the opiniomf of thofe whofd 
actions we abhor ? > 

This outrage oil all the rights rf prdperty *ftj; 
at firft covered with what, on the fyftem d 
their coixhid> was the ihoft aftoniihing of all pr^- 
/ texts— a regard to national faith* ^Thc enemies 
to property at firft pretended a moft tender/ 
delicate> and fcrupulotis anxiety for keeping ihi) 
king's engagements with the public creditori 
Thefe profeflfors of the rights of men are fik 
bufy in teaching others^ that they have not 
leifure to learn any thing themfdvess otherwife 
they would have known that it k to the property 
of the citizen, and not to the demands of the 
creditor of the ftate, that the firft and original 
faith of civil fociety is pledged. The claim of 
the citizen is prior in time, paramount in dtli^ 
iuperiqjr in equity. The fortunes of indivi-* 
duals, whether pofleffed by acquifition, or bjf 
defcent, or in vinue of a participation in th^ 
goods of Ibme community, were no part of tbt 
creditor's fecurity, exprcffed or implied* They 
never fo much as entered into his head when he 
made his bargain. He well knew that the pub^ 
YiCy whether reprcfcntcd by a mo na rch, or by a 
fcnate, ca n^ pledge nothin g but the public efta te j 
and it ca n hav e no publ f c eftate, ex cept in what 
it derives from a juft and proportioned impofi^ 
rion upon the citizens at large. This was en- 
gaged) 
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gzgc, and nothing elfe could be engaged to 
due public creditor. No man can mortgage his 
injuftice as a pawn for his fidelity. 

|c is impoflible to avoid fome obfervation on 
the contradiftions caufed by the extreme ri- 
gour and the extreme laxity of the new public 
faith, which influenced in this tranfaftion, and 
, which influenced not according to the nature 
of the obligation, but to the defcription of the 
perfons to whom it was engaged. No afts of 
the old government of the kings of France are 
held valid in the National AfTembly, except its 
p^uniary engagements 5 afts of all others of 
the moft ambiguous legality. The reft^of the 
aA$ of that royal government are confidered in 
b odious a light^ that to have a claim under 
its authority is looked on as a fort of crime. A 
ppofion, given as a reward for fervice to the 
^tej is furely as good a ground of property as 
any iecurity for money advanced to the ftate. It 
is a better i for money is paid, and well paid, to 
obtain that fervice. We have however feen multi- 
tudesof people under this defcription in France, who 
never had been deprived of their allowances 
by the aioft arbitrary minifters, in the moft arbi- 
jtrary times, by this affcmbly of the rights of 
men, robbed without mercy. They were told, 
in anfwer to their claim to the bread earned with 
their blood, that their fervices had. not been 
rendered to the country that now exifts. 

This laxity of public faith is not confined to 
thofe unfortunate perfons. The aflfembly, with per- 
fect confiftency it muft be owned, is engaged in a 
M rcfpeftaWc 
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refpedable deliberation how far it h bound by the 
treaties made with other nations under the former 
government, and their Committee is to report 
which of them they ought to ratify, and which npt. 
By this means they have put the external fide- 
lity of this virgin (late on a par with its internal. 

It is not eafy to conceive upon what rational 
principle the royal government (hould not, tff- 
the two, rather have poflelTed the power of re- 
warding fervice, and making treaties, in virtue of 
its prerogative, than that of pledging to credi- 
tors the revenue of the flate a£bual and poflibk* 
The trcafure of the nation, of all things, has 
been the leaft allowed to the prerogative of the 
king of France, or to the prerogative of any king 
in Europe. To mortgage the public revenue 
implies the fovereign dominion, in the fulleft fenff, 
over the public purfe. It goes far beyond the truft 
even of a temporary and occafional taxation. 
The afts however of that dangerous power (the 
diftindtive mark of a boundlefs defpotifm) have 
been alone held facred. Whence 0cok this pre- 
ference given by a democratic aflembly to a 
body of property deriving its title from the moft 
critical and obnoxious of all the exertions of 
monarchical authority ? Reafon can furnifh no* 
thing to reconcile inconfiftency -, nor can par- 
tial favour be accounted for upon equitable 
principles^ But the contradiction and partiality 
which admit no juftification, are not the lefe 
without an adequate caufe; and that caufc I do 
not think it difEcult to difcover. 

By 
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By the vaft debt of France a great monied 
intereft had infcnfibly grown up, and with it a 
great power. By the ancient ufages which pre- 
vailed in that kingdom, the general circulation 
of property, and in particular the mutual con- 
vertibility of land into money, and of money into 
land, had always been a matter of difficulty. 
Family fettlements, rather more general and 
more ftrift than they are in England, the jus 
retraSiuSy the great mafs of landed property held 
by the crown, and by a maxim of the French 
law held unalienably, the vaft eftates of the ec- 
defiaftic corporations, — all thefe had kept the 
landed and monied interefts more feparated in 
Frahcei lefs mifcible, and the owners of the two 
diftinf): fpecies of property not fo well difpofed 
fO each other as they are in this country. 

-The nionied property was long looked on 
with rather an evil eye by the people. They 
(aw it connected with their diftrefles, and ag- 
gravating them. It was no lefs envied by the 
old landed interefts, partly for the fame reafons 
fhat rendered it obnoxious to the people, but 
much more fo as it eclipfed, by the fplendour 
of an oftentatious luxury, the unendowed pe- 
digrees and naked titles of feveral among the 
nobility. Even when the nobility, which re- 
prcfented the more permanent landed intereft, 
united themfelves by marriage (which fome- 
Cirnes was the cafe) with the other dcfcription, 
the wealth which faved the family from ruin, 
was fuppofed to contaminate and degrade it. 
Thus the enmities and heart-burnings of thefe 
M 2 parties 
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parties were encrcafed even by the ufual means 
by which difcord is made to ceafe, and quaire^ 
are turned into friendfhip. In the mean tipae, 
the pride of the wealthy men, not noble or neifdy 
noble, encrcafed with its caufc. They felt wi^ji 
refentment an inferiority, the grounds of whif^ 
they did not acknowledge. There was ^p 
meafure to which they were not willing to len^ 
themfclves, in order to be revenged of the oyfr 
rages of this rival pride, and to exalt their w^df^ 
to what they confldered as its natural rank af|iji 
eftimation. They (truck at the nobility thro^ 
the crown and the church. They attadcf^ 
them particularly on the fide on whict| ^^ 
thought them the moil vulnerable, that is, dy 
poflfeffions of the church, which, thrpugh ^ 
patronage of the crown, generally devolved vpff 
the nobility. The bifhopricks, and the grtit 
commendatory abbies, were, with few exceptiao% 
held by that order. 

In this (late of real, though not always percf ivf^ 
warfare between the noble ancient landed intert^. 
and the new monied intereft, the greateft bccaufe 
the mod applicable ftrength was in the hands (d 
the latter. The monied intereft is in its natum 
more ready for any adventure; and its poS& 
fo^s more difpofed to new enterprizes of any 
kind. Being pf a recent acquilition, it £ills in 
more naturally with any novelties. It is there- 
fore the kind of wealth which will be reforted to 
by all who wi(h for change. 

Along with the monied intereft, a new dc- 
fcription of men had grown up, with whom that 

intereft 
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interefl: fdon formed a clofe and marked union ; 
I irtcan the political Men of Letters. Men of 
LiCtters, fond of diftinguifhing themfelves, arc 
rkfciy averfe to innovation. Since the decline 
of the life and greatnefs of Lewis the XlVth, they 
were not fo much cultivated either by him, or by 
die regent, or the fucceflbrs to the crown ; nor were 
they engaged to the court by favours and emolu- 
liients fo fyftematically as during the fplendid 
pcfflod of that oftentatious and not impolitic 
r^gfa. What they loft in the old court pro- 
tiaibn, they endeavoured to make up by joining 
ill a fort of incorporation of their own j to which 
tne two academies of France, and afterwards the 
yfaSt undertaking of the Encyclopaedia, carried 
on by a fociety of thefe gentlemen, did not a 
liiUe contribute. 

The literary cabal had fome years ago formed 
iomething like a regular plan for the deftrti^ion 
of the Chriftian religion. This objeft they pur- 
filed with a degree of zeal which hitherto had 
been difcovered only in the propagators of fome 
lyfteih of piety. They were poflefled with a fpi- 
rit of profclytifm in the moft fanatical degree; 
and from thence, by an eafy progrefs, with the 
fpirit of perfecution according t6 their means* 
What was not to be done towards their great 
end by any dire£t or immediate aft, might be 
Wrought by a longer proccfs through the mediuni 
of opinion. To command that opinion, the firft 
ftep is to eftabliih a dominion over thofe who di« 
rcflt it. They contrived to poffefs themfelves, 
with great method and perfeverance, of all the 
avenues to literary fame. Many of them indeed 
M 3 ftood 
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ftood high in the ranks of literature and fci- 
ence. The world had done thenr) jufticej and in 
favour of general talents forgave the evil ten- 
dency of their peculiar principles. This was 
true liberality; which they returned by endea- 
vouring to confine the reputation of fenfe, learn- 
ing, and tafte to thennfelves or their followers* 
I will venture to fay that this narrow, exclufive 
fpirit has not been lefs prejudicial to literature 
and to tafte, than to morals and true philofo'— 
phy. Thefe Atheiftical fathers have a bigotry o£ 
their own ; and they have learnt to talk againfV: 
monks with the fpirit of a monk. But in fom^ 
things they are men of the world. The refourccs of 
intrigue are called in to fupply the dcfedts of ar — 
gument and wit. To this fyftem of literary nio— 
nopoly was joined an unremitting induftry to 
blacken and difcredit in every way, and by every 
means, all thofe wblo did not hold to their fadtion* 
To thofe who have obferved the fpirit of their 
conduft, it has long been clear that nothing was 
wanted but the power of carrying the intolerance 
of the tongue and of the pen into a perfecution 
which would ftrike at property, liberty, and life. 

The defulcory and faint perfecution carried on 
againft them, more from compliance with form 
and decency than with ferious refentment, neither 
weakened their ftrength, nor relaxed their efforts. 
The ifliie of the whole was, that what with op- 
pofition, and what with fuccefs, a violent and 
malignant zeal, of a kind hitherto unknown in 
the world, had taken an entire poflfeffion of their 
minds, and rendered their whole converfation, 
"Which otherwife would have been pleafing and in- 

ftruftivc. 
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ftrudivcj perfcftly difgufting. A fprrit of cabal, 
intrigue, and profelytifm, pervaded all their 
thoughts^ words, and aftions. And, as contro- 
verfial zeal foon turns its thoughts on force, they 
began to infinuate themfclves into a correfpond- 
cncc with foreign princes ; in hopes, through their 
authority, which at firft they flattered, they might 
bring about the changes they had in view. To 
them it was indifferent whether thefe changes 
were to be accomplifhed by the thunderbolt of 
defpotifm, or by the earthquake of popular com- 
motion. The correfpondence between this ca^ 
bal, and the late king of Pruffia, will throw no 
finall light upon the fpirit of all their proceed- 
ings *. For the fame purpofe for which they in- 
trigued with princes, they cultivated, in a diftin- 
guiihed manner, the monied intereft of France 5 
and partly through the means furnifhed by thofe 
iifhofe peculiar offices gave them the moft exten- 
tenfive and certain means of communication, they 
carefully occupied all the avenues to opinion. 

Writers, efpecially when they aft in a body, 
and with one direction, have great influence on 
the publick mind ; the alliance therefore of thefe 
writers with the monied intereft had no fmall 
cflfeft in removing the popular odium and envy 
which attended that fpecies of wealth. Thefe 
writers, like the propagators of all novelties, pre- 
tended to a great zeal for the poor, and the 
lower orders, whilfl: in their fatires they rendered 
hateful, by every exaggeration, the faults of courts, 

* I do not chafe to (hock the feeling of the moral reader 
with any quotation of their vulgar, bafe, and profane 
)angiiage« 
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of nobility, and of priefthood. They became a 
fort of demagogues. They fcrved as a link to 
vjiite, in favour of one objed, obnoxious wealth 
to reftlefs and defperate poverty. 

As thefe two kinds of men appear principal 
leaders in all the late tranfadions^ their jundion 
and politics will ferve to account^ not upon any 
principles of law or of policy, but as a cauje^ for 
the general fury with which all the landed pro* 
perty of ecclefiaftical corporations has been at- 
tacked; and the great care which, contrary to 
their pretended principles, has been taken, of a 
monied intereft originating from the authority of 
the crown. All the envy againft wealth and 
power, was artificially directed againft other dc- 
fcriptions of riches. On what other principle than 
that which I have ftated can we account for an ap- 
pearance fo extraordinary and unnatural as that 
of the ecclefiaftical poffcffions, which had ftood fo 
many fucceflions of ages and (hocks of civil vio- 
lences, and were guarded at once by juftici, and 
by prejudice, being applied to the payment of 
debts, comparatively recent, invidious, and con- 
tradted by a decried and fub verted government ? 

Was the public eft ate a fufficient ftakc for the 
public debts ? Aflume that it was not, and that a 
lofs mufi be incurred fomewhere — When the only 
eftate lawfully pofTefTed, and which the contrading 
parties had in contemplation at the time in which 
their bargain was made, happens to fail, who, 
according to the principles of natural and legal 
equity, ought to be the fufFerer ? Certainly 
it ought to be either the party who trufted ; or 
the party who perfuaded him to truft \ or both ; 

and 
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and not third parties who had no concern with 
the tranfadtion. Upon any infolvency they ought 
t6 ftiffer who were weak enough to lend upon 
bad fecurity, or they who fraudulently held out 
a fecurity that was not valid. Laws are acquaint- 
ed with no other rules of decifion. But by the 
new inftitute of the rights of men, the only per* 
fons, who in equity ought to fufFer, are the only 
peffons who are to be faired harmlefs : thofe are 
Co anfwer the debt who neither were lenders «r 
borrowers, mortgagers or mortgagees. 

What had the clergy to do with thefe tranf- 
i&ions ? What had they to do with any pub- 
lick engagement further than the extent of their 
6wn debt? To that, to be fure, their eftatfcs 
w^re bound to the lafl acre. Nothing can lead 
niort to the true fpirit of the aflembly, which 
fits for public conHfcation, with its new equity 
and its new morality, than an attention to their 
proceeding with regard to this debt of the 
clergy. The body of confifcators, true to that 
monied intercft for which they were falfe to 
every other, have found the clergy competent 
to incur a legal debt. Of courfe they declared 
them legally entitled to the property which their 
power of incurring the debt and mortgaging the 
eftate implied ; recognizing the rights of thofe 
perfccuted citizens, in the very aft in which they 
urere thus grofsly violated. 

If, as I faid, any perfons are to make good 
deficiencies to the public creditor, befides the 
public at large, they muft be thofe who managed 
the agreement. Why therefore arc not the 
cftates ef all the comptrollers general confifcated ? 

Why 
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Why not thofe of the long fucccflion of miniftcrs^ 
financiers, and bankers who have been' enriched 
whilft the nation was impoverifhcd by their deal- 
ings and their counfcls ? Why is not the eftate 
of Mr. Laborde declared forfeited rather than of 
the archbifhop of Paris, who has had nothing to 
do in the creation or in the jobbing of the pub- 
lic funds ? Or, if you niuft confifcate old landed 
cftates in favour of the money-jobbers, why 
is the penalty confined to one defcription? I 
do not know whether the expences of the duke 
de Choifcul have left any thing of the infinite 
fums which he had derived from the bounty of 
his niafter, during the tranfaftions of a reign 
which contributed largely, by every fpecies of 
prodigality in war and peace, to the prefent debt 
of France. If any fuch remains, why is not this 
confifcatcd? I remember to have been in Paris dur- 
ing the time of the old government. I was there 
jufl" after the duke d'Aiguillon had been fnatched 
(a^ it was generally thought) from the block by the 
hand of a protefting defpotifm. He was aminifter, 
and had fome concern in the affairs of that prodigal 
period. Why do I not fee his eftate delivered up 
to the municipalities in which it is fituated? The 
noble family of Noailles have long been fervants, 
(meritorious fervanfs I admit) to the crown of 
France, and have had of courfe fome fhare in 
its bounties. Why do 1 hear nothing of the ap- 
plication of their eftates to the public debt? 
Why is the eftate of the duke de Rochefoucaulc 
more facred than that of the cardinal de Roche- 
foucault? The former is, I doubt not, a worthy 
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pcrfon ; and (if it were not a fort of profancncft 
to talk of the ufe> as ^affefting the tide to pro- 
perty) he niakes a good ufe of his revenues j but 
it is no difrefpeft to him to fay, what authentic 
information well warrants me in faying, that the 
life made of a property equally valid, by his bro- 
ther the cardinal archbifhop of Rouen, was far 
more laudable and far more public-fpirited. Can 
one hear of the profcription of fuch perfons, 
and the confifcation of their effeds, without in- 
dignation and horror ? He is not a man who does 
not feel fuch emotions on fuch occafions. He 
does not deferve the name of a free man who will 
not exprefs them. 

Few barbarous conquerors have ever made fo 
terrible a revolution in property. None of the 
heads of the Roman faftions, when they efta- 
blifhed *' crudelem illam Hajtam'* in all their 
audions of rapine, have ever fet up to fale the 
goods of the conquered citizen to fuch an enor- 
mous amount. It muft be allowed in favour of 
thofe tyrants of antiquity, that what was done 
by them could hardly be faid to be done in cold 
blood. Their paffions were inflamed, their tem- 
pers foured, their underftandings confufed, with 
the fpirit of revenge, with the innumerable re- 
ciprocated and recent inflidions and retaliations, 
of blood and rapine. They were driven beyond 
all bounds of moderation by the apprehenfion of 
the return of power with the return of property 
tp the families of thofe they had injured beyond 
all hope of forgivenefs. 

Thcfe Roman confifcators, who were yet only 
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in the elements of tyranny, and were not in- 
ftrtifted in the rights of men to exercife all forts 
erf cruelties on each other without provocation, 
thought it neceflary to fpread a fort of colour 
dVcr their injuftice. They confidered the van- 
qoifhed pirty as compofed of traitors who hid 
borne armi, or otherwife had afted with hoftility 
agaihft the conrknonwealth. They regarded therti 
as perfons who had forfeited their property by 
their crimes^ With you, in yOiir improved ftatfe 
erf the human mind, there was no fuch formstlity. 
Yoti feized upon five millions ftcrling of annual 
renfj and turned forty or fifty thoufand human 
creatures out of their houfes, becaufe " fuch was 
your pleafure/' The tyrant, Harfy the Eighth 
6f Ei^gland, as he was not better enlighten- 
ed than the Rohian Marius^s and Sylla*s, and 
had not ftudied in your new fchools^ did not 
know what an efix^ftual inffrument of defpotifm 
W2LS to be found in that grand magazine of 
ofiftnfive weapons, the rights of men. When 
be refolved to rob the abbiesj as the club of 
the Jacobins have robbed all the ecclefiaftics^ 
be began by fetting on foot a commif- 
iion to examine into the crimfes and abufes 
which prevailed in thofe communities. As it 
might be expefted, his commiffion reported 
truths, exaggerations, and faKhoods. But truly 
or falfcly it reported abufes and offences. How- 
ever, as *abufes might be corrected, as every 
crime of perfons does not infer a forfeiture with 
regard to communities, and as property, in that 
dark age, was not difcovered to be a creature of 
prejudice, all thofe abufes (and there were enough 
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of them) were hardly thought fufficient ground 
for fuch a confifcation as it was for his purpofcs 
to make. He therefore procured the formal fut- 
render of thefe eftates. All thefe operofe pro- 
ceedings were adopted by one of the moft de- 
cided tyrants ip the rolls of hiftory, as neccflary 
preliminaries, before he could venture, by brib- 
ing the members of his two fervile houfes with 
afhare of the fpoil, and holding out to them 
an eternal immunity from taxation, to demand 
^ confirmation of his iniquitous proceedings 
by an aft of parliament. Had fate referve^ 
him to Qur times, four technical terms would 
Jiave done his bufinefs, and faved him all thi$ 
trouble^ he needed nothing more than one fhorf 
form of incantation — " Phihfopbyi Lights Lib^^ 
ralityy the Rights of Men.'* 

I can fay nothing in praife of thofe afts of ty- 
ranny, Which no voice has hitherto ever com- 
mended under any of their falfe colours j yet in 
thefe falfe colours an homage was paid by defpo- 
tifm to juftice. The power which was above all 
fear and all remorfe was not fet above all (hame. 
Whilft Shame keeps its watch. Virtue is pot 
wholly ejjtinguifhed in the heart j nor will Mo- 
deration be utterly exiled from the minds of 
tyrants. 

I believe every honeft man fympathizes in his 
rcfleftions with our political poet on that occa- 
lion, and will pray to avert the omen whenever 
thefe a£ts of rapacious defpotifm prcfcnt them- 
fclves to his view or his imagination : 



'^ May no fuch ftortn 



^^ Fall on our times, where ruin muft reform. 
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«* Tell me (my mufe) what monftrous, dire offence, 

•* What crimes could any Chriftian king incenfe 

" To fuch a rage? Was't luxury, or luft ? 

** Was he fo temperate, fo chafte, fo juft ? 

* Were thefe their crimes ? they were his own much 

** more ; 
•' But wealth is crime enough to him that's poor*." 

This fame wealth, which is at all times treafon 
and lefe nation to indigent and rapacious defpoc- 
ifm, under all modes of polity, was your tempta- 
tion to violate property, law, and religion, united 
in one objeft. But was the ftate of France fo 
wretched and undone, that no other refourcc 
but rapine remained to preferve its exiftence ? 
On this point I wifh to receive fome ihforma*« 
tion. When the ftates met, was the condicioa 

• The reft of the paffage is this— — 

" Who having fpent the treafures of his crown> 
*' Condemns their luxury w feed his own. 
•* And yet this ad, to varnifti o'er the Ihame 
*' Of facrilege, muft bear Devotion's name. 
*' No crime fo bold, but would be underflood 
f* A real, or at leaft a feeming good, 
** Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name ; 
*' And, free from confcience, is a ilave to fame. 
** Thus he the church at once protects, and fpoils: 
** But princes' fwords are (harper than their ftyles. 
** And thus to th' ages paft he makes amends, 
" Their charity deflroys, their faith defends. 
*' Then did Religion in a lazy cell, 
•'In empty aery contemplations dwell ; 
«' And, like the block, unmoved lay : but ours, 
*' As much too adive, like the ftork devours. 
*' Is there no temp'rate region can be known, 
«' Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone ? 

i< CouI4 
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of the finances of France fuch, that, after oeco 
nomifing on principles of juftice and mere 
through all departments, no fair repartition 
burthens upon all the orders could poflibly re 
ftore them ? If fuch an equal impofition woul 
have been fufficient, you well know it migh 
cafily have been made. Mr. Necker, in th 
budget which he laid before the Orders aflem 
bled at Verfailles, made a detailed expofitioi 
of the ftate of the French nation *• 

If we give credit to him, it was not ncceflar 
to have recourfe to any new impofitioAs what 
foever, to put the receipts of France on a ba 
iance with its expences. He ftated the perma 
nent charges of all defcriptions, including th 
intereft of a new loan of four hundred millions 



■\ 



** Could we not wake from that letKargic dream, 

'* But to be reftlefs in a worfe extreme ? 

'« And for that lethargy was there no cure, 

*' But to be caft into a calenture? 

** Can knowledge have no bound, but muft advance 

*' So far, to make us wifli for ignorance ? 

*' And rather in the dark to grope our way, 

•* Than, led by a falfe guide, to err by day ? 

** Who fees thefe difmal heaps, but would demand, 

•' What barbarous invader fack'd the lar^d ? 

'* But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 

•' This defolation, but a Chriftian king ; 

** When nothing, but the name of zeal, appears 

" *Tw5xt our beft adlions, and the worft of theirs, 

** What does he think our facrilege would fpare, 

" When fuch th'efFedls of our Devotion are?'* 

Coop-er's Hill, by Sir John Dbnham 

♦ Rapport de Monf. le Diredleur general des finances, fai 
(ar ordre da Roi a Verfailles. Mai 5, 1789. 
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^ Tell me (my mufe) what monftrous, dire ofience^ 
- ^ What crimes could any Chriftian king incenfe 
« To fuch a rage ? Was 't luxury, or luft i 
^ Was hi fo temperate, fo chafte, fo juft ? 
.^ Were thefe dieir crimes I they were his own much 

** more ; 
^ But wealth is crime enough to him that's poor*/' 

This fame wealthy which is at all times treafbn 
and Itfe nation to indigent and rapacious defpoc- 
ifm^ under all modes of polity^ was your tempta- 
tion to violate proper ty^ law^ and religion, united 
in one objeft. But was the ftate of France fo 
wretched and undone^ that no other refource 
but rapine remained to preferve its exiftence i 
On this point I wifh to receive fome informa«« 
tion. When the ftates met, was the conditioa 

•of 

• The reft of the pai&ge is this— 

" Who having fpent the treafores of his crown> 
" Condemns their luxury 'to feed his own. 
/< And yet this ad, to varnifh o*er the fhame 
*♦ Of facrilege^ muft bear Devotion's name. 
*' No crime fo bold> but would be underfbod 
!* A real, or at leaft a feeming good, 
** Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name ; 
** And, free from confcience, is a ilave to fame. 
«* Thus he the church at once protects, and fpoils: 
" But princes' fwords are fharper than their ilyles. 
^< And thus to th' ages paft he makes amends, 
" Their.charity deftroys, their faith defends. 
** Then did Religion in a lazy cell, 
«* In empty aery contemplations dwell ; 
** And, like the block, unmoved lay : but ours, 
** As much too adive, like the ftork devours. 
** Is there no temp'rate region can be known, 
«* Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone ? 

€€ COU 
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of the finances of France fuch, that, after oeco- 
nomifing on principles of juftice and mercy 
through all departments, no fair repartition of 
burthens upon all the orders could poffibly rc- 
ftorc them ? If fuch an equal impofition would 
have been fufficient, you well know it might 
cafily have been made. Mr. Nccker, in the 
budget which he laid before the Orders aflem- 
blcd at Verfailles, made a detailed expofition 
of the ftate of the French nation *• 

If we give credit to him, it was not ncccflary 
to have recourfe to any new impofitioAs what- 
foevcr, to put the receipts of France on a ba- 
lance with its expences. He ftated the perma- 
nent charges of all defcriptions, including the 
intereft of a new loan of four hundred millions, 

** Could we not wake from that letKargic dream, 

•* But to be reftlefs in a worfe extreme ? 

*« And for that lethargy was there no cure, 

** But to be caft into a calenture? 

'* Can knowledge have no bound, but muft advance 

*' So far, to make us wifli for ignorance ? 

" And rather in the dark to grope our way, 

<* Than, led by a falfe guide, to err by day? 

*' Who fees thefe difmal heaps, but would demand, 

*' What barbarous invader fack'd the lar^d ? 

«* But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 

«' This defolation, but a Chriftian king ; 

'* When nothing, but the name of zeal, appears 

" *Tw5xt our beft aftions, and the worft of theirs, 

*' What does he think our facrilege would fpare, 

" When fuch th'efFedls of our Devotion are?" 

Coop^er's Hill, by Sir John Dbnham. 

♦ Rapport dc Monf. le Diredleur general des finances, fait 
^ar ordre da Roi a Verfailles. Mai 5, 1789. 
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«< Tell me (my mufe) what monftrous, dire offence, 

*' What crimes could any Chriftian king incenfe 

" To fuch a rage? Was 't luxury, or luft ? 

" Was he fo temperate, fo chafte, fo juft ? 

* Were thefe their crimes ? they were his own much 

*' more $ 
" But wealth is crime enough to him that's poor *." 

This fame wealth, which is at all tioies treafon 
and lefe nation to indigene and rapacious defpot- 
ifm, under all modes of polity, was your tempta- 
tion to violate property, law, and religion, united 
in one objeft. But was the ftate of France fo 
wretched and undone, that no other refourcc 
but rapine remained to prefcrve its exiftence ? 
On this point I wifh to receive fome informa- 
tion. When the ftates met, was the conditioa 

,of 

• The reft of the paffage is this— 

*' Who having fpent the treafures of his crown, 
*' Condemns their luxury to feed his own, 
** And yet this adl, to varnilh o'er the (hame 
•' Of facrilege, muft bear Devotion's name. 
** No crime fo bold, but would be underflood 
*y A real, or at leaft a feeming good, 
** Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name ; 
** And, free from confcience, is a flave to fame. 
*' Thus he the church at once protedls, and fpoils: 
•' But princes' fwords are ftiarper than their ilyles» 
*• And thus to th' ages paft he makes amends, 
*' Their charity deflroys, their faith defends. 
** Then did Religion in a lazy cell, 
*' In empty aery contemplations dwell ; 
«* And, like the block, unmoved lay : but ours, 
*' As much too adive, like the ftork devours. 
** Is there no temp'rate region can be known, 
«^ Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone ? 

*' Could 
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of the finances of France fuch, that, after oeco- 
nomifing on principles of juftice and mercy 
through all departments, no fair repartition of 
burthens upon all the orders could poffibly rc- 
ftorc them ? If fuch an equal impofition would 
have been fufficient, you well know it might 
cafily have been made. Mr. Nccker, in the 
budget which he laid before the Orders aflem- 
blcd at Verfailles, made a detailed expofition 
of the ftate of the French nation *• 

If we give credit to him, it was not ncccflary 
to have recourfe to any new impofitiorts what- 
foevcr, to put the receipts of France on a ba- 
lance with its expences. He ftated the perma- 
nent charges of all defcriptions, including the 
intereft of a new loan of four hundred millions, 

** Could wc not wake from that letKargic dream, 

'* But to be reftlefs in a worfe extreme ? 

'* And for that lethargy was there no cure, 

** But to be caft into a calenture? 

** Can knowledge have no bound, but muft advance 

*' So far, to make us willi for ignorance ? , 

** And rather in the dark to grope our way, 

«' Than, led by a falfe guide, to err by day? 

*' Who fees thefe difmal heaps, but would demand, 

** What barbarous invader fack'd the lar^d ? 

«* But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 

*' This defolation, but a Chriftian king ; 

•* When nothing, but the name of zeal, appears 

*' 'Twixt our beft adlions, and the worft of theirs, 

•' What does he think our facrilege would fpare, 

" When fuch th^efFeds of our Devotion are?" 

Coop'Er's Hill, by Sir John Dbnham. 

♦ Rapport dc Monf. le Direfteur general des finances, fait 
^ar ordre da Roi a Verfailles. Mai 5, 1789. 
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** Tell me (my mufe) what monftrous, dire offence, 

^ What crimes could any Chriftian king incenfe 

" To fuch a rage ? Was 't luxury, or luft i 

^ Was hi fo temperate, fo chafte, fo juft ? 

* Were thefe Aeir crimes ? they were his own much 

** more ; 
^ But wealth is crime enough to him that's poor*/' 

This fame wealthy which is at all times treafon 
and Itfe nation to indigent and rapacious defpoc- 
ifm, under all modes of polity^ was your tempta- 
tion to violate property, law, and religion, united 
in one objeft. But was the ftate of France fo 
wretched and undone, that no other refource 
but rapine remained to preferve its exiftence i 
On this pointi wifh to receive fome informa«« 
tioo. When the ftates met, was the conditiod 

.of 

• The reft of the pai&ge is this— — 

" Who having fpcnt the treafares of his crown> 
*' Condemns their luxury 'to feed his own. 
/< And yet this a£l:> to varnifh o*er the fhame 
•♦ Of facrilege, muft bear Devotion's name. 
*' No crime fo bold> but would be underfbod 
!* A real, or at leaft a feeming good, 
** Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name ; 
'' And, free from confcience, is a ilave to fame. 
«* Thus he the church at once protects, and fpoils: 
'^ But princes' fwords are fharper than their ilyles. 
*« And thus to th' ages paft he makes amends, 
*' Their.charity deftroys, their faith defends. 
'* Then did Religion in a lazy cell, 
«* In empty aery contemplations dwell ; 
'* And, like the block, unmoved lay : but ours, 
'* As much too adive, like the ftork devours. 
" Is there no templ'rate region can be known, 
«' Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone ? 

*' Could 
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of the finances of France fuch, that, after oeco- 
nomifing on principles of juftice and mercy 
through all departments, no fair repartition of 
burthens upon all the orders could poffibly rc- 
ftorc them ? If fuch an equal impofition would 
have been fufBcient, you well know it might 
cafily have been made. Mr. Nccker, in the 
budget which he laid before the Orders aflem- 
bled at Verfailles, made a detailed expofition 
of the ftate of the French nation *• 

If we give credit to him, it was not ncccflary 
to have recourfe to any new impofitions what- 
foevcr, to put the receipts of France on a ba- 
lance with its expences. He ftated the perma- 
nent charges of all defcriptions, including the 
intereft of a new loan of four hundred millions, 

** Could we not wake from that letKargic dream> 

** But to be reftlefs in a worfe extreme ? 

*« And for that lethargy was there no cure, 

*' But to be caft into a calenture? 

** Can knowledge have no bound, but muft advance 

•'So far, to make us willi for ignorance ? 

** And rather in the dark to grope our way, 

•* Than, led by a falfe guide, to err by day? 

*' Who fees thefe difmal heaps, but would demand, 

" What barbarous invader fack'd the lar^d ? 

•* But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 

*' This defolation, but a Chriftian king ; 

•* When nothing, but the name of zeal, appears 

" *Twixt our beft aftions, and the worft of theirs, 

«' What does he think our facrilege would fpare, 

«* When fuch th'efFedls of our Devotion are?" 

Coop'Er's Hill, by Sir John Dbnham. 

♦ Rapport de Monf. le Diredleur general des finances, fait 
Par ordre da Roi a Verfailles. Mai 5, 1789. 
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** Tell me (my mufc) what monftrous, dire offence, 

^ What crimes could any Chriftian king incenfe 

« To fiich a rage ? Was 't luxury, or luft i 

^ Was hi (a temperate, fo chafte, fo juft ? 

* Were thefe Aeir crimes ? they were his own much 

** more ; 
^ But wealth is crime enough to him that's poor*." 

This fame wealthy which is at all times treafoa 
and Itfe nation to indigent and rapacious defpoc- 
ifm, under all modes of polity^ was your tempta- 
tion to violate property, law, and religion, united 
in one objeft. But was the ftate of France fo 
wretched and undone, that no other refource 
but rapine remained to preftrve its exiftence i 
On this point I wifh to receive fome informa«« 
tioo. When the ftates.met, was the conditioa 

.of 

• The reft of the paflage is this— 

*' Who having fpcnt the trcafarcs of his crown, 
*' Condemns their luxury 'to feed his own. 
*< And yet this ad, to varnifh o*er the fhame 
•♦ Of facf ilege, muft bear Devotion's name. 
** No crime fo bold, but would be underfbod 
f* A real, or at leaft a feeming good, 
** Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name ; 
'^ And, free from confcience, is a ilave to fame. 
** Thus he the church at once protects, and fpoils: 
'^ But princes' fwords are fharper than their ilyles. 
^' And thus to th' ages paft he makes amends, 
*' Their charity deftroys, their faith defends. 
** Then did Religion in a lazy cell, 
«' In empty aery contemplations dwell ; 
** And, like the block, unmoved lay : but ours, 
'* As much too adive, like the ftork devours. 
" Is there no temp'rate region can be known, 
«' Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone ? 
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of the finances of France fuch, that, after oeco- 

nonnifing on principles of juftice and mercy 

through all departments, no fair repartition of 

burthens upon all the orders could poffibly re- 

/lorc them ? If fuch an equal impofition would 

liave been fufficient, you well know it might 

^afily have been made. Mr. Nccker, in the 

budget which he laid before the Orders aflem- 

fcled at Verfailles, made a detailed expofition 

of the ftate of the French nation *• 

If we give credit to him, it was not ncccflary 
to have recourfe to any new impofitioAs what- 
ifbever, to put the receipts of France on a ba- 
lance with its expences. He ftated the perma- 
nent charges of all defcriptions, including the 
intereft of a new loan of four hundred millions, 

** Could we not wake from that letKargic dream, 

*' But to be reftlefs in a worfe extreme ? 

«* And for that lethargy was there no cure, 

'* But to be caft into a calenture? 

** Can knowledge have no bound, but muft advance 

*' So far, to make us wifti for ignorance ? 

*' And rather in the dark to grope our way, 

*' Than, led by a falfe guide, to err by day ? 

** Who {^ts thefe difmal heaps, but would demand, 

*' What barbarous invader fack'd the lar^d ? 

** But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 

" This defolation, but a Chriftian king ; 

" When nothing, but the name of zeal, appears 

** 'Twixt our beft adlions, and the woi ft of theirs, 

" What does he think our facrilege would fpare, 

" When fuch th'efFedls of our Devotion are?" 

Coop^er's Hill, by Sir John Dbnham. 

• Rapport de Monf. le Direfteur general des finances, fait 
^^r ordrc du Roi a Verfailles. Mai 5, 1789. 
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** Tell mc (my mufe) what monftrous, dire offence, 

« What crimes could any Chriftian king incenfe 

" To fuch a rage ? Was *t luxury, or luft ? 

« Was hi fo temperate, fo chafte, fo juft ? 

^ Were thefe dieir crimes 7 they were his own much 

** more ; 
^ But wealth is crime enough to him that's poor*." 

This fame wealth, which is at all times treafbn 
and U/e nation to indigent and rapacious defpoc- 
ifm, under all modes of polity, was your tempta- 
tion to violate property, law, and religion, united 
in one objeft. But was the ftate of France (o 
wretched and undone, that no other refource 
but rapine remained to preftrve its exiftence ? 
On this point I wifh to receive fome informa«« 
tioo. When the ftates met, was the conditioa 

.of 

• The reft of the pai&ge is this— — 

'' Who having fpent the treafares of his crown> 
*' Condemns their luxury 'to feed his own. 
« And yet this adt, to varnifh o*er the fhame 
*♦ Of facrilege, muft bear Devotion's name. 
** No crime fo bold, but woiild be underflood 
*y A real, or at leaft a feeming good, 
** Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name ; 
*^ And, free from confcience, is a ilave to fame. 
'' Thus he the church at once protects, and fpoils: 
" But princes' fwords are fharper than their ftyles. 
^' And thus to th' ages paft he makes amends, 
*' Their. charity deftroys, their faith defends. 
** Then did Religion in a lazy cell, 
•* In empty aery contemplations dwell ; 
** And, like the block, unmoved lay : but ours, 
*' As much too adivc, like the ftork devours. 
" Is there no temp'rate region can be known, 
*' Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone ? 
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of the finances of France fuch, that, after oeco- 
nomifing on principles of juftice and mercy 
through all departments, no fair repartition of 
burthens upon all the orders could poffibly re- 
ftore them ? If fuch an equal impofition would 
have been fufficient, you well know it might 
cafily have been made. Mr. Nccker, in the 
budget which he laid before the Orders aflem- 
bled at Verfailles, made a detailed expofition 
of the (late of the French nation *• 

If we give credit to him, it was not ncceflary 
to have recourfe to any new impofitiorts what- 
foever, to put the receipts of France on a ba- 
lance with its expences. He ftated the perma- 
nent charges of all defcriptions, including the 
intereft of a new loan of four hundred millions, 

** Could wc not wake from that letKargic dream, 

'^ But to be reftlefs in a worfe extreme ? 

** And for that lethargy was there no cure, 

** But to be caft into a calenture? 

'* Can knowledge have no bounds but muft advance 

*' So far, to make us wifli for ignorance ? 

'* And rather in the dark to grope our way, 

** Than, led by a falfe guide, to err by day? 

*' Who fees thefe difmal heaps, but would demand, 

•' What barbarous invader fack'd the lar^d ? 

** But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 

*' This defolation, but a Chriftian king ; 

" When nothing, but the name of zeal, appears 

" *Twixt our beft adlions, and the woi ft of theirs, 

" What does he think our facrilege would fpare, 

** When fuch th' efFedls of our Devotion are?" 

Coop^er's Hill, by Sir John Dbnham. 

* Rapport de Monf. le Dire6leur general des finances, fait 
par ordre da Roi a Verfailles. Mai 5, 1789. 
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dt 53i>444>ooo livres; the fixed revenue at 
475,294>ocx), making the deficiency 56,150,000, 
or fhort of 2) 200,000 fterling. But to balance 
]t| he brought forward favings add improve- 
ments of revenue (confidered as entirely certain) 
to rather more than the amount of that defi* 
ciency ; and he concludes with thefe emphaticaU 
. words (p.39) " Quel pays, Meflieurs, que celui^ 
** ou, farts impots et avec de fimples objets 
" inappercus^ on peut faire difparoitre un deficit 
** qui a fait tant de bruit en Europe." As to 
the re-imburfement, the fihking of debt, and the 
other great objefts of public credit and political 
arrangement indicated in MonC Necker's fpeech» 
no doubt could be entertained, but that a very 
moderate and proportioned aflefTment on the ci-^ 
tizens without diftindlion would have provided 
for all of them to the fulleft extent of their de* 
mand. 

If this rcprefentation of Monf. Necker was 
falfe, then the affembly, arc in the higheft degree, 
culpable for having forced the king to accept as 
his minifter, and fince the king's depofition, for 
•having employed as their minifter, a* man who 
had been capable of abufing fo notorioufly the 
confidence of his matter and their own; in a mat- 
ter too of the higheft moment, and direftly ap- 
pertaining to his particular office. But if the rc- 
prefentation was exaft (as, having always, along 
with you, conceived a high degree of refpeft for 
Mr. Necker, I make no doubt it Was) then 
what can be faid in favour of thofe, who, in- 
ftead of moderate, reafonable, and general con- 
tribution, have in cold blood, and impelled by 

no 
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no neccflity, had recourfe to a partial and cruel 
cronfifcation ? 

Was that contribution refufed on a pretext of 
ji>i-ivilege, either on the part of the clergy or on 
that of the nobility? No certainly. As to the 
clergy, thfey even ran before the willies of the 
tiHird order. Previous to the meeting of the ftates, 
tHey had in all their inftruftions exprefsly direfted 
til^eir deputies to renounce every immunity, which 
p>\Jt them upon a footing diftindt from the condi- 
trion of their fellow-fubjefts. In this renunciation 
tile clergy were even more explicit than the no- 
bility. 

But let us fuppofe that the deficiency had rc- 

rnained at the 56 millions, (or £. 2,200,000 fter- 

ling) as at firft ftated by Mr. Necker. Let us 

allow that all the refources he oppofed to that 

deficiency were impudent and groundlefs fiftions ; 

^nd that the affembly (or their lords of articles * 

at the Jacobins) were from thence juftified in 

laying the whole burthen of that deficiency on 

Ac clergy, — yet allowing all this, a neceffity of 

£• 2,200,000 fterling will not fupport a confifcation 

^o the amount of five millions. The impofition of 

£• 2,200,000 on the'clergy, as partial, would have 

'^eeii oppreflive and unjuft, but it would not have 

l^^en altogether ruinous to thofe on whom it was 

^^pofed 5 and therefore it would not have anfwered 

^^e real purpofe of the managers. 

* In the conftitHtion of Scotland during the Stuart reigns* 
^ Committee fat for preparing bills ; and none could pafs, 
'^^t tliofe previonfly approved by them. This committee wa3 
tailed lords of articles. 

N Perhaps 
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Perhaps perfons, unacquainted with the ftatc of 
France, on hearing the clergy and the noblefle 
were privileged in point of taxation, may be led 
to imagine, that previous to the revolution thcfe 
bodies had contributed nothing to the ftate. This 
is a great miftake. They certainly did not con- 
tribute equally with each other, nor either of theni 
equally with the commons. They both however 
contributed largely. Neither nobility nor clergy 
enjoyed any exemption from the excife on confu- 
mable commodities, from duties of cuftom, or 
from any of the other numerous indireS impofi- 
tions, which in France as well as here, make fo very 
large a proportion of all payments to the public. 
The noblefle paid the capitation. They paid alio 
a land-tax, called the twentieth penny, to the height 
fomecimes of three, fometimes of four (hillings in 
the pound i both of them direS impofitions of no 
light nature, and no trivial produce. The clergy 
of the provinces annexed by conqueft to France 
(which in extent make about an eighth part of the 
whole but in wealth a much larger proportion) 
paid likewife to the capitation and the twentieth 
penny, at the rate paid by the nobility. The ' 
clergy in the old provinces diu not pay the capi- 
tation ; but they had redeemed themfeives at the 
expence of about 24 millions, or a little more than 
a million fterliivg. They were exempted from the 
twentieths; but then they made free gifts; they 
contrafted debts for the flate ; and they were fub- 
jeft to fome other charges, the whole computed 
at about a thirteenth part of their clear income. 
They ought to have paid annually about forty 

thoufand 
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thoufand pounds more, to put them on a par with 
tte contribution of the nobility. 

When the terrors of this tremendous profcrip- 
tion hung over the clergy, they made an offer of a 
contribution, through the archbifliop of Aix, which, 
for its extravagance, ought not to have been ac- 
cepted. But it was evidently and obvioufly more 
advantageous to the public creditor, than any thing 
which could rationally be promifed by the confif- 
cation. Why was it not accepted ? The reafon is 
plain — There was no defire that the church (hould 
be brought to ferve the date. The fervice of the 
ftate was made a pretext to deftroy the church. In 
their way to the deftruftion of the church they 
would not fcruple to deftroy their country : and 
they have deftroyed it. One great end in the pro- 
jefl: would have been defeated, if the phn of ex- 
tortion had been adopted in lieu of the fcheme of 
confifcation. The new landed intereft connected 
with the new republic, and connected with it for 
its very being, could not have been created. This 
was among the reafons why that extravagant ran- 
fom was not accepted. 

The madnefs of the projeft of confifcation, 
on the plan that was firft pretended, foon ber 
came apparent. To bring this unwieldy mafs of 
landed property, enlarged by the confifcation of 
all the vaft landed domain of the crown, at once 
into market, was obvioufly to defeat the profits 
propofed by the confifcation, by depreciating the 
value of thofe lands, and indeed of all the landed 
cftates throughout France. Such a fudden diver- 
fion of all its circulating money from trade to land; 
muft be an additional mifchief. What ftep was 
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taken ? Did the affcmbly, on becoming fenfible 
of the inevitable ill efFefts of their projefted fale, 
revert to the offers of the clergy ? No diftrefs 
could oblige them to travel in a courfe which was 
di%raced by any appearance of juftice. Giving 
over all hopes from a general immediate fale, 
another proj eft feems to have.fucceeded. They 
propofed to take ftock in exchange for the church 
lands. In that projcft great difficulties arofe in 
equalizing the objefts to be exchanged. Other 
obftacles alfo prefented themfelves, which threw 
them back again upon fome project of fale. The 
municipalities had takeo an alarm. They wduld 
not hear of transferring the whole plunder of die 
kingdom to the ftock-holders in Paris. Many of 
th'ofe municipalities had been (upon fyftem) re- 
duced to the mod deplorable indigence. Money 
was no where to be feen. They were therefore led 
to the point that was fo ardently defired. They 
panted for a currency of any kind which might re- 
vive their perifhing induftry. The municipalities 
were then to be admitted to a fhare in the fpoil, .^ ^> 
which evidently rendered the firft fcheme (if ever ^■"^:* '^ 

it had been ferloufly entertained) altogether im- " 

.prafticable. Public exigencies preflcd upon all M- "^ 
fides. The minifter of finance reiterated his call ^ ** 
for fupply with a rxiofl: urgent, anxious, and Jbod- ^ — " 
ing voice. Thus prefled on all fides, inflead of ^^ 
the firft plan of converting their bankers into ^^ 
bifliops and abbots, inftead of paying the old ^ 
debt, they contradted a new debt, at 3 per cent. ^ 
creating a new paper currency, founded on an -^ 
eventual fale of the church lands* They ifiued 
3 this 
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this paper currency to fatisfy in . the firft inftance 
chiefly the demands made upon them by the Bank 
ef di/county the great machine, or paper-mill, of 
their fiftitious wealth. ^ 

The fpoji of the church was now become the 
only refource of all their operations in finance j 
the vital principle of all their politics; the fole 
fecurity for the exiftence of their power. It was 
neceffary by all, even the moft violent means, to 
put every individual on the fame bottom, and to 
bind the nation in one guilty intereft to uphold 
this a6t, and the authority of thofe by whom it 
was done. In order to force the moft reludlant 
into a participation of their pillage, they render- 
ed their paper circulation compulfory in all pay- 
ments. Thofe who confider the general tendency 
gf their fchemes to this one obje£t as a centre ; 
and a centre from which afterwards all their mea- 
fures radiate, will not think that I dwell too long 
upon this part of the proceedings of the national 
affenably. 

To cut off all appearance of connexion between 
the crown and public juftice, and to bring the whole 
under implicit obedience to the didlators in Paris, 
the old independent judicature of the parliaments, 
with all its merits, and all its faults, was wholly abo- 
liflied. Whilft the parliaments exiftcd, it was evi- 
dent that the people might fome time or other come 
to refortto them, and rally under the ftandard of 
their antient laws. It became however a matter of 
confideration that the magiftrates and officers, in. 
the courts now abolifti^d, b^dpurcbafed tbeir flacks 
^t a very high rate, for which, as well as for the 
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duty they performed, they received but a very low 
return of intereft. Simple confifcation is a boon only 
for the clergy 5 — to the lawyers fome appearances of 
equity are to be obferved -, and they are to receive 
compenfation to an immenfe amount. Their com- 
penfation becomes part of the national debt, for the 
liquidation of which there is the one exhauftlefs 
fund. The lawyers are to obtain their compenfation 
in the new church paper, which is to march with 
the new principles of judicature and legiflature. 
The difmifled magiftrates are to take their fhare 
of martyrdom with the ecclefiaftics, or to receive 
their own property from fuch a fund and in fuch 
a manner, as all thofe, who have been feafbncd 
with the antient principles of jurilprudence, and 
had been the fworn guardians of property, muft 
look upon with horror. Even the clergy are to re- 
ceive their miferkble allowance out of the depre- 
ciated paper which is ftamped with the indelible 
charafter of facrilege, and with the fymbols of 
their own ruin, or they muft ftarve. So violent an 
outrage upon credit, property, and liberty, as this 
compulfory paper currency, has feldom been ex- 
hibited by the alliance of bankruptcy and tyranny, 
at any time, or in any nation. 

In the courfe of all thefe operations, at length 
comes out the grand arcanum -^ — that in reality, and 
in a fair fenfe, the lands of the church (fo far as any 
thing certain can be gathered from their proceed- 
ings) are not to be fold at all. By the late refolu- 
tions of the national aflembly, they are indeed to be 
delivered to the higheft bidder. But it is to be ob- 
ferved, that a certain portion only of the purchaje mo^ 

ney 
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ney is to be laid down. A period of twelve years is 
to be given for the payment of the reft. The phi- 
lofophic purchafers are therefore, on payment of 
ar fort of fine, to be put inftantly into poffeflion of 
the eftate. It becomes in fome rcfpefts a fort 
of gift to them ; to be held on the feudal tenure 
of zeal to the new eftablifhment. This projeft is 
evidently to let in a body of purchafers without 
money. The confequence will be, that thefe pur- 
chafers, or rather grantees, will pay, not only from 
the rents as they accrue, which might as well be re- 
ceived by the ftate, but from the fpoil of the ma- 
terials of buildings, from wafte in woods, and from 
whatever money, by hands habituated to the grip- 
ings of iifury, they can wring from the mifcrable 
peafant. He is to be delivered over to the merce- 
nary and arbitrary difcretion of men, who will be 
ftimulated to every fpecies of extortion by the 
growing demands on the growing profits of an 
eftate held under the precarious fettlement of a 
new political fyftem. 

When all the fiauds, impoftures, violences, ra- 
pines, burnings, murders, confifcations, compul- 
fory paper currencies, and every defcription of ty- 
ranny and cruelty employed tp bring about and 
to uphold this revolution, have their natural 
effeft, that is, to fhock the moral fentiments 
•of all virtuous and fober minds^ the abettors of 
this philofophic fyftem immediately ftrain their 
throats in a declamation againft the old monar- 
chical government of France. When they have 
rendered that depofed power fufficiently black, 
• N 4 . they 
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they then proceed in argument, as if all thofc who 
difapprove of their new abufcs, muft of courfe be 
panizans of the old; that thofe who reprobate 
their crude and violent fchenics of liberty ought 
to be treated as advocates for fervitude, I admit 
that their neceffitics do compel them to this bafe 
and contemptible fraud. Nothing can reconcile 
men to their proceedings and projefts but th^ 
fuppofition that there is no third option between 
them, and fome tyranny as odious as can be fur-r 
nifhed by the records of hiftory, or by the invenr 
tion of peers. This prattling of theirs hardly dcr 
ferves the name of fophiftry. It is nothing but 
plain impudence. Have thefe gentlemen never 
heard, in the whole circle of the worlds of theory 
and praftice, of any thing between the defpo- 
tifm of the monarch and the defpotifm of the 
multitude ? Have they never heard of a monar- 
chy direfted by laws, controlled and balanced 
by the great hereditary wealth and hereditary dig- 
nity of a nation; and both again controlled by 
a judicious check from the reafon and feeling of 
the people at large afting by a fuitable and per- 
manent organ ? Is it then impoflible that a man 
may be found who, without criminal ill intention, 
or pitiable abfurdity, (hall prefer fuch a mixed and 
tempered government to either of the extremes ; 
and who may repute that nation to be deftitute 
of all wifdom and of all virtue, which, having 
in its choice to obtain fuch a government with 
eafe, or rather to confirm it when a^ually pojfejfei^ 
. thought proper to commit a thoufand crimes, and 
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to fubjeft their country to a thoufand evils, in or- 
der to avoid it ? Is it then a truth fo univerfally 
acknowledged, that a pure democracy is the only 
tolerable form into which human fociety can he 
' thrown, that a man is not permitted to hefitate 
about its merits, without the fulpicion of being a 
friend to tyranny, that is, of being a foe to man- 
kind? 

I do not know under what defcription to clafi 
the prefent ruling authority in France. It affedb 
to be a pure democracy, though I think it in a 
direft train of becoming fhortly a mifchievous 
and ignoble oligarchy. But for the prefent I 
admit it to be a contrivance of the nature and 
cffe6t of what it pretends to. I reprobate no 
form of government merely upon abftraft prin- 
ciples. There may be fituatiohs in which the 
purely democratic form will become neceffary. 
There may be fome (very few, and very particu- 
larly circumftanced) where it would be clearly 
defireable. This I do not take to be the cafe of 
France, or of any other great country. Until 
, now, we have feen no examples of confiderablc 
democracies. The antients were better acquaint- 
• ed with them. Not being wholly unread in the 
authors, who had feen the mod of thole confti- 
tutions, and who bell underftood them, I cannot 
lielp concurring with their opinion, that an abfo- 
iute democracy, no more than abfolute monarchy, 
is to be reckoned among the legitimate forms of 
government. They think it rather the corruption 
and degeneracy, than the found conftitution of 4 
republic. If I recoiled righdy, Ariftode obferves, 

that 
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that a democracy has many ftriking points of re- 
femblance with a tyranny*. Of this I am certain, 
that in a democracy, the majority of the citizens 
is capable of exercifing the mod cruel oppreffions 
upon the minority, whenever ftrong divifions pre- 
vail in that kind of polity, as they often muft j 
and that oppreffion of the minority will extend to 
far greater numbers, and will be carried on with 
much greater fury, than can almoft ever be appre- 
hended from the dominion of a fmgle fceptre. In 
fuch a popular perfecution, individual fufferers arc 
in a much more deplorable condition than in any 
other. Under a cruel pwnce they have the balmy 
companion of mankind to affuage the fmart of their 
wounds ', they have the plaudits of the people to 
animate their generous conftancy under their fuffer- 
ings : but thofe who are fubjefted to wrong under 
multitudes, are deprived of all external conlbla- 

• When I wrote this I quoted from memory, after many 
years had elapfed from my reading the paiTage. A learned 
friend has found it, and it is as follows : 

To wS^ TO otuTO^ xcu ofA^ca ie^-'BOTtxa twv ^eXtiovojv, km rk 
^infflcfjuxTOj ua-ziz^ kxei m kmrayfAala* Hoi b ^fjuxyuy®- xcu a 
x6>aiy ol auTo) xai dva>^ov' kaii fAa^iira vKXTe^ci Tra^ Ijiars^iq 
iir^wi^T'tv, ol fJiiv HoXoMBg wa^a ri/fawoij, ol ^i ^vifxayoiyo) tto^o. toFc 
^■nfjjoi; rcig toihtoi;* 

* The ethical charadter is the fame ; both exercife defpotifm 

* over the better clafs of citizens; and decrees are in the one, 

* what ordinances and arrets are in the other : the demagogue 
« too, and the court favourite, are not unfrequently the fame 

* identical men, and always bear a clofe analogy ; and thefe 
' have the principal power, each in their rcfpedive forms of 
« government, favourites with the ablblute monarch, and de- 
' magogues with a people fuch as I have defcribed.' Arift. 
Politic, lib. iv. cap. 4. 

tion. 
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tion. They feem defened by mankind; ovcr^ 
powered by a confpiracy of their whole fpecies. 

But admitting democracy not to have that inevi- 
tiable tendency to party tyranny, which I fuppofe it 
to have, and admitting it to poffefs as much good 
in it when unmixed, as I am fure it poffefles when 
compounded with other forms; does monarchy, 
on its part, contain nothing at all to recommend it? 
I do not often quote Bolingbroke, nor have his 
works in general, left any permanent impreflion on 
my mind. He is a prefumptuous and a fuperficial 
writer. But he has one obfervation, which, in my 
opinion, is not without depth and folidity. He fays, 
that he prefers a monarchy to other governments ; 
becaufe you can better ingraft any defcription of 
republic on a monarchy than any thing of mo- 
narchy upon the republican forms. I think him 
perfeftly in the right. The faft is fo hiftorically j 
and it agrees well with the fpeculation. 

I know how eafy a topic it is to dwell on the 
faults of departed greatnefs. By a revolution in 
the ftate, the fawning fycophant of yefterday, is 
converted into the auftere critic of the prefent 
hour. But fteady independant minds, when they 
have an objeft of fo ferious a concern to mankind 
as government, under their contemplation, will 
difdain to aflume the part of fatirifts and declaim- 
ers. 'They will judge of human inftitutions as 
they do of human charafters. They will fort out 
die good from the evil, which, is mixed in mortal 
inftitutions as it is in mortal men. 

Your government in France, though ufually, and 
I think juftly, reputed the beft of the unqualified 
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or ill-qualified monarchies, was ftill full of abufes.. 
Thefe abufes accumulated in a length of time, as 
they muft accumulate Jn every monarchy not under 
the conftant infpeftion of a popular reprefentative. 
I am no ftranger to the faults and dcfefts of the 
fubvertcd government of France -, and I think I 
am not inclined by nature or policy to make a pa- 
negyric upon any thing which is a juft and natural 
objeft of cenfure. But the qucftion is not now of 
the vices of that monarchy, but of its exiftence. 
Is it then true, that the French government was fuch 
as to be incapable or undeferving of reform j fo that 
it was of abfolute neceflity the whole fabric fhould 
hie at once pulled down, and the area cleared for 
the erection of a theoretic experimental edifice in 
its place ? All France was of a different opinion 
in the beginning of the year 1789. The inflrruc- 
tions to the reprefentatives to the ftates-generalv 
from every diftrift in that; kingdom, were filled 
with projefts for the reformation of that govern- 
ment, without the remoteft fuggeftion of a defign 
to deftroy it. Had fuch a defign been then even 
infinuated, 1 believe there would have been but one 
. voice, and that voice for rejefting it with fcorn and 
horror. Men have been fometimes led by degrees, 
fometimes hurried into things, of which, if they could 
have feen the whole together, they never would 
have permitted the moft remote approach. When 
thofe inftruftions were given, there was no quef- 
tion but that abufes exifted, and that they de- 
manded a reform; nqr is there now. In the in- 
terval between the inftrudtions and the revolution, 
things changed their ftiape ; and in confequence 
of that change, the true queftion at prefent is. 

Whether 
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Whether thofe who would have reformed, or thofc 
who have dcftroyed, are in the right ? 

To hear fome men fpeak of the late monarchy 
of France, you would imagine that they were talk- 
ing of Perfia bleeding under the ferocious fword 
of Taehmas Kouli Khan ; or at lead defcribing the 
barbarous anarchic defpotifm of Turkey, where 
the fined countries in the moft genial climates in 
the world are wafted by peace more than any 
countries have been worried by war; where arts are 
unknown, where manufaftures languifh, where fci- 
cnce is extinguifhed, where agriculture decays, 
where the human race itfelf melts away and pe-. 
riihes under the eye of the obferver. Was this 
the cafe of France ? I have no way of determining 
the queftion but by a reference to fads. Fads do 
not fupport this refemblance. Along with much 
evil, there is fome good in monarchy itfelf; and 
fome correftive to its evil, from religion, from 
laws, from manners, from opinions, the French 
monarchy muft have received j which rendered It 
(though by no means a free, and therefore by no 
means a good conftitution) a defpotifm rather in 
appearance than in reality. 

Among the ftandards upon which the eflFefts of 
government on any country are to be eftimated,' 
I muft confider the ftate of its population as not 
the leaft certain. No country in which population 
flourilhes, and is in progreflive improvement, can 
be under a very mifchievoua government. About 
fixty years ago, the Intendants of the generalities 
of France made, with other matters, a report of 
the population of their feveral diftridts. I have 

not 
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not the booksj which are very voluminous, by me, 
nor do I know where to procure them (I am ob- 
. ligcd to fpeak by memory, and therefore the lefs 
pofitively) but I think the population of France 
was by them, even at that period, eftimated at 
twenty-two millions of fouls. At the end of the 
laft century it had been generally calculated at 
eighteen. On dther of thefe eftimations France 
was not ilKpeopled. Mr, Necker who is an au- 
thority for his own time at leaft equal to the In- 
tendants for theirs, reckons, and upon apparently 
fure principles, the people of F'^ance, in the year 
1780, at twenty- four million^ ?ix hundred and 
fcventy thoufand. But was this the probable 
ultimate term under the old eftablifhment ? Dn 
Price is of opinion, that the growth of population 
in France was by no means at its acme in that year. 
I certainly defer to Dn Price's authority a ,good 
deal more in thefe fpeculations, than I do in his 
general politics. This gentleman, taking ground 
on Mr. Nccker's data, is very confident, that fince 
the period of that minifter's calculation, the 
French population has encreafed rapidly i fo ra-» 
pidly that in the year 1789 ht will not confent 
to rate the people of that kingdom at a lower 
number than thirty millions. After abating much 
(and much I think ought to be abated) from 
the fanguine calculation of Dr. Price, I have no 
doubt that the population of France did encreafe 
confiderably during this later period : but fuppof- 
ing that it encreafed to nothing more than will be 
fufficient to compleat the 24,670,000 to 25 mil- 
lions, .ftill a population of 25 millions, and that 
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in an encreafing progrefs, on a fpace of about 
twcnty-feven thoufand fquare leagues, is immenfe. 
It is, for inftance, a good deal more than the 
proportionable population of this ifland, or even 
than that of England, the beft-peoplcd part of 
the united kingdom. 

It is not univcrfally true, that France is a fertile 
country. Confidcrable tradts of it are barren, 
and labour under other natural difadvantages. In 
the portions of that territory, where things arc 
more favourable, as far as I am able to difcover, 
the numbersjof the people correfpond to the indul- 
gence of nature *. The Generality of Lifle ( tbis 
I admit is the ftrongeft example) upon an extent 
of 404 I leagues, about ten years ago, contained 
734,600 fouls, which is 177a inhabitants to each 
fquare league. The middle term for the reft of 
France is about 900 inhabitants to the fame ad- 
meafurement. 

I do not attribute this population to the depofed 
goveramenti becaufe I do not like to compli- 
ment the contrivances of men, with what is due 
in a great degree to the bounty of Providence. 
But that decried government could not have 
obftru6ted, moft probably it favoured, the opera-^ 
tion of thofe caufes (whatever they were) whether 
of nature in the foil, or in habits of induftry 
among the people, which has produced fo large a 
number of the fpecies throughout that whole king^ 
dom, and exhibited in fome particular places fuch 

* Dc rAdminiftration dcs Finances de la France, par Monf* 
Nccker, vol. 1. p. 288. 
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prodigies of population. I never will fuppefe that 
iabrick of a ftatc to be the worft of all political 
inftitutions, which, by experience, is found to con- 
tain a principle favourable (however latent it may 
be) to the encreafe of mankind. 

The wealth of a country is another, and no 
contemptible ftandard, by which we may judge 
whether, on the whole, a government be pro- 
tcfting or deftru6tive. France far exceeds Eng- 
land in the multitude of her people ; but I ap- 
prehend that her comparative wealth is much 
inferior to ours'; that it is not fo equal in the dif- 
tribution, nor fo ready in the circulation. I be- 
lieve tTie difference in the form of the two govern- 
ments to be amongft the caufes of this advantage* 
on the fide of England. I fpeak of England, not of 
the whole Britifh dominions; which, if compared, 
with thofe of France, will, in fome degree, weakefx 
the comparative rate of wealth upon our fide. BuC 
that wealth, which will not endure a compariforB- 
with the riches of England, may conftitute a ver^ 
refpeftable degree of opulence, Mr. Necker's bool^^ 
publiftied in 1785*, contains an accurate and* in- — 
terefting colleftion of fa6ts relative to public oeco— ^ 
nomy and to 4)olitical arithmetic ; and his fpecu— 
lations on the fubjeft are in general wife and liberal-^ 
In that work he gives an idea of the date o^ 
France, very remote from the portrait of a coun- 
try whofe government was a perfeft grievance, an 
abfolute evil, admitting no cure but through thcr 
violent and uncertain remedy of a total revolution^ 

• De rAdminiibation des Finances dc la France, par 
M. Necker. 

He 
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He affirms, thlt from the year 1^26 to the year 
1784, there was coined at the mint of France, in 
the fpecies of gold and filver, to the amount of 
about one hundred millions of pounds fterling *. 

? Itisr irhpoffible that Mr. Necker fhould be mif- 
taken in the amount of the bullion which has been 
coined in the mint. It is a matter of official record. ^ 

iTht rdafbnings of this able financieri concerning 

-the quantity of gold and filver which remained for 
circulation, when he wrote in 1785, that is about 
four years before the depofition and imprifonment 
of the French Kingi are not of equal certainty; 
hut they are laid ori grounds fo apparently folid, 

•that-: it is not eafy to rcfufe a confiderablc de- 

^gree of aflent to his calculation. He. calculates 
Cbi: numerair^y or what we call fpecicy then adbually 
JExifting in France, at .about eighty-eight millions 

'irf: thcftnie Englifli money. A great accumula- 
tion (^wealth for one country, large as that coun- 

^ttry is r . Mr. Necker was fo far from confidering 

..thisjnflux of wealth as likely to ceafe, when he 
•Wfote in 1785, that he prefumes upon a future 
annual increafe of two per cent, upon the monfcy 
brought into France during the periods from which 

-he computed; 

~ Some adequate caufe muft have originally in- 
• itroduced all the money coined at its mint into 
that kingdom ; and fome caufe as operative mud 
have kept at home, or returned into its bofom, 
fijch a vaft flood of treafure as Mr. Necker calcu- 
lates to remain for domeftic circulation. Suppofe 
«ny reafonable deduftions from M. Nccker's com- 

* Vol. iii. chap. 8, and chap. 9. 
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pucation $ the remainder muft ftill amount to an 
immcnitt fum. Cau£?s th«m powerful to acquire 
and to isecain, cannot be found in difcouraged 
induftry^ infecure property, and a pofitivd^ de* 
ftru&ive governments Indeed, when I conGder 
the face of the kingdom of Frances the mukttxide 
and opulence of her cities i the ufefa) magnifi- 
cence of ber fpacious high road^ and bridges; 
the opportunity of her artificial canals and navigja- 
tions opening ihe conveniences of maritime com- 
munication through a folid dontinent oif fo im- 
menfean extent; when I turn my eyes to the (hipen* 
dou6 works of her ports and harbours^ and ta kor 
wholi? naval apparatus, whether for war or trade ; 
when I bring before my view the number of h«r 
fortifications, conftruded with fo boki and mafter- 
ly a (kill, gnd made and maintained at fp^ prodi- 
gious a charge, prefeming an armed front and 
impenetrable barrier to her enemies upoii fivay 
fide ; when I recoiled how very £nall a pare of 
that extenfive region is without cultivation,, and 
to what cornplete perfeftion the culture of many 
of the beft produftions of the earth have been 
brought in France ; when I rcfleft on the excel- 
lence of her mariufadures and fabrics, fecoml 
to none but ours, and in ibrne particulars not 
fecond ; when I contemplate the grand founda- 
tions of charity, public and private; when Ifur- 
vey the (late of all the arts that beautify and 
polifli life i when I reckon the men (he has bred 
for extending her fame in war, her able ftatefinen, 
the multitude of her profound lawyers and theo- 
logians, her philofophers, her critics, her hifto* 
rians and anuquarles, her poets» and her orators 

facred 
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izcrtd ihi profane^ I behold la all this fome- 
*fching which awes and commands the imagination^ 
Which checks the mind on the brink of precipi- 
tate and indifcriminate cenfure^ and which de- 
tnandSj that we fliould very ferioufly e:il[aminej what 
aadJiow great are the latent vices that could autho- 
nfc us at once to level fo fpacious a fabric with 
the ground. I do not recognize^ in this view of 
ibiagSi the dcfpotifm of Ttirkey. Nor do I difcern 
the charadler of a government^ that has been^ on 
tiic whole, fo oppreflive; or fo corrupt, or fo neg- 
iigentj as to be utterly unfit for all reformation. I 
tnuft chink fuch a government well deferved to 
htv€ its excellencies heightened; its faults cor- 
tefted ; and its capacities improved into a Britifh 
codftitution, 

. Whoever has examined into the proceedings of 
ihat depofed government for feveral years back^ 
cannot fail to have obferved, amidft the incon* 
ftanqr and Suftuation natural to tourts, an earned 
endeavour towards the profperity arid improve- 
tnenc of the country i he muft admit, that it had 
long -been employed, in fome inftance^, wholly to 
Icmove, in many confiderably to corredl^ the abu- 
iive praftices and ufages that had prevailed in the 
ftate I aitd that even the unlimited power of the 
fovereign over the perfons of his fubjefts, incon- 
fiftehti as undoubtedly ic was^ with law and liber- 
ty^ had yet been every day growing more miti- 
gated ill the eiercife; So far ftom rcfufing itfclf 
to reformation, that government was open, with a 
ceofurable degree of facility, to all forts of projefts 
tnd projciftors on the fubjcfti Rather too mUch 
O 2 countenance 
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cc;::i:mccr was ghren to the fpiric of innovation, 
v^:rh toon vis turned againft thofe who foftered 
ir, usd ended in their rain. It is but cold, and no 
Tcrr lineriogjoftice to that fallen monarchy^ to 
iiT, tin:, for nuny years, it trcfpaffed more by 
'er rv mi wa*:t of judgment in feveral of its 
!c^^.r,f?, thin from any defcA in diligence or in 
rjr.c fp:rit. To coniparc the government of 
Frxrtre f?- the lift fifteen or fixteen years with 
^- -> iT.i w*II.cont^!tu:ed eftablilhments, daring 
:^i% or ^uHn^ any period, is not to aft with fair- 
nefs. Bur if in peine of prodigality in the expen- 
dirare cf cnDoey, or in point of rigour in the 
exercifc of power, it be compared with any of the 
Firmer rergrrs 1 belreve candid judges will give 
l:tt!e credit to ihe good intentions of thofe who 
dareii perperjiliy on the donations to favourites, or 
on the expence s of :he court, or on the horrors of 
the Blriiile ia the reign of Louis the XVIth ♦. 

Whether the fyftem, if it deferves (uch a name, 
now buHt on the ruins of that antient monarchy, 
w»H be able to give a better account of the popu- 
lation and wealth of the country, which it has taken 
C!vder its care, is a matter very doubtful. Inftead 
cf improving by the change, I apprehend that 
a long ieries of years muft be told before it can rc- 
caver in any degree the efiefts of this philofophic 
r?rolu:!on, and before the nation can be replaced 
•rt :rs former footing. If Dr. Price (hould think fir, 

• T^ wcr!i i< c^:^ to Mr. de Cilonne for the pains he 
V^ tik«: ^^ t^^» tbe ftaLndaloos exaggendons relative to (bme 
<>*^ tJie ^"nx! exreeoK, nod to det<eA the fklhckxis accouDt giveit 
.^ r ;.v^^^>^4. fxV ibe nickti ^arpcfc of prorokiog the pcpalacr^ 
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a few years hence, to favour us with an eftimatc 
of the population of France, he will hardly be able 
to make up his tale of thirty millions of fouls, as. 
computed in 1789, or the affembly's computa- 
tion of twenty- fix millions of that year; or even 
Mr. Necker's twenty-five millions in 1780. I 
hear that there are confiderablc emigrations from 
France ; and that many quitting that voluptuous, 
"climate, and that feduAive Circean liberty, have 
taken refuge in the frozen regions, and under the 
Britifh dcfpotifm, of Canada. 

In the prefent difappearance of coin, no per-r 
Ion could think it the fame country, in which 
the prefent minifter of the finances has been able 
to difcovcr fourfcore millions fterling in fpccie. 
From its general afpeft one would conclude that 
it had been for feme time paft under the fpecial 
dircftion of the learned academicians of Laputa 
and Balnibarbi*, Already the population of Paris 
has fo declined, that Mr. Necker ftated to the na- 
tional affembly the provifion to be made for its 
fubfiftcnce at a fifth lefs than what had formerly 
been found requificef. It is faid (and I have never 
heard it contradifted) that an hundred thoufand 
people are out of employment in that city, though 
it is become the feat of the imprifoned court and 
national affembly. Nothing, I am credibly inform- 
ed, can exceed the Ihocking and difgufting fpefta- 

• See Gulliver's Travels for the idea of countries governed 
l>y philofophers. 

t Mr. de Calonne ftates the falling off of the population of 
Paris as far more confiderablie ; and it may be fo, fincc the pc- 
tio4 of Mr. Necker's calculation. - ' 
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clcof mendicancy cfifplayed in that capital Indeed, 
the votes of the national aiiembly leave no doubf 
of the fad. They have lately appointed a ftanding 
committee of niendicancy. They are contriying- 
at once a vigorous police on this fubjeA^ and^ 
for the firft time, the impofition of a tax to main^ 
tain the poor, for whofe prefent relief great fum^- 
appear on the face of the public acco^nts of tbc^ 
year*. In the mean time, tlie leader* of the- 
legiflative clubs and cofiee-houfes are intoxicated^ 
with admiration at their own wifdoo) and ability 
They fpeak with the moft fovereign contempt of 
the reft of the world. They tell the people, to com- 

• Travaux dc charlte pour fubvcnir au 

. manqtie dc travail I ^aris et dalis let Liv. £, t, gL 

prgyinces — — . — — 3,8^6,920 StS i^i^iii 13 4 

Deftruflion de vagbondage et de la men- 
dicite —. — — — 1,671417 -- 69,64a 7 Ij: 

Primes pour TimporUtion de grains — 5,671^907 — 236,329 9 % 

Pepenfes rdatives aax fubfiftances, deduc- 
tion fait desrccouvrcriiens qui out eu lieu 39,871,790 — 1,661,324 II S 

Total — Liv. ^1,082,034 8182,128,418 I S 

Wh^n I fent this book to the prefs I entertained ibme doubt 
concerning the nature and extent of the lad article in the abov<^ 
accounts, ivhich is only under a general head, without any de- 
tail. Since then I have feen M. de Calonne's work. I inni| 
think it a great lo/s to me that I had not that advantage ear* 
lier. M. de Calonne thinks this article to be on account o( 
general fubMence : but as he is not able to comprehend how fo 
^eat alofs as upwards of £. 1,661,000 ilerling could be fof. 
gained on the difference between the price and the fale of 
grain, he feems to attribute this enormous head of charge to 
iecret expences of the revolution. I cannot fay any thing po- 
iBtively on that fubjeft. The reader is capable of judging, by 
the aggregate of thefe immenfe charges, on the (late and con- 
dition of France ; and the fyfiem of publick oeconomy adopte4 
in that nation. Thefe articles of account produced no enquiry 
er difcuffion in the National AiTembly. 

fort 
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fort them in the rags with whjdi they have cioath« 
ed them, thap they area nation of phiiofophers i 
and, fbmecimesj by all the arts of quackifh parade^ 
by fhewv tumult, and buflle, fometrmes by the 
alarms of plots and invafions, they attempt to 
drown the cries of indigence, and to divert the eyes 
of the obferver from the ruin and wretchedncfs of 
the ftate. A brave people will certainly prefer li- 
berty, accompanied with a virtuous poverty, to a 
deprived and wealthy fervitude. But before the 
price^f comfort and opulence is paid, one ought 
to be pretty fure it is real liberty which is pur« 
chafed,, and that fhe is to be purchafed at no 
other price. I fhall always, however, confider that 
liberty as very equivocal in her appearance, which 
has 4iot wifdom and juftice for her companions; and 
does not lead profperity and plenty in her train. 

The advocates for this revolution, not fatisfied 
with exaggerating the vices of their antient go- 
vernment, ftrike at |he fame of their country 
itfelf, by painting almoft ail that could have at- 
trafted the attention of ftrangers, I mean their 
nobility and their clergy, as obje<5ls of horror. 
If this were only a libel, there had not been much 
in it. But it has praftical confequences. Had 
your nobility and gentry, who formed the great 
body of your landed men, and the whole of your 
military officers, refcmbled thofe of Germany, at 
the period when the Hanfe-towns were neceffitated 
to confederate againft the nobles in defence of 
their property — had they been like the Orfini and 
VUeUi in Italy, who ufed to fally from their fortified 
deas to rob the trader and travelkr^ — had they 

O4 been 
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been fuch as the Mamalukes in Egypt, 'or the ' 
Nayrs on the coaft of Malabar^ I dd admit, that 
too critical an enquiry niight ndt be advifcablc into 
the means of freeing the world fVom fuch a nuifance. 
The ftatues of Equity and Mercy might be veiled 
for a moment. The tcndertft minds, confounded 
with the dreadful exigence in which morality fub- ' 
mits to the fufpenfion of its own rules in favour of 
its own principles, might turn afide whilft fraud 
and violence were accompliftiing the deftruftiofi 
of a pretended nobility which difgraced whilft it 
perfecuted human nature. The perfons moft ab- 
horrent from blood, and treafon, and arbitrary con^ 
fifcation, might remain filcrtt fpeftators of this civil 
war between the vices. 

But did the privileged nobility who met under 
the king's precept at Vcrfailles, in 1789, or their 
conftituents, deferve to be looked on as the Nayr^s 
or Mamalukes of this age, or as the Orjini zndFiUlli 
of ancient times ? If T had then afked the queftion, 
1 (hould have pafled for a madman. What have 
they fince done that they were to be driven into 
exile, that their perfons fhould be hunted about^ 
mangled, and tortured, their families difperfed> 
their houfes laid in afties, that their order ftioulci 
be abolifhed, and the memory of it, if poflible,' 
cxtinguifhed, by ordaining them to change the 
very names by which they were ufually known? 
Read their inftruftions to their reprefentatives. 
They breathe the fpirit of liberty as warmly, and 
they recommend reformation as ftrongly, as any 
Other order. Their privileges relative to contri- 
bution were voluntarily furrendered ; as the kingi 

from 
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from the beginning, furrcndercd all pretence to a 
right of taxation. Upon a free conftitution there 
was but one opinion in France. The abfolute 
monarchy was at an end. It breathed its laft, 
without a groan> without ftruggle, without con- 
yulfion. All the ftruggle, all the diflenfion arofe 
afterwards upon the preference of a defpotic de- 
mocracy to a govermnerit of reciprocal controuL 
The triumph of the vidorious party was over the 
principles of a Britifti conftitution:. 

I haye obferved the aflFe&ation, which, for many 
years paft, has prevailed in Paris: even to a de- 
gree perfeftly child ifli, of idolizing the memory 
of your Henry the Fourth. If any thing could 
put one out of humour with that ornament to the 
lungly character, it would be this overdone ftyle of . 
-infidious panegyric. Theperfons who have work- 
ed this engine the moft bufily, are thofe who have 
ended their panegyrics in dethroning his fucceffor 
and defcendant ; a man, as good-natured a't the 
leaft, as Henry tjie Fourth j altogether as fond of 
Jiis people; and who has done infinitely more to 
corredt the antient vices of the ftate than that great 
monarch did, or we are fure he ever meant to do. 
"^ell it is for his panegyrifis that they have not 
liim to deal with. For Henry of Navarre was a 
i-efolute, adtive, and politic prince. He poffeffed 
indeed great humanity and mildnefs; b.it an hu- 
"manity and mildnefs that never flood in the way 
of his interefts. He never fought to be loved 
"vvithout putting himfelf firft in a condition to be 
feared. He ufed foft language with determined 
\ tondud. He afferted and maintained his authority 

i ■ t '- 
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\m the gra6| and dUikragdited hh a^s of c(M€%Sfm 
oniy in the detaiU He fpenc the imxMDie of his> 
prerogacives nobly ; boc he co^k care not t<^ break 
ia upon the capital ; 'never abaixloning for a 
moment any of the xlJaims> which he oiade tinder 
the fundameatal hws, nor fparing to (bed the 
blood of thofe who oppofed him^ ofcen in the field, 
fbmettmes upon the fcaifold. Becaofe he knew* 
how to make his virtues rcfpefted by the ungrate- 
ful, he has merited the praifcs of thofe whom, if 
they had lived in his time, he would have* fluiit up 
in the Baftile, and brought to pum&noent along 
with the regicides whom he hanged after he had 
fami(hcd P^is into a furrender* 

If thcfe panegy rifts are in earneft in their adnU'^ 
ration of Hienry the Fourth, they muft remember^ 
that they cannot think more highly of himi than 
he did of the nobleife: of France ; whofe virtue, 
honour, courage^ patnotifm, and loyalty were hia 
€onftant theme. 

But the nobility of France are degenerated fincc 
the days of Henry the Fourths— This is poflible. 
But it is more than I can believe to he true in any 
great degree. I do not pretend to know France 
as corrcftly as fome others ; but I have endeavour- 
ed through my whole life to make myfclf ac^ 
quainted with human nature : otherwife I (hould 
be unfit to take even my humble part in the fervice 
of mankind. In that (ludy I could not pafs by a 
vaft portion of our nature, as it appeared modified 
jn a country but twer)ty-four miks from the ihore 
of this ifland. On my beft obfervation, compared 
with my beft enquiries, I found your nobility for 

the 
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$he gtnter part (XNBpolaiolmen df m higbfpiritt 
^nd of a delicate fenfe of boROur, i>otb wuh jiegard 
CO themfelves individu^ly, and with regard to their 
^ho\e corps, over whom they kept, beyond what is 
common in other countries, a cenforial eye. They 
inrere tolerably well-bred s very ofiictous, humane, 
and hofpiteble; in their converi^ion frank and 
ppen; with a good military tone^ and reafonably 
iinftured with literature, particularly of the author<i 
in their own language. Many had prccenfions far 
above this defcription. I fpeak of thofewho fverf 
generallv met with. 

A« to their behaviour to the inferior clafll»s^ 
they appeared to me to comport themfelves to- 
wards them with good-nature, and with fomething 
pnore nearly approaching to familiarity, than is ge- 
perally pra£lifed with us in the intercourfe between 
the higher and lower ranks of life. To ftrike any 
petfon, even in the moft abje£b condition, was a 
thing in a manner unknown, and would be highly 
di%raceful. Inftances of other ill-treatment of 
the humble part of the community were rare ; and 
as to attacks made upon the property or the per« 
Tonal liberty of the commons, I never heard of any 
^hatfocver from Sbem ; nor, whilft the laws were 
in vigour under the ancient government, would 
fuch tyranny in fubjefts have been permitted. As 
men of landed eftates, I had no fault to find 
with their conduft, though much to reprehend, and 
much to wifli changed, in many of the old tenures. 
Where the letting of their land was by rent, I 
could not difcover that their agreements with their 
farmf^rs were oppreffivcj nor when they were in 

partner (hip 



]partnerihip wirb the fatrrxier, as ofcen was the cafe, 
have I heard that dbey had taken the lion's fhare. 
The proportions feerncd not inequitable. There 
fnight be exceptions; but. certainly they were ex- 
ceptions^ Qply. I have no reafon to believe that 
in thefc refpefts the landed nobleffe of France were 
lirorfe than the landed p;entry of this country; cer- 
tainly in no refp^ft aiore vexatious than the land- 
holders^ not poble, of their own nation. In cities 
the pobilUy l^ad np manner of power; in the 
country very little* Yoij know. Sir, that much 
of the pivil governnient, and the police in the mof|: 
eiTenti^l pares, was not in the hands of that nobility 
which prefents.itfelf firft tp ourcqnfideration. The 
revenue, the fyftern and coUeftion qf which were 
the rnoft grjevogs parts qf the French government, 
was not adminiftered by the men of the fword ; 
nor were they anfwerable for the vices of its prin- 
ciple, or the vexations^ where any fuch exifted, in 
its management. 

Denying, as I am well warranted to do, that the 
nobility had any cohfiderable (hare in the oppref- 
fion of the people, in cafes in \iyhich real Qpprefliot\ 
exilled, I am ready to admit that they were not 
without confiderable faults and errors. A foolifh 
imitation of the word part of the manners of 
England, which impaired their natural charafter 
without fubftituting in its place what perhaps they 
meant to copy, has certainly rendered them worfe 
than formerly they were. Habitual diflblutenefs 
of manners continued beyond the pardonable pe- 
riod of life, was more common amongft them 
than it is with U3; and it reigned with the left 

hope 
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hope of remedy, though poflibly with ilbinething 
of Icfs mrfchief, by being covered with more ex- 
terior decorum. They countenanced too much 
that licentious philofophy which has helped to 
bring on their ruin. There was another error 
amongft them more fatal. Thofe of the coni- 
mons^ who approached to or exceeded many of 
the nobility in point of wealth, were not fully ad* 
muted to the rank and eftimation which wealth, 
in reafon and good policy, ought to beftow in 
every country j chough I think not equally with 
that of other nobility. The two kinds of arifto- 
cracy were too punftilioufly kept afunder; lefs 
ibj however, than in Germany and fome other 
^nations. 

This feparation, as I have already taken the 
liberty of fuggefting to you, I conceive to be one 
principal caufe of the deftruftion of the old no- 
bility. The military, particularly, was too ex- 
clufivcly referved for men of family. But after 
all, this was an error of opinion^ which a con* 
fliAing opinion would have reftified. A perma- 
nent aflfembly, in which the commons had their 
fliare of power, would foon abolifh whatever 
was too invidious and infultiiig in thefe diftinc- 
tions ; and even the faults iti the morals of the no* 
bility would have been probably correfted by 
the greater varieties of occupation and purfutt 
to which a conftitutipn by orders would have 
^iven rife. 

All this violent cry agaiaft the nobility J take 

CO be a mere work of art. To be honoured and 
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etrca prifiilqgjed by the laws, opinions, ^nd 2nvef^ 
feme, uiages of our country, growing out of the 
priejudicc of ages, has nothing to provoke horror 
and indignation in any nian. Even to be too tena<- 
cious of thofe privilegesi is not abfolutely a crime. 
The fhroog (Iruggic in every individual to prei^rve 
poileflion of what be has found to belong to hinci 
and to diftinguiih him, is 'one of the fecurities 
againft injuftice and defpotifm im{:flanted in out 
nature. It operates as an inftind to fecure pro^^ 
perty, and to prefervc communities in a fettlec^ 
fiate. What is there to fhock in this ? Nobility 
is a graceful ornament to the civil order. It is 
the Corinthian capital of polifhed fociety« Omfw 
idni nobilitati femper favemuSj was the faying of ^ 
wife and good nnan. It is indeed one fign (^ a 
liberal and benevolent mind to incline to it with 
fome fort of partial propenfity^ He feels no ca- 
nobling principle in his own heart who wiflies tor 
level all the artificial inftitutJons which have beeqr 
adopted for giving a body to opinion, and per- 
manence to fugitive efteem* It is a four, malig* 
nant, cnviou? difpofition, without taite for the 
xealityi or for any imag^ or repreicntationr of 
virtue^ thai. fees with joy the unmerited fall of 
what had long flourilhed in fpleijdour and in ho- 
nour. I do not like to fee any thing deftroyed j 
j^ny void produced in fociei;y j any. ruin on the 
face of the land. It was therefore with no difap** 
pointment or difT^tisfadion that my enquiries and 
obfcrvation did not prcfent to me any incorrigible 
vices in the noblefle of France, or any abufe 
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^kh could not. be removed by a reform very 
Ihorc of abolition. Your Boble0e did not deferve 
puniAment ; but to degcade is jco puniih. 

It was with, the &me fattsfll<5lipn I found that 
the refult of my enquiry concerning your ckrgy 
was not dtflicnilar* Ic is no ipothing news to my 
ears, that great bodies of n^ien are incurably cor** 
mtpc. It is not with mqch credulity I liften to 
^myt when theyfpeak evil qf .diofe whom they are 
going to plunder. I rather fufped that vices are 
feigned or exaggerated, when profit is looked for 
in their punilhment. An enemy is a bad wit- 
nefs: a robber is a worfe. Vices and abufes 
there were undoubtedly in that order, and muft 
.be. It was an old ettablrflimenty and not frt- 
gently reviied. But J faw no crimes in the 
individuals that merited confifcation of their 
fiibftanee, nor thofe cruel infults and degra« 
dations, and that unnatural perlecucion which 
have |)een fubftituted in the place of meliorating 
regulation* 

• If there had been any juft caufe for this new re- 
ligious periecution, the atheiftic libellers, who ad 
as trumpeters to animate the populace to plun- 
der, do not love any body fo much as not to 
dwell with complacence on the vices of the ex- 
iting clergy. This they have not done. They 
find themfelves obliged to rake into the hiftories 
of former ages (which they have ranfacked with a 
malignant and profligate induftry) for every in- 
ftance of oppreflion and perfecution which has 
been made by that body or in its favour, in order 
X (o 
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lo juftifyV tJpon vft7 iniquitous; becaufc very il- 
logical principles of retaliation^ their own pcrfc'*- 
cations, and their own cruelties. After defiroy- 
i'ng all other genc^alogies and family diftin£tionSj 
they invent a fort of pedigree of crimes. . It is 
not very juft to chaftife men for the offences of 
their natural anceftdrs*; but to take the fiftign of 
anceftry in a corporate fuCceffion, as a grbund^ for 
punifhing men who hav^ no relation to guilty 
'^fts, except in nanries and general dcfcriptions, is 
a fort of refinement in injufticc belonging tojche 
philofophy of this enlightened age. The affembly 
jpunifhes men, many, if not moft, of whoitiab-^. 
hor the violent conduft of ecclefiaftics in former 
times as much as their prefent perfecotors cfan d6y 
and who would be as loud and as ftrong in the 
exprefiion of that fenfe, if they vJere not weH 
aware of the purpofes for which aH this dcclamai^ 
tion is employed. 

Corporate bodies are immortal for the good df 
the members* but not for their punifhment. Na^- 
tions themfelves ^vt fuch corporations. As well 
might we in England think of waging inexpiable 
war upon all Frenchmen for the evils which they 
have brought upon ns in the fevcral periods of our 
mutual hoftilities. You might, on your part, think 
yourfelves juftified in falling upon all Englifhmen 
on account of the unparalleled calamities brought 
upon the people of France by the unjuft inva- 
fions of our Henries and our Edwards. Indeed 
we fliould be mutually juftified in this extermi- 
natory war upon each other, full as mtich as yoti 

arc 
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arc in the unprovoked perfecution of yonr prcfent 
countrymen, on account of the condudl of men of 
the fame name in other times. 

We do not draw the moral leflbns we might 
from hiftory. On the contrary, without care it 
may be ufed to vitiate our minds and to deftroy 
our ^appinefs. In hiftory a great volume is unrol- 
led for our inftru6tion, drawing the materials of 
future wifdom from the paft errors and infirmities 
of mankind. It may, in the perverfion, ferve for 
a magazine, furnilhingofFenfiveand defenfive wea- 
pons for parties in church and ftate, and fupplying 
the means of keeping alive, or reviving diflenfions 
and animofities, and adding fuel to civil fury. Hif- 
tory cohfifts, for the greater part, of the miferies 
brought upon the world by pride, ambition, avarice, 
revenge, luft, fedition, hypocrify, ungoverned zeal, 
and all the train of diforderly appetites, which (hake 
the public with the fame 

— *' trooblous ftorms that tofs 
^' The private date* and render life unfweet.'* 

Thefe vices are the caujes of thofe ftorms. Re- 
ligion, morals, laws, prerogatives, privileges, liber- 
tics, rights of men, are the pretexts. The pretexts 
are always found in fome fpecious appearance of a 
real good. You would not fecure men from ty- 
ranny and fedition, by rooting out of the mind 
the principles to which thefe fraudulent pretexts 
apply? If you did, you would root out every 
thing that is valuable in the human bre^. As 
thefe. are the preteaett, fo the ordinary aftors and 
liiAriiments in great public evils are kings, priefts, 
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magiftrates, fcnates, parliaments, national aflcm- 
,blics, judges, and captains. You would not cure 
the evil by refolving, that there fliould be no 
more monarchs, nor minifters of ftate, nor of 
the gofpel; no interpreters of lawj no general 
officers J no public councils. You might changp 
the names. The things in fome (hapc muft remain. 
A certain quantum of power muft always cxift ia 
the community, in fome hands, and under feme 
appellation. Wife men will apply their remedies 
to vices, not to names ; to the caufes of evil 
which are permanent, not to the occafional organs 
-by which they aft, and the tranfitory modes in 
which they appear. Otherwife you will be wife 
hiftorically, a fool in praftice. Seldom have two 
ages the fame falhion in their pretexts and the 
fame modes of mifchief. Wickednefs is a little 
more inventive. Whilft you are difcuffing fafhioni 
the falhion is gone by. The very fame vice af- 
fumes a new body. The fpirit tranfmigrates ; and, 
far from lofmg its principle of life by the change of 
its appearance, it is renovated in its new organs 
with the frefli vigour of a juvenile adlivity. Il 
walks abroad ; it continues its ravages ; whilft you 
are gibbeting the carcafs, or demolifliing tlie tomb. 
You are terrifying yourfelf with ghofts and appa* 
ritions, whilft your houfe is the haunt of robbers. 
It is thus with all thofe, who, attending only to the 
(hell and hu(k of hittory, think they are waging war 
with intolerance, pride, and cruelty, whilft, under co- - 
lourof abhorring the ill principles of antiquated par- 
ties, they are authorizing and feeding the fame odious 
vices in different faftions, and perhaps in worfc, 
♦ Your 
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Your citizens of Paris formerly had lent tlieoi- 
ielves as the ready inftftimcnts to flaughter the fol* 
'lowers of Calvin, at the infamous maff^ere of St. Bar- 
tholomew. What fhould we fay to thofe who could 
think of retaliating on the Parifians of this day the 
abominations and horrors of that time ? They are 
indeed brought to abhor that maflkerei FdrocicKiJi 
as they are, it is not difficult to make them diflike 
it J becaufe the politicians and fafhionable teachers 
have no intereft in giving their paffions exadLy 
the fame direftion. Still however they find ic 
their intereft to keep the fame favagc diipofitions 
alive. It was but the other day that they caufed this 
very maflacre to be afted on the ftage for the diver- 
fion of the defcendants of thofe who committed it; 
In this tragic farce they produced the cardinal of 
Lorraine in his robes of funftion, ordering general 
flaughter. Was this fpeftacle intended to make 
die Parifians abhor perfecution^ and loath theeffu-^ 
fion of blood ? — No, it was to teach them to per-^ 
* fecute dieir own paftors j it was to excite them, by 
raifing a difguft and horror of their clergy, to an - 
alacrity in hunting down to deftrudion an order^ 
which, if it ought to exifl: at all, ought to exift not 
only in fafety, but in reverence. It was to ftimu- 
jiate their cannibal appetites (which one would think 
J^ been gorged fu^ciently) by variety and feafon- 
iog; and to quicken them to an alertnefs in new 
jBdurders and maflacrcs, if it Ihould fuit the purpofe 
;9f the Gwifes 9f the day. An affembly, in which falJ 
jl multitride of priefts ^nd prelates, was obliged to 
iuffer this indignity at its door. The author wa9 
oot feat to the gallics^ nor the players to the houfcf 
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of corrcftion. Not long after this ekliibItioti> thole 
plajrers came forward to the aflembly to claim 
the rites of that very religion which they had 
dared to e^pofe^ and to (hew their proftituted 
faces in the fenate^ whilft the archbifhop of Paris, 
whofe function was known to his people only by 
his prayers and benedidions, and his wealth only by 
his alms, is forced to abandon his houfe, and to 
fly from his flock (as from ravenous wolves) be- 
caufe, truly, in the fixteenth century, the Cardinal 
of Lorraine was a rebel and a murderer. 

Such is the efFeft of the perverfion of hiftoiy, 
by thofe, who, for the fame nefarious purpofes, 
have perverted every other part of learning. But 
thofe who will ft and upon that elevation of reafon, 
which places centuries under our eye, and brings 
things to the true point of comparifon, which ob- 
fcures little names, and effaces the colours of litde 
parties, and to which nothing can afcend but the 
fpirit and moral quality of human aftions, will fay 
to the teachers of the Palais Royal, — the Cardinal 
of Lorraine was the murderer of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, you have the glory of being the murderers in 
the eighteenth 5 and this is the only difference be* 
tween you. But hiftory, in the nineteenth century, 
better underftood, and better employed, will, I 
truft, teach a civilized pofterity to abhor the mif- 
deeds of both thefe barbarous ages. It will teach 
future priefts and magiftrates not to retaliate upon 
the fpeculative and inaftiveatheifts of future times, 
the enormities committed by the prefent praftical 
zealots and furious fanatics of that wretched error, 
which, in its quiefcent ftate, is more than punifhed, 
^ whenever 



whenever it is embraced. It will teach pofterity 
not to make war upon either religion or philofo* 
phy, for the abufe which the hypocrites of both 
have made of the two moft valuable bleflings con- 
ferred upon us by the bounty of the univerfal Pa- 
tron^ who in all things eminently favours and pro- 
tedls the race of man. 

. If your clergy, or any clergy, Ihould Ihew them- 
felves vicious beyond the fair bounds allowed to 
human infirmity, and to thofe profeflional faults 
vrhich can hardly be feparated from profcffional vir- 
tues^ though their vices never can countenance the 
cxcrcife of oppreffion, I do admit, that they would 
naturally have the effcft of abating very much 
of our indignation againft the tyrants who exceed 
meafure and juflice in their punifhment. I can aU 
low in clergymen, through all their divifions, fome 
tcnacioufnefs of their own opinion j fome over^ 
Sowings of zeal for its propagation; fome predi* 
le&ion to their own ftate and office; fome attach- 
orient to the interefl of their own corps; fome 
preference to thofe who liflen with docility to their 
do£lrines, beyond thofe who fcorn and deride them. 
I allow all this, becaufe I am a man who have to 
deal with men, and who would not, throu^ a vio* 
Icncc of toleration, run into the greateft of all in* 
tolerance. I muft bear with infiroiities until they 
fcfter into crimes. 

Undoubtedly, the natural progrefs of the paf- 
fions, from frailty to vice, ought to be prevented 
l?y a watchful eye and a firm hand. But is it true 
t^ the body of your clergy had paft thofe limits of 
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ji juft allowance ? From the gcnet-al ftyfc of ydtir 

}at^ publications of ^H forts, one wouH be led to 

belike that your ckrgy in France were a fort of 

monfters j an horribk compofition of fupcrftitioni 

ignorance^ fkrth, frau4 avarice, and tyranny, But 

is this trile f Is it true, that the lapfe of tinie^ thtf 

ijeflation of conflidling interefts, the woful expe- 

pttlcc of the evils rcfulting from parry rafge, have 

had no ft^t of influence gradually to meliorate 

their nrnrids ? Is it true, that they were daily re-^ 

pewing invafions on the civil power, troublrng thtf 

domeftic quiet of their country, and rendering 

jJie operations of its government fceUe ^d preca- 

fious ? Is it true, that the clergy of our times have. 

pr^fled down the laity with an iron Itand, and wertf, 

|n ^H places, lighting up the fires of a fayagc 

peffttution ? Did they by every fraud endeavoto** 

to encreafe their eftates ? Did they ufe to exceed 

the due derha^ndi on eftates that were their own|. 

Or, rigidly fcre\^ing up right into wrong, did they 

fconyert a legal claim into a vexatious extortion ? 

When not poffefled of power, were they filled 

with the vices of thofe who envy it ? Were they 

enflamed with a violent litigious fpirit of contrft- 

verfy? Qoaded on with the ambition of intej- 

leftual fovereignty, were they ready to fly in the 

face of all magiftracy, to fire churches, to maffacr? 

the priefts of other defcriptions, to ptiH down d- 

tars, and to make their way over the ruins of fub- 

verted governments to an empire of doftrine, 

fdmetimes flattering, fomerimes forcing the pon- 

fciences of men from the jurifdiftion of public in- 

ftitutions 
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ftitutions into a fubmiffion to their perfonal autho- 
rity, beginning with a claim of liberty and ending 
with an abufe of power ? 

Thefe, or fome of thcfe, were the vices objefted, 
and not wholly without foundation, «o feveral of 
riie churchmen of former times, who belonged to 
the two great parties which then divided and dif- 
trafted Europe. 

If there was in France, as in other countries 
there vifibly is, a great abatement, rather than any 
increafc of theft vices, inftead of loading the pre* 
fcnt clergy with the crimes of other men, and the 
odious character of other times, in common equity 
they ought to be praifed, encouraged, and fupport- 
cd, in their departure from a fpirit which difgraced 
their predeceffors, and for having affumed a temper 
of mind and manners more fuitable to their facred 
fun£tion. 

When my occafions took me into France, to- 
wards the clofe of the late reign, the clergy, under 
aU^dieir forms, engaged a confiderable part of my 
curiofityr So far from finding (except from ono 
fct of men, not then very numerous though ve* 
ry adive) the complaints and difcontents againft 
that body, which fome publications had given mo 
realbn to expeftj I perceived little or no public 
or private uneafinefs on their account. On fur» 
thcr examination, I found the clergy in general, 
pcribns of moderate minds and decorous man- 
ners* I include the fcculars, and the regulars 
of both'fexes. I had not the good fortune to 
kn6w a great many of the parochial clergy; but 
Uk general I reeeiyed- a perfe^ly good account of 
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their morals^ and of their attention to their duties* 
With fome of the higher clergy I had a perfonal 
acquaintance 5 and of the reft in that clafs, very 
good means of information. They were^ almoft 
all of them, perfons of noble birth. They rcfem- 
bled others of their own rank ^ and where there was 
any difference, it was in their favour. They were 
more fully educated than the military nobleflci fo 
as by no means to dilgrace their profeflion by ig- 
norance, or by want of fitnefs for the exercife of 
their authority. They feemed to me, beyond the 
clerical charafter, liberal and open; with the 
hearts of gentlemen, and men of honour ; neither 
infolent nor fervile in their manners and conduft. 
They feemed to me rather a fuperior clafs ; a fet 
of men, amongft whom you would not be furprifed 
to find a Fenelon. I faw among the clergy in Paris 
(many of the defcription are not to be met with 
any where) men of great learning and candour; and 
I had reafon to believe, that this defcription was not 
confined to Paris. What I found in other places^: 
I know was accidental; and therefore to be pre- 
fumed a fair fample. I fpent a few days in a pro- 
vincial town, where, in the abfence of the bifhop, 
I paffed my evenings with three clergymen, his 
vicars general, perfons who would have done 
honour to any church. They were all well in- 
formed; two of them of deep, general, and 
cxtenfive erudition, antient and model-n, oriental 
and weftern ; particularly in their own profeflion. 
They had a more extenfive knowledge of our 
Englifh divines than I expefled; and they en- 
tered into the genius of thofe writers with a cri- 
tical 
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tical accuracy. One of thefe gentlemen is fincc 
dead, the Abbe Morangis. I pay this tribute, with- 
out reluftance, to the memory of that noble, reve- 
rend, learned, and excellent perfon ; and I (hould 
do the fame, with equal cheerfulnefs, to the me- 
rits of the others, who I believe are ftill living, 
if I did not fear to hurt thofe whom I am unable 
to ferve. 

Some of thefe ecclefiaftics of rank, ar?, by 
all titles, perfons deferving of general refpeflr. 
They are deferving of gratitude from me, and from 
many Englifh. If this letter fhould ever come 
into their hands, I hope they will believe there are 
ihole df our nation who feel for their unmerited 
fall, and for the cruel confifcation of their fortunes, 
with no common fenfibility. What I lay of them 
is a teftimony, as far as one feeble voice can go, 
which I owe to truth. Whenever the qireftioa 
of this unnatural perfecution is concerned, I will 
pay it. No one fhall prevent me from being juft 
and grateful. The time is -fitted for the duty; 
and it is particularly becoming to fhew our juftice 
and gratitude, when thofe who have deferved well 
of us and of mankind are labouring under popular 
obloquy and the perfecutions of oppreffive power. 

You had before your revolution about an hundred 
and twenty bilhops. A few of them were men of 
eminent fanftity, and charity without limit. When 
wc talk of the heroic, of courfe we talk of rare, vir- 
tue. I believe the inftances of eminent depravity 
may be as rare amongft them as thofe of tranfcendent 
goodnefs. Examples of avarice and of licentioufnefs 
may be picked out, I do not queftion it, by thofe who 
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delight in the invcftigation which leads to fuch dif- 
coverics. A man, as old as I am, will not be aftonilh* 
cd that fevcral, in every dcfcription, do not lead that 
pcrfeft life of felf-denial, with regard to wealth or to 
pleafure, which is wiflied for by all, by fome expcft- 
cd, but by none exafted with more rigour, than by 
thofe who arc the moft attentive to their own in* 
terefts, or the moft indulgent to their own paflions. 
When I was in France, I am certain that the num- 
ber of vicious prelates was not great. Certain in- 
dividuals among them not diftinguifhable for the ' 
regularity of their lives, made fome amends fof 
their want of the fevere virtues, in their pofleflion of 
the liberal j and were endowed with qualities which 
mSde them ufeful in the church and ftate. I am 
told, that with few exceptions, Louis the Sixteenth 
had been more attentive to charafter, in his pro- 
motions to that rank, than his immediate prede- 
ceflbr ; and I believe, (as iOme fpirit of reform has 
prevailed through the whole reign) that it may be 
true. But the prefent ruling power has fhewn a 
difpofition only to plunder the church. It has 
punifhed all prelates; which is to favour the vi- 
cious, at leaft in point of reputation. It has made 
a degrading penfionary eftablifhment, to which 
no man of liberal ideas or liberal condition will 
deftine his children. It muft fettle into the loweft 
claffes of the people. As with you the inferior 
clergy are not numerous enough for their duties i 
as thefe duties are, beyond meafure, minute and 
tpilfomej as you have left no middle claffes of 
plergy at their eafe, in future nothing of fcience or 
prudition can exift in the Gallican church. To 

complete 
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^Wiplctc the projefl:, without the kaft attention to 
the rights of patrons, the aflembly has provided ia 
future an eleftive clergy ; an arrangement which 
will drive out of the clerical profeflion all nien of 
fobriety j all who can pretend to independence ia 
their funftion or their conduft^ and which will 
throw the whole direffcion of the public mind into 
the hands of a fet of Ifcentious, bold, crafty, fac- 
tious, flattering wretches/ of fuch condition and 
fuch habits of life as will make their contemptible 
penfions (in corfiparifon of which the ftipend of 
an excifeman is lucrative and honourable) an ob- 
jc6t of low and illiberal intrigue. Thole officers, 
whom they ft ill call bifhops, arc to be elefted to 
a provifion comparatively mean, through the fame 
arts, (that is, eleftioneering arts) by men of all re- 
ligious tenets that are known or can be invented. 
The new lawgivers have not afcert^ined any thing 
whatfoever concerning their qualifications, relative 
(either to doftrine or to morals ; no more than they 
, have done with regard to the fubordinate clergy ; 
nor does it appear but that both the higher and 
the lower may, at their difcretion, praftife or 
preach any mode of religion or irreligion that 
they pleafe. I do not yet fee what the jurifdiftion 
of bifhops over their fubordinates is to be j or whe- 
fher they are to have any jurifdiftion at all. 

In fhort. Sir, it feems to me, that this new ec* 
defiaftical eftablifhment is intended only to be 
temporary, arid preparatory to the utter abolition, 
under any of its forms, of the Chriftian religion, 
frh6nfever the ipind^ of men are prepared for this 
ta^ itrp^e ^^nS it^ by tl^e accomplilhment of the 
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plan for bringing its minifters into univerfal con- 
tempt. They who will not believe, that the philo- 
fephical fanatics who guide in thefe matters, have 
long entertained fuch a defign, are utterly ignorant 
of their charafter and proceedings* Thefe enthufi- . 
afts do not fcruple to avow their opinion^ that a ftate 
can fubfift without any religion better than with one; 
and that they are able to fupply the place of any 
good which may be in it, by a projefl: of their own 
—namely, by a fort of education they have ima- 
gined, founded in a knowledge of the phyfical wants 
of men ; progreffively carried to an enlightened felf- 
intereft, which, when well underftood, they tell us 
will identify with an intereft more enlarged and 
public. The fcheme of this education has been 
long known. Of late they diftinguifh it (as they 
have got an entire new. nomenclature of technical 
terms) by the name of a Civic Education. 

I hope their partizans in England, (to whom I 
rather attribute very inconfiderate condufl than 
the ultimate objeft in this deteftable defign) will 
fucceed neither in the pillage of the ecclefiaftics, 
nor in the introduftion of a principle of popular 
cleftion to our bifhoprics and parochial cures. 
This, in the prefent condition of the world, would 
be the laft corruption of the church j the utter ruin 
of the clerical charafler j the moft dangerous fhock 
that the ftate ever received through a mifunder- 
ftood arrangement of religion. I know well enough 
that the bifhoprics and cures, under kingly and feig- 
noral patronage, as now they are in England, and 
as they have been lately in France, are fometimes • 
acquired by unworthy methods 5 but the other mode 
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i^f ecclefiaftii^l canvas fubjc6ts them infinitely more 
fiircly and more generally to all the evil arts of low 
ambition, which, operating on and through greater 
numbers, will produce mifchief in proportion. 

Thofe of you who have robbed the clergy, 
think that they fhall eafily reconcile their con- 
du6t to all proteftant nations ; becaufe the clergy, 
whom they have thus plundered, degraded, and 
given over to mockery and fcorn, are of the Ro- 
man Catholic, that is, of their own pretended pcr- 
fuafion. I have no doubt that fbme miferable 
bigots will be found here as well as elfewhere, whe 
hate fedls and parties different from their own, 
more than they love the fubftance of religion j and 
who are more angry with thofe who differ from 
fhem in their particular plans and fyftems, than 
difpleafed with thofe who attack the foundadon 
ofour common hope. Thefe men will write and 
ipeak on the fubjeft in the manner that is to be 
expeded from their temper and charaften Burnet 
lays, that ^en he was in France, in the year 1683, 
** the method which carried over the men of the 

** finefl parts to popery was this they brou^t 

** diemfelves to doubt of the whole Chriftian rc- 
*• ligion. When that was once done, it feemed a 
^* more indifferent thing of what fide or form they 
*^ continued outwardly/' If this was then the 
ecclefiaftic policy of France, it is what thef have 
fince but too much reafbn to repent of. They 
preferred athcifm to a form of religion not agree- 
able to their ideas.. They fucceeded in deftroying 
th^t form; and atheifm. has fucceeded in deftroy- 
ing them. I can readily give credit to Burnet's^ 
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ftoiy ; becaufe I have obferved too much of a 
fimilar fpirit (for a little of it is *' much too mtich") 
amongft ourfclves. The humour, however, is not 
general. 

The teachers who reformed our religion in Eng- 
land bore no fort of refemblance to your prefent 
reforming dolors in Paris. Perhaps they were « 
(like thofe whom they oppofed) rather more than 
could be wifhed under the influence of a p^rty fpi- 
rit i but they were moft fincerc believers j men of 
the moft fervent and exalted piety -, ready to die (as 
Ibcpc of them did die) like true heroes in defence 
of their particular ideas of Chriftianityi as thejr 
would with equal fortitude, and more chearfully^ 
for that ftock of general truth, for the branches of 
which they contended with their blood. Thefe 
xnen would have difavowed with horror thofe 
.wretches who claipied a fcUowfhip with them upon 
no other titles than thpfe of their having pillaged 
the perfons with whom they maintained contro- 
verfies, and their having defpifed the comnrion 
religion, for the purity of which they exerted them- 
felves with a zeal, which unequivocally belpoke 
their high^ft reverence for the fubftance of th^t 
fyften^ which they wifhed to reform. Many of their 
defcendants have retained the fame zeal -, but, (as 
lefs engaged in conflift) with more moderation* 
They do not forget that juftice and mercy arc 
fubftantial parts of religion. Impious men do not 
recommend themfelvcs to their communion by ini- 
quity and cruelty towards any defcription of their 
fellow creatures. 

We hear thefe new teachers continually boafting 
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©f their fpirit of toleration. That thofe periont 
Ihould tolerate all opinions, who think none to 
be of eftimation, is a matter of fnaall merit. 
Equal neglect is not impartial kindnefs. The 
fpecies of benevolence, which arifes from con- 
tempt, is no true charity. There are in England 
abundance of men who tolerate in the true Ipirit 
of toleration. They think the dogmas of religion^ 
though in different degrees, are all of moment; 
and that amongft them there is, as amongfl: aU 
things of value, a juft ground of preference^ 
They favour, therefore, and they tolerate. They 
tolerate, not becaufe they delpife opinions, but 
becaufe they refpedt juftice. They would re- 
verently and affeaionately.prote6t all religions^ 
becaufe they love and venerate the great prin- 
ciple upon which they all agree, and the great 
©bjeft to which they are all direfted. They* be* 
gm more and more plainly to difcern,^that wc 
have all a coaimon caufe, as againfl: a com- 
. mon enemy. They will not be fo miflcd by the 
Ipirit of faction, as not to diftinguifti what is done 
in favour of their fubdivifion, from thofe adts of 
hoftility, which, through fome particular dcfcrip- 
tion, are aimed at the whole corps, in which they 
themfclves, under another denonfiination, are incki- 
ded. It is impoffible for me to fay what may be 
the charafter of every defcription of men anoongft 
us. But I fpeak for the greater part^ and fat 
them, I muft tell you, that facrilcge is no part of 
their do(5trine of good works ; that, fo fiu* from 
calling you into their fcllowfhip on fuch title, if 
your profeflbrs are admitted to their communion^ 
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Acf muft carefully conceal their doftrine of the 
lawfulnefs of the profcription of innocent men; 
and that they muft make reftitution of all ftolcA 
goods 'whatfoever. Till then they are none of 
ours. 

You may fuppofc that we do not approve your 
confifcation of the revenues of bifliops, and deans> 
and chapters^ and parochial clergy poffeffing in- 
dependent eftates arifing from land, becaufe we 
have the fame fort of eftablifliment in England, 
That objedtion, you will fay, cannot hold as to the 
confifcation of the goods of monks and nuns, and 
the abolition of their order. It is true, that this 
particular part of your general confifcation does not 
affedt England, as a precedent in point: but the rea* 
fon applies j and it goes a great way. The long 
parliament confifcated the lands of deans and chap- 
ters in England on the fame ideas upon which your 
aflcmbly fet to fale the lands of the monaftic orders* 
But It is in the principle of injuftice that the dan- 
ger lies, and not in the defcription of perfons on 
whom it is firft exercifed. I fee, in a country 
very near us, a courfe of policy purfued, which 
fcts juftice, the common concern of mankind, at 
defiance. With the national aflembly of France, 
poffeflion is nothing; law and ufage are nothing. I 
fee the national aflcmbly openly reprobate the doc- 
trine of prefcription, which * one of the greateft of 
their own lawyers tells us, with great truth, is a 
part of the law of nature. He tells us, that the pofi- 
tive afcertainmennt of its limits, and its fecurity from 

* Domat. 
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invafion, were among the caufes for which civil 
fociety itfelf has been inftituted. If prefcription be 
once fhaken, no fpecies oif property is fecure, when it 
once becomes an objedt large enough to tempt the 
cupidity of indigent power. I fee a praftice per- 
feftly correlpondent to their contennlpt ot this great 
fundamental part of natural law. I fee the confifca- 
tors begin with bifliops, and chapters, and monafte- 
ries J but I do not fee them end, there. I fee the 
princes of the blood, who, by the oldeft ufages of that 
kingdom, held large landed eftates, (hardly with the 
compliment of a debate) deprived of their pbffef- 
fions, and in lieu of their ftable independent pro- 
perty, reduced to the hope of fome precarious, cha- 
ritable penfion, at the pleafure of an aflembly, 
which of courfe will pay little regard to the rights 
of penfioners at pleafure, when it defpifes thofe of 
legal proprietors. Fluftied with the infolence of 
their firft inglorious viftories, and prefled by the 
difirefles caufed by their lufl: of unhallowed lucre, 
difappointed but not difcouraged, they have at 
length ventured completely to fubvert all pro- 
perty of all defcriptbns throughout the extent of 
a great kingdom. They have compelled all nnen, 
in all tranfaftions of commerce, in the difpofal of 
lands, in civil dealing, and through the whole com- 
munion of life, to adcept as perfeft payment and 
good and lawful tendei-, the fymbob of their fpecu- 
lations oh a projefted fale of their plunder. What 
veftiges of liberty or property have they left ? The 
tenant-right of a cabbage-garden, a year's intereft 
in a hovel, the good-will of an alehoufe, or a baker's 
fliop, the very fhadowof a conftruftive property, arc 
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more c^remonioufty treated 5n our parliament thati 
with you the oldeft and moft valuable landed poffcf- 
fions, in die hands of the moft rcfpcaable per- 
fonagcs, (Jr than the whole body of the monied and 
commercial intercft of your country. We en- 
tertain an high opinion of the legiflative auth(^ 
rity ; but we have never dreamt that parliamena 
had any right whatever to violate property, to over- 
rule prefcription, or to force a currency of thctf 
own fidtion in the place of that which is real, and 
recognised by the law of nations. But you, wW 
began with refufing to fubmit to the moft mode* 
rate reftraints, have ended by eftablifhing an un- 
heard of defpotifm. I find the ground upon which 
your confifcators go is this ; that indeed their pro- 
' ceedings could not be fupported in a eourt of juf- 
tice; but that the rules of prefcription cannot bind 
A legiflative affembly *. So that this legiflativC 
aflembly of a free nation fits, not for the fecurityi 
but for the deftruftion of property, and not of pro- 
perty only, but of every rule and maxim which catt 
give itftability, andof thofe inftruments which can 
alone give it circulation. 

When the Anabaptiffs of Munfter, in the flx- 
teenth century, had filled Germany with confufioa 
by their fyftem of levelling and their wild opi- 
nions concerning property, to what country in 
Europe did not the progrcfs of their fury furnilh 
juft caufe of alarm ? Of all things, wifdom is the 
moft terrified with epidemical fanaticifm, becaufc 

♦ Speech of Mr. Camus, pubHfhtd by order of the Na- 
tional Affembly. 



of ^ ehemiefc it is that againft yditdti ike is the 
letA M\e to fumiih any kiixi of reiburce. We 
camiot be ignorant of the fpirit of atheiftical fana- 
ticifin, that is infpired by a tnultitwie of writings, 
di^pcrfed with incredible affiduity and expence, 
and by fermons delivered itt all the ftreets and 
{daces of public rcfort in Paris. Thefe writings 
ind &rmons have filled the populace with a 
Uasck and favage atrocity of mind, which fuper- ^ 
fedeg In them the common feelings of nature, ai 
XireU as all fentiments of morality and religion ; mfi>- 
much that thefe wretches are induced to bear witil 
a Allien padence the intolerable diftrdOfes brought 
upon them by the violent convuUions and per-- 
mutations diat have been made in property *f 

The 

* VlTliether the following description is ftrtfUj true I know 
adt ; bat it is what the publiihers would have paTs for true, in 
drier to animate others. ' Ih a letter from Toul, given in one 
•f their papers, is the fbllowtng parage concerning the peo- 
ple of that diflridt : '< Dans la Revolatioh a&aelle, ik 
'* ont refifte a toates les fiduSions du bigoti/me, aux pn^ 
'* Jicutions et aux tracajeries des Ennemb de la Revola- 
** tiDli. Oubliatit ieurs plus grands interets pour rendre hom- 
** saage aux vues dVdre general qui ont determine TAf- 
** femblee Nationale, ils voient, fans fe fUundr€^ fupprimet 
" cette fbule d'etabliiTemens eccleiiaftiques par lefquels its 
" Jubfiftoient ; ct meme, en perdant leur fiege epifcopal, la ieole 
•« de &)ates ces refToarces ^ui ponvoit, on plutdt qui devoit, tn 
«« tcute equste, leur etre confervce ; condamncs a la plus effray^ 
<* asHg mis ere i fans avoir he id pu itre entendus^ ils nenmrmureMt 
** fwtt» ils refient fiddles auxprincipes du plus pur patriotiime; 
'* ils font encore prits a ver/er leur fang pour le atahitien de 
** la Conftitution, qui va reduire leur Ville a la plus deplorable 
«« mulliteJ* Thefe people are not fuppofed to have endured 
thofc fufferings and injuftices in a druggie for liberty, for the 
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The fpirit of profclytifm attends this fpirit of &* 
naticifm. They have focieties to cabal and cw- 
rcfpond at home and abroad for the propagation 
of their tenets. The republic of Berne, one of 
the happiefti the moft profperous, and the befl. go- 
verned countries upon earth, is one of the greaf 
objefts, at the deftruftion of which they aim. 
I am told -they have in fome meafure fucceeded 
in fowing there the feeds of difcontent. They 
arc bufy throughout Germany. Spain and Italy 
have not been untried. England is not left out of 
the comprehenfive fcheme of their malignant cha- 
rity; and in England we find thofe who ftrctch 
out their arms to them, who recommend thdr 
examples from more than one pulpit, and wha 
choofe, in more than one periodical meetingf 
publicly to correfpond with them, to applaud 
them, and to hold them up as objefts for 
imitation ; who receive from them tokens of con- ^ 
fraternity, and ftandards confecrated amidft their 
rites and myfteries*; who fuggeft to them leagues 
©f perpetual amity, at the very time when the 
power, to which our conftitution has exclufivcly 
delegated the federative capacity of this king- 
dom, may find it expedient to make war upon 
them. 

fame account flates truly that they had been always free ; their 
patience in beggary and ruin, and their AiiFering, without rc- 
monftrance, the mod flagrant and confefled injuftice, if ftridOy 
true, can be nothing but the efFedl of this dire fanaticifm. 
A great multitude all over France is in the fame condition and 
the fame temper. 

• See the proceedings of the confederation at Nantz. 
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' It is not the confifcatron of our church pro- 
perty from this example in France that I dread, 
though I think this would be no trifling evil. 
The great fource of my folicitude is, left it 
fliould ever be confidered in England as the policy 
(rf* a ftate, to feek a refburce in confifcations of 
any kind ; or that any one defcription of citizens 
fliould be brought to regard any of the; others as 
their proper prey*. Nations are wading deeper 
and deeper into an ocean of boundlefs debt. Pub- 
lic debts, which at firft were a fecurity to govern- 
ments, by interefting many in the public tran- 
quillity, are likely in their excefs to become the 
means of their fubverfion. If governments pro- 
vide for thefe debts by heavy impoQtions, they pe- 

• '' Si plnres font ii quibos improbe datam eft, qoam illi 
*f qnibas injufte ademptum eft> idcircoplus etiamvalent? Nca 
*' enim numero haec judicantor fed pondere. Qoam aatem 
** habet aequitatem^ ut agram moltis annis, aut etiam {zsculis 
** ante poiTeiTum, qui nullum habait habeat; qui aatem ha- 
" bnit amittat. Ac, propter hoc injoiiae genus, Lacedaemonii 
" Lyiandrum Ephorum expoleront : Agin regem (qood nun- 
** qo^m antea apud eos acciderat) necaveront : ezqoe eo tern- 
'* pore tantx difcordias fecutae fuitt, at et tyranni ex££erin:, et 
** optimates exterminarentur, et preclanffime confbtsta reC- 
'* publica dilaberetur. Nee vero folum ipla cecidit, fed ctiaai 
" reliquam Graeciam evertit contagionibas maioruo, qsz z 
" Lacedaemoniis profeto manaraat latius.'* — After fpeaking 
of the condudt of the model of true patriots Aratos of Sydon, 
which was in a very different fpirit, he fays, '* Sic par eft agent 
<f cam civibus ; non ut bis jam vidimos, haftam in fbropoaere 
'* et bona civium voci fubjicere pneconis. At ille Grxcm (id 
<< quod fuit fapientis et prsftantis riri] omnibos confnIexKicm 
" fife putavit : eaque eft fumma ratio et (apientia boni civis, 
f fommpda civium non divellere, fed omnes cadcm aeqsitate 
ff comincre." Cic. Off. 1. 2. 
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rilh by becoming odious to the people. If they do 
not provide for tbeai^ they will be uadooe by the 
efforts of the mod: dangerous of all parties ; I meaa 
an ci^tenfi vc difcoatcptcd rppmcd intereft, injured am} 
not deftroyed. The mei^ vho compofe tshis interefl: 
look for their fequrity, in the firft inftance, to the fr* 
delity of governmenf i in the fccond, to its power. If 
they find the old governments effete, worn out, and 
with their fprings relaxed, fo as not to be of fufficicnt 
vigour for their purpofes, they may feek new ones that 
fliall be poffeffcd of more energy ; and this energy 
will be derived, not from an acquifition of refourc^s, 
but from a contempt of juftice. Revolutions ar? 
favourable to confifcatior^ ; and it is impoflible ta 
know under what obnoxious names the next con* 
fifcations will be authorifed. I am fure that the 
principles predominant ia France extend tp very 
many perfons and defcriptions of per(bns in all' 
countries who think their innoxious indolence thcif 
fecurity. This kind of innocence in proprietors may 
be argued into inutility ; and inutility into an unfit- 
nefs for their eftates. Many parts of Europe are in 
open diforder. In many others there is a hollow mur- 
muring under ground ; a confufed movement is felt, 
that threatens a general earthquake in the political 
world. Already confederacies and correfpondences 
of the moft extraordinary nature are forming, ir; . 
fcveral countries*. In fuch a ftate of things we 
ought to hold ourfclves upon our guard. In all 

• See two books intitled, Enige Originalfchriften de» IMa» 
lninate^or4(II8•— S^ftem and Fql^en des Illuminatenordens. 
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mutations (if mutations muft be) the circumftancc 
which will fcrve moft to blunt the edge of their 
mifchief, and to promote what good may be in 
them, is, that they fhould find us with our minds 
tenacious of juftice, and tender of property. 

But it will be argued, that this confifcation in 
France ought not to alarm other nations. They fay 
it is not made from wanton rapacity j that it is a 
great meafure of national policy, adopted to re- 
move an extenfive? inveterate, fuperftitipus mif- 
chief. It is with the greatcft difficulty that I am 
able to feparate policy from juftice. Juftice is 
itfclf the great ftanding policy of civil fociety -, and 
any eminent departure from it, under any circum- 
ft^nces, lies under the fufpicion of being no policy 
atall. 

When men are encouraged to go into a certain 
mode of life by the exifting laws, and protefted in 
that mode as in a lawful occupation — when they 
have accommodated all their ideas, and all their 
habits to it — when the law had long made their 
adherence to its rules a ground of reputation, and 
their departure from them a ground of difgrace 
and even of penalty — I am fure it is unjuft in le- 
giftature, by an arbitrary aft, to offer a fudden 
violence to their minds and their feelings -, forci- 
bly to degrade them from their ftate and condi- 
tion, and to ftigmatize with fliame and infamy that 
charafter and^thofe cuftoms which before had been 
made the meafure of their happinefs and honour. 
If to this be added an expulfion from their habita- 
tions, and a confifcation of all their goods, I am 
not fagacious enough to difcover how this defpotic 
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fport,made of the feelings, confciences, prejudices, 
' and properties of men, can be difcriminated fironi 
the ranked tyranny. 

If the injuftice of the courfe purfued in France 
be clear, the policy of the meafure, that is, the 
public benefit to be expefted from it, ought to be 
ar lead as evident, and at leaft as important. To 4 
man who afts under the influence of no paffion, who 
has nothing in view in his projedts but the public 
good, a great difference will immediately ftrikc 
hifti, between what policy would didtate on the ori- 
ginal introduftion of fuch inftitutions, and on a 
queftion of their total abolition, where they have 
caft their roots wide and deep, and where by long 
habit things more valuable than themfelves are fo 
adapted to them, and in a manner interwoven with 
them, that the one cannot be deftroyed without 
notably impairing the other. He* might be em-^ 
barrafled, if the cafe were really fuch 4s fophifter^ 
reprefent it in their paltry ftyle of debating. But iq 
thi§, as in moft queftions of ftate, there is a middle, 
There is fomething elfe than the mere alternative 
of abfolute deftruftion, or unreformed exiftence. 
S'partam 7ia5lus es j banc exorna. This is, in my opi- 
nion, a rule of profound fenfe, and ought never tq 
depart fropn the mind of an honeft reformer. I 
cannot conceive how any man can have brought 
bimfelf to that pitch of prefgmption, to con- 
fider his country as nothing but carta blanche^ 
upon which he may fcribble whatever he pleafes. 
A man full of warm fpeculative benevolence, may 
V^ifli his fociety othcrwife conftituted than he finds 
i\'y but a good patriot, and a true politician, always 
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confiders how he fhall make the moft of the exifl:-» 
ing materials of his country. A difpofition to pre- 
ferve, and an ability to improve, taken together, 
would be my ftandard of a ftatefman. Every thing 
clfe is vulgar in the conception, perilous in the 
execution. 

There are moments in the fortune of ftates 
when particular men are called to make improve- 
ments by great mental exertion. In thofe mo- 
ments, even when they feem to enjoy the confi- 
dence of their prince and country, and to be in- 
vefted with full authority, they have not always 
apt inftruments. A politician, to do great things^ 
looks for a power ^ what our workmen call a pur^ 
chafe J and if he finds that power, in politics as in 
mechanics he cannot be at a lofs to apply it. In 
the menaflic inftitutions, in my opinion, was found 
a grcBt power for themechanifm of politic benevo- 
lence. There were revenues with a public dire6bion j 
there were men wholly fet apart and dedicated to 
public purpofes, without any other than public ties 
and public principles j men without the poffibility 
of converting the eftate of the community into a 
private fortune ; men denied to felf-interefts, whofe 
avarice is for fome community ; men to whom per- 
fonal poverty is honour, and imphcit obedience 
ftands in the place of freedom. In vain (hall a man 
look to the polTibility of making fuch things when 
he wants them. The winds blow as they lifL 
Thefe inftitutions are the produfts pf enthuOalini 
they are the inftruments of wifdom. Wifdom 
cannot create materials ; they are the gifts of na- 
^re or of chance ^ hef pride is in the ufe. The 
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perennial auftence Of bodies corporate and tiieir 
hrtuncs, are things particularly fuited to a nun whp^ 
has long views; who meditates defigns that require 
time infafhiooing; and which propofe duration 
when they are accomplifhed. He is not defenr-i^ 
ing to rank high^ or even to be mentioned in 
the order of great ftatefmeni whoj having obtained 
the command and dire&ion of fgch a power a$ 
exifted in the wealth, the difcipline, and the ha^ 
bits of fuch corporations, as thofe which you 
have rafhly deftroyed, cannot find any way of 
converting it to the great and lading benefit 
of his country. On the view of this fubjeA a 
thoufand ufes fuggeft themrelves to a contriving 
mind. To ' deftroy any power, growing wiW 
from the rank produftive force of the human 
mind, is almoft tantamount, in the moral worldi 
to the deftruftion of the apparently aftive pro» 
perties of bodies in the material. It woul^ 
be like the attempt to deftroy ^if it were in 
our competence to deftroy) the expanfive force 
of fixed air in nitre, or the power of fteam, 
or of eledricity, or of magnetifm, Thefe 
energies always exifted in nature, and they 
were always difcernible. They feemed, fome 
of them unfcrviceable, fome noxious, fome no 
better than a fport to children 5 until contem- 
plative ability, combining with praftic ikill, tamed 
their wild nature, fubdued them to ufe, and ren* 
dered them at once the moft powerful and the 
moft tradable agents, in fubferviencc to the 
great views and defigns of men. . Did fifty 
thoufand perfons, whofe mental and whole bodily 
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labour you might direft> and fo maoy hundred 
thoufand a year of a revenue^ which was neither 
lazy nor fuperfticious^ appear too big for your 
^bihties to wield ? Had you no way of ufing the 
inen but by converting monks into penfioners? 
Had you no. way of turning the revenue to ac- 
count, but through the improvident refource of a 
fpci^dihrift fale ? If you were thus deftitute of men* 
tal ^nds, the proceeding is in its natural courfe. 
your pc^^ians do not uinderftand their trade; 
and ther^i^ they fell their cools. 

JBut the inftitutions favour of iuperftition in their 
y^ry prilicipk ; and they nouriih it by a permanent 
s^nd ftai¥iing influence. This I do not mean to 
difputei but this ought not to hinder you from 
d&iving from fuperftition itfelf any refources which 
may thence be fumifhed for the public advantage* 
You derive benefitsi from many difpolitions and 
many paflions of the human mind^ which are of as 
doubtflil a colour in the moral eye, as fuperftition 
itf^f. It was your buiinefs to correct and mitigate 
every thing which was noxious in this paffion, as 
in aU the paflions. But is fuperftition the greateft 
of all pofllble vices ? In its poflible excels I think 
St becomes a very great eviL It is, however, a 
oioral fubjed ; and of courfe admits of all degrees 
^d all modifications. Superftition is the religion 
of feeble minds 9 and they muft be tolerated in an 
intermixture of it, in ibme trifling or fomeenthuli- 
aftk: ihape or other, elfe you will deprive weak 
jninds of a refource found neceflary to the flxongeft. 
The body of all true religion conflfts, to be fure, in 
9t)cdicoC(; to tlie will of the fovereign of the world; 
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in a confidence in his declarations ; and an imitation 
of his perfeftions. The reft is our own. It may be 
prejudicial to the great end j it may be auxiliary. 
Wife men, who as fuch, are not admirers (hot 
admirers at leaft of the Mumra ^erra) are not 
violently attached to thefe things, nor do they 
vlSlently hate them. Wifdom is not the moft 
fcvere correAor of folly. They arc the rival fol- 
lies, which mutually wage fo unrelenting a war; 
and which make fo cruel a ufe of their advantages, 
as they can happen to engage the immoderate vul-» 
gar on the one fide or the other in their quar- 
relst Prudence would be neuter ; but if, in the 
contention between fond attachment and fierce 
antipathy concerning things in their nature not 
made to produce fuch heats, a prudent man were 
obliged to make a choice of what errors and 
cxcefles of enthufiafm he would condemn or bear, 
perhaps he would think the fuperftition which 
builds, to be more tolerable than that which demo- 
lifhes — that v?hich adorns a country, than that 
which cleforms it — that which endows, than that 
which plunders — that which difpofes to miftaken 
beneficence, than that which ftimulates to real in^ 
juftice — that which leads a man to refufe to him-, 
felf lawful pleafures, than that which fnatches 
from others the fcanty fubiiftence of their felf-de- 
nial. Such, I thinks is very nearly the ftate of the 
queftion between the ancient founders of monkifh 
fuperftition, and the fuperftition of the pretendei^ 
philofophers of the hour. 

For the prefcnt I poftpone all confideration of the 
fupppfed public profit of the fale, which however 
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I conceive to be perfeftly delufive. I fhall here 
only confider it as a transfer of property. On the 
policy of that transfer I fhall trouble you with a 
few thoughts. 

In every profperous comn)unity fomething more 
is produced than goes to the immediate fupport of 
the producer. This furplus forms the income of the 
landed capi talift. It will be fpent by a proprietor who 
does not labour. But this idlenefs is itfelf the fpring 
of labour ; this rcpofe the fpur to induftry. The 
only concern of the ftate is, that the capital taken 
in rent from the land, fhould be returned again to 
the induftry from whence it came; and that its 
expenditure ftiould be with the leaft poffible detri- 
ment to the morals of thofe who expend it, and to 
thofe of the people to whom it is returned. 

In all the views of receipt, expenditure, and per- 
fonal employment, a fober legiflator would carefully 
compare the poffeflbr whom he was recommended 
to expel, with the ftranger who was propofed to fill 
his place. Before the inconveniences are incurred 
which muft attend all violent revolutions in property 
through extenfive confifcation, we ought to have 
fome rational affurance that the purchafers of the 
confifcated property will be in a confiderable degree 
more laborious, more virtuous, more fober, lef$ 
difpofed to extort an unreafonable proportion of 
the gains of the labourer, or to confume on them- 
felves a larger (hare than is fit for the meafure of 
an individual, or that they fhould be qualified to 
difpenfe the furplus in a more fteady and equal 
mode, fo as to anfwer the purpofe? of a politic 
iexpenditurcj than the old poficflbrs, call thofe 
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pofifcflors, biihopBj or canons^ or commeAdatory ^ 
botSj or monkS) or what you pleafe. The moiikft 
are lazy. Be it fo. Suppofe them no otherwife em«* 
ployed than by finging in the choir. They are ai 
ufefully employed as thofe who neither fing nor fay. 
As ufefully even as thofe who (ing upbn the ftage^ 
They are as ufefully employed as if they worked from 
dawn to dark in the innumerable fervile, degrading^ 
unfcemly, unnunly, and often moft unwholefome 
and peftiferous occupations, to which by die focial 
osconomy {o many wretches are inevitably doomed 
If* it were not generally pernicious to difturb the 
natural courfe of things, and to impede, in any 
degree, the great wheel of circulation which is 
turned by the ftrangely direfted labour of thcfe un* 
happy pec^le, I fhould be infinitely more inclined 
forcibly to rcfcue them from their miferable iiiduftry, 
than violently to difturb the tranquil repofe of 
monadic quietude. Humanity, and perhaps policy^ 
might better juftify me in the one than in the 
other. It is a fubje6): on which I have often 
refkdcd, and never reflcfted without feeling from 
it* I am fure that no confideration, except the 
neceflity of fubmitting to the yoke of luxury, 
and the defpotifm of fancy, who in their own im- 
perious way will diftrfbute the furplus produd 
of the foil, can juftify the toleration of fuch trades 
and employments in a well-regulated ftate. But, 
for this purpofe of diftribution, it fcems to me, 
that the idle expences of monks are quite as well 
directed as the idle expences of us lay- loiterers. 

W hen the advanuges of the poffeffion, and of the 
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But in die prcfent cafe, perhaps they are not upon t 
par, and tlie difFerencc is in favour of the pofleffion. 
It does not appear to me, that the expences of thofc 
whom you are going to expel, do, in fa6t,tal5:ea courfe 
fo dircdliy and fo generally leading to vitiate and 
degrade and render miferable thofe through whom 
they pafs, as the expences of thofe favourites whom 
you arc intruding into their houfes. Why fhould 
the expenditure of a great landed property, which 
is a difperfion of the furplus produft of the foil^ 
appear intolerable to you of to me, when it takes its 
courfe through die accumulation of vaft libraries^ 
which arc the hiftory of the force and weaknefs of the 
human mind; through great coUeftions of antient re- 
cords, medals, and coins, which atteft and explain laws 
and cuftoms ; through painrings and flatues, that, 
by imitating nature, feem to eJctend the limits of 
creation; through grand monuments of the dead, 
which continue the regards and connexions of life 
beyond the grave j through coUeftions of the fpcci- 
mcns of nature, which become a reprefentative aflem- 
bly of all the clafles and families of the world, diat 
by dilpofition facilitate, and, by exciting curiofity, 
open the avenues to fcience ? If, by great perma* 
nent eftablilhments, all thefe objefts of expence are 
better fecured from the inconftant fport of pcrfonal 
caprice and perfonal extravagance, are they worfe 
than if the fame taftes prevailed in fcattercd in- 
dividuals ? Does not the fweat of the mafon and 
carpenter, who toil in order to partake the fweat 
of the peafant, flow as pleafantly and as falubrioufly, 
in the conftrudtibn- and repair of the majeftic 
edifices of religion, as in the painted booths and 
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fordid fties of vide and luxury $ as honourably anc^ 
as profitably in rcpairihg thofe facred works, which 
grow hoary with innumerable years, as on the 
momentary receptacles of tranfient voluptuouCr 
nefs; in Opera-houfes,' and brothels, and gaming^ 
houfes, and club-hotrfes, and obclilks in the 
Champ de Mars? Is the furplirs produ6b of the 
olive, and the vine worfe employed in the frugal 
fuftenance of perfons, whom the fi6l;ions of a pious 
imagination raife to dignity by conftraing in the 
fervice of God, than in pampering the innumerable 
multitude of thofe who are degraded by being made 
ufckfs domeftics fubfervient to the pride of man ? 
Are the decorations of temples an expenditure lefs 
worthy a wife man than ribbons, and laces, and 
national cockades, and petits maifons, and peti^ 
foupers, and all the innumerable fopperies and 
follies in which opulence fports away the burthen 
of its fuperfluity ? 

We tolerate even thefe; not from love of 
them^ but for fear of worfe. We tolerate them^ 
becaiife property and liberty, to a degree, require 
that tolleration. But why profcribc the other, and 
furely, in every point of view, the more laudable 
ufe of eftates ? Why, through the violation of 
all property, through an outrage upon every 
principle of liberty, forcibly carry them from the 
better to the worfe ? 

This coniparifon between the new individuals 
and the old corps is made upon a fuppofition that 
no reform could be made in the latter. But in a 
queftion of reformation, I always confider cor- 
porate bodies, whether fole or confiding of many, 
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ft be much more fufccptiblc of a public diretfllon 
by the power of the ftatc, in the ufe of their pro* 
perty, and in the regulation of tnodes and ha- 
bits of life in their members, than private citizens 
tver can be^ or perhaps ought to be; and this 
ieems to me a very material confideration for 
thofe who undertake any thing which merits the 
name of a politic entcrprize. — So far as to tho 
cftates of monafteries. 

With regatd to the eftates pofleflcd by bifliops 
fend canons, and commendatory abbots, I cannot 
§ind out for what reafon fome landed eftates may not 
be held otherwifc than by inheritance. Can any 
fhilofophic fpoiler undertake to demonftrate the 
pofitive or the comparative evil, of having a cer- 
tain, and that too a large portion of landed pro- 
perty, pafling in fucceflion thro' perfons whofe title 
to it is, always in theory, and often in faft, an 
eminent degree of piety, morals, and learning; a 
property which, by its deftination, in their turn, and 
on tlie fcore of merit, gives to the nobleft families 
renovation and fupport, to the loweft the means 
of dignity and elevation ; a property, the tenure 
of Which is the performance of ibme duty, (what- 
ever value you may choofe to fet upon that duty) 
and the charafter of whofe proprietors demands at 
leaft an exterior decorum and gravity of manners; 
who are to exercife a generous but temperate hofpi- 
tality; part of whofe income they are to confider as 
a truft for charity ; and who, even when they fail 
in their truft, when they Aide from their charadter, 
and degenerate into a mere common fecular noble- 
man or gentleman, are in no refpeft worle than 
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tfiofc who may fuccccd them in their forfeited jJoft. 
feffions i Is it better that eftates (hould be held 
by thofe who have no duty than by thofe who 
have one ?— by thofe whofe charafter and deftina- 
tion point to virtues, than by thofe who have no 
rule and direftion in the expenditure of their ef- 
tates but their own will and appetite ? Nor arc 
thefe eftates held altogether in the charader or 
with the evils fuppofed inherent in mortmain. 
They pafs from hand to hand with a more rapid 
circulation than any other. No excefs is good j 
and therefore too great a proportion of landed 
property may be held officially for life j but 
it does not feem to me of material injury to 
any commonwealth, that there fhould exift fome 
eftates that have a chance of being acquired 
by other means than the previous acquifition of, 
money. 

This letter is grown to a great length, though i? 
is indeed fhort with regard to the infinite extent of 
the fubjeft. Various avocations have from time 
to time called my mind from the fubjedt. I was 
not forry to give myfelf leifure to obferve whether, 
in the proceedings of the national affembly, I 
might not find reafons to change or to qualify 
fome of my firft fentiments. Every thing has 
confirmed me more ftrongly in my firft opinions. 
It was my original purpofe to take a view of the 
principles of the national affembly with regard to 
the great and fundamental eftablilhments j and to 
compare the whole of what you have fubftituted 
in the place of what you have deftroyed, with the 
feveral members of our Britifh conftitution. But 
7 this 
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this plan is of greater extent than at fif ft I com- 
puted, and I find that you have little defire to take 
the advantage of any examples. At prcfent I 
muft content myfelf with fome remarks upon youf 
cftablifliments ; referving for another time what I 
propofed to fay concerning the fpirit of our Britiih 
monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracyi as pradti- 
cally they exift. 

I have taken a teview of what has been dond 
by the governing power in France. I have cer- 
tainly Ipokd of it with freedom. Thofe whofe 
principle it is to defpife the antient permanent 
lenfe of mankind, and to fet up a fcheme of 
fociety on new principles, muft naturally expeft 
that fuch of us who think better of the judgment 
of the human race than of theirs, fhould confider 
both them and their devices, as men and fchemcs 
upon their trial. They muft take it for granted 
that wc attend much to their reafon, but not at 
all to their authority. They have not one of 
the great influencing prejudices of mankind in 
their favour. They avow their hoftility to opi- 
nion. Of courfe they muft expeft no fupport 
from that influence, which, with every other 
authority, they have depofcd from the feat of its 
jurifdiftion. 

I can never confider this aflcmbly as any thing 
cUc than a voluntary aflbciation of men, who 
have availed themfelves of circumftances, to 
i^zc upon the power of the ftate. They have 
,not the fandtion and authority of tiie charafter 
-under which they firft met.^ They- have aflfumed 
another of a very diflferent nature y and have 
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eompktcly altered and ihyer ted all the rtla- 
tions in which they originally ftbod. Thejr Ao not 
hold the authority they e*ercire tinder anjr confti- 
tutional law of the ftatc. They hare departed 
from the inftruftions of the people by ;<)^lloni 
they were fent; which inftriiftibris, as thfe dftbmbljr 
did not aft in Virtue of any antient uf^gfc tir fettled 
lawj were the fole fource of their aUthbrity. ^hc 
moft confiderable of their afts Hai^e nbt be8h done 
by great majorities ; and in thib fort bf HfeahdiVi- 
^om, which carry only the t:'oriftrli£liVe ibthority 
of the whole, ftrangers willcbhfider tt^otii is MrtU 
As refolutloris- 

If they had fet up this new experlmSnt^t goVfet'h- 
tnent as a neceffary fubfticute for Ih expelled ty- 
ranny, mankind would anticipate the time ofjpre- 
fcription, which, through lorig ufege, tnelWs intb 
legality governments that Were violent in their 
commencements All thofc who have afftdtlbni 
which lead them to the confervatioh of civil order 
would recognize, even in its cradle, the child 
as legitimate, which has been produced froni 
thofe principles of cogent expediency to which all 
juft governments owe their birth, ahd on which 
they juftify their continuance. But they will be 
late and reluftant in giving any fort of countenance 
to the operations of a power, which has derived its 
birth from no law and no neceflltyj but which oh 
the contrary has had its origin in thofe vices and 
finifter praftices by which the focial union is often 
difturbed and fometimes deftroyed. This affembly 
has hardly a year's prefcription. We have their 
own v/ord for it that they have made a revolution. 

To 
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To make a revolution is a meafwe which, prirna 
frmtcy requires an apology. To make a revolu- 
tion is to fubvert the antient ftate of our coun- 
try j^ and no comnao^ reafons are called for to ju£- 
tify fo violent a proceeding. The fcnfe of man- 
kind authorizes us to examine into the nipde of 
acquiring new power, and to criticifp on the ufc 
that is made of it wii;h Icfs awe and reverence than 
that which i§ ufu^ cpnceded to a fettled and re- 
cognized authcfiiy* 

In obtaining and fccuring their power, the af- 
iembly proceeds upon principles the moft oppofice 
from thofe which appear to direft them in the ufe 
of it. An obfervation on this difference will let 
U8 into the true fpirit of their conduft. Every thing 
which they have done, or continue to do, in order 
to obtain and keep their power, is by the moft com- 
mon arts. They proceed cxa£Uy as their anceftors 
ef ambition have done before them. Trace them 
through all their artifices, frauds, and violences, you 
can find nothing at all that is new. They follow pre- 
cedents and examples with the punftilious exa£b- 
/left of a pleader. They never depart an iota fi-om 
(be authentic formulas of tyranny and ufurpation, 
Put in all the regulations relative to the public 
good, the fpirit has been the very reverfe of diis. 
There they commit the whole to the mercy of un- 
tried fpeculations j they abandon the deareft intc- 
fcfb of the pyblic to thofe loofe theories, to which 
l^ne of them would chufe to truft the flighteft 
of \\\% private coQcerns, They make this difFe- 
rence, bscaufe in their defire of obtaining and fe* 
fUripg power they arc thoroughly in ^arneiti there 
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they travel in the beaten road. The public in-, 
terefts, becaufe about them they have no real foil- 
citude, they abandon wholly to chance 5 I fay to 
chance, becaufe their fchennes have nothing in 
experience to prove their tendency beneficial. 

Wc muft always fee with a pity not unmixed 
with refpcft, the errors of thofe who are timid and 
doubtful of themfelves with regard to points where- 
in the happiricfs of mankind is concerned. But in 
thefe gentlemen there is nothing of the tender 
parental folicitude which fears to cut up the infant 
for the fake of an experiment. In the vaftnefs of 
their promifes, and the confidence of their predic- 
tions, they far outdo all the boafting of empirics. 
The arrogance of their pretenfions, in a manner 
provokes, and challenges us to an enquiry into 
their foundation. 

I am convinced that there are men of confider- . 
able parts among the popular leaders in the na- 
tional afTembly. Some of them difplay eloquence 
in their fpeeches and their writings. This cannot 
be without powerful and cultivated talents. But elo- 
quence may exift without a proportionable degree 
of wifdom. When I fpeak of ability, I am obliged 
to diftinguilh. What they have done towards the 
fupport of their fyftera bcfpeaks no ordinary men. 
In the fyftem itfelf, taken as the fcheme of a 
republic conftrufted for procuring the pfofperity 
^nd fecurity of the citizen, and for promoting the 
ftrcngth and grandeur of the ftate, I confefs my- 
felf unable to find out any thing which difplays, in 
a fingle inftance, the work of a comprehenfive and 
(difppfpg mind, or even the provifjons of a vwlgv 
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prudence. Their purpofe every where feems to 
have been to evade and flip afide from difficulty. 
This it has been the glory of the great nnafters 
in all the arts to confront, and to overcome ; and 
when they had overcome the firft difficulty, to turn 
it into an inftrument for new conquefts over new 
difficulties; thus to enable them to extend the 
empire of their fcience ; and even to pulh forward 
beyond the reach of their original thoughts, the 
land marks of the human underllanding itielf. Dif- 
ficulty is a fevere infl:ru6tor, fet over us by the fu- 
preme ordinance of a parental guardian andfcgif- 
iator, who knows us better than we know our- 
felves, as he loves us better too. Pater ifje colendi 
baud facilem ejfe viam voluit. He that wrcftles 
with us ftrengthens our nerves, and fharpens our 
ikill. Our antagonifl: is our helper. This amicable 
conflift with difficulty obliges us to an intimate ac-^ 
quaintance with our objeft, and compels us to con-^ 
fider it in all its relations. It will not fufFer us to 
be fuperficial. It is the want of nerves of un- 
derftanding for fuch a taflc i it is the degenerate 
fondnefs for tricking (hort-cuts, and little fallacious 
facilities, that has in fo many parts of the world 
created governments with arbitrary powers. They 
have created the late arbitrary monarchy of 
France. They have created the arbitrary republic 
of Paris. With them defe6ts in wifdom are to 
be fupplied by the plenitude of force. They get 
nothing by it. Commencing their labours on a 
principle of floth, they have the common fortune of 
flothful men. The difficulties which they rather 
bad eluded thfin cfcaped, meet them again" in their 
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they travel in the beaten road. The public in- 
terefts, becaufe about them they have no real foil- 
citude, they abandon wholly to chance ; I fay to 
chance, becaufe their fchemcs have nothing in 
, experience to prove their tendency beneficial. 

Wc muft always fee with a pity not unmixed 
with refpcft, the errors of thofe who are timid and 
doubtful of themfelves with regard to points where- 
in the happihefs of mankind is concerned. But in 
thefe gentlemen there is nothing of the tender 
parental folicitude which fears to cut up the infant 
for the fake of an experiment. In the vaftnefs of 
their promifes, and the confidence of their predic- 
tions, they far outdo all the boafting of empirics. 
The arrogance of their pretcnfions, in a manner 
provokes, and challenges us to an enquiry into 
their foundation. 

I am convinced that there are men of confider- 
able parts among the popular leaders in the na- 
tional afTembly. Some of them difplay eloquence 
in their fpeeches and their writings. This cannot 
be without powerful and cultivated talents. But elo- 
quence may exift without a proportionable degree 
of wifdom. When I fpeak of ability, I am obliged 
to diftinguilh. What they have done towards the 
fupport of their fyftera bcfpeaks no ordinary men. 
In the fyftem itfelf, taken as the fcheme of a 
republic conftrufted for procuring the pfofperity 
^nd fecurity of the citizen, and for promoting the 
ftrcngth and grandeur of the ftate, I confefs my- 
felf unable to find out any thing which difplays, in 
a fingle inftance, the work of a comprehenfive and 
difppfpg mind, or even the provifjons of a vwlgv 
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prudence. Thdr purpofe every where fcems to 
have been to evade and flip afide from difficulty. 
This it has been the glory of the great nnafters 
in all the arts to confront, and to overcome ; and 
when they had overcome the firft difficulty, to turn 
it into an inftrument for new conquefts over new 
difficulties; thus to enable them to extend the 
empire of their fcience ; and even to pulh forward 
beyond the reach of their original thoughts, the 
land marks of the human underllanding itielf. Dif- 
ficulty is a fevere inftru6tor, fet over us by the fu- 
preme ordinance of a parental guardian and kgif- 
iator, who knows us better than we know our- 
felves, as he loves us better too. Pater ifje colendi 
baud facilem ejfe viam voluit. He that wrcftles 
with us ftrengthens our nerves, and fharpens our 
ikill. Our antagonifl: is our helper. This amicable 
conflift with difficulty obliges us to an intimate ac-^ 
quaintance with our objeft, and compels us to con-^ 
fider it in all its relations. It will not fufFer us to 
be fuperficial. It is the want of nerves of un- 
derftanding for fuch a taflc ; it is the degenerate 
fondnefs for tricking fliort-cuts, and little fallacious 
facilities, that has in fo many parts of the world 
created governments with arbitrary powers. They 
have created the late arbitrary monarchy of 
France. They have created the arbitrary republic 
of Paris. With them defefts in wifdom are to 
be fupplied by the plenitude of force. They get 
nothing by it. Commencing their labours on a 
principle of floth, they have the common fortune of 
flothful men. The difficulties which they rather 
bad eluded than cfcaped, meet them again in their 
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they travel in the beaten road* The public in- 
tcrefts, becaufe about them they have no real foli' 
citude, they abandon wholly to chance 5 I fay to 
chance, becaufe their fchennes have nothing in 
experience to prove their tendency beneficial. 

We muft always fee with a pity not unmixed 
with refpeft, the errors of thofc who are timid and 
doubtfid of themfelvcs with regard to points where- 
in the happinefs of mankind is concerned. But in 
thefe gentlemen there is nothing of the tender 
parental folicitude which fears to cut up the infant 
for the fake of an experiment. In the vaftnefs of 
their promifes, and the confidence of their predic- 
tions, they far outdo all the boafting of empirics. 
The arrogance of their pretenfions, in a manner 
provokes, and challenges us to an enquiry into 
their foundation. 

I am convinced that there are men of confider- 
able parts among the popular leaders in the na- 
tional afTembly. Some of them difplay eloquence 
in their fpeeches and their writings. This cannot 
be without powerful and cultivated talents. But elo- 
quence may exift without a proportionable degree 
of wifdom. When I fpeak of ability, I am obliged 
to diftinguilh. What they have done towards the 
fupport of their fyftera bcfpeaks no ordinary men. 
In the fyftem itfelf, taken as the fcheme of a 
republic conftrufted for procuring the pfofperity 
^nd fecurity of the citizen, and for promoting the 
ftrength and grandeur of the ftate, I confefs my- 
felf unable to find out any thing which difplays, in 
a fingle inftance, the work of a comprehenfive and 
difppljng mind, or even the provifions of a vulgv 
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prudence. Their purpofe every where feems to 
have been to evade and flip afidc firom difficulty. 
This it has been the glory of the great nnafters 
in all the arts to confront, and to overcome 5 and 
when they had overcome the firft difficulty, to turn 
it into an inftrument for new conquefts over new 
difficulties; thus to enable them to extend the 
empire of their fcience ; and even to pulh forward 
beyond the reach of their original thoughts, the 
land marks of the human underftanding itfelf. Dif- 
ficulty is a kvtrt inftru6tor, fet over us by the fo- 
preme ordinance of a parental guardian and fcgif- 
lator, who knows us better than we know our- 
felves, as he loves us better too. Pater ifje colendi 
baud facilem ejfe viam voluit. He that wreftles 
with us ftrengthens our nerves, and fharpens o\xt 
Ikill. Our antagonift is our helper. This amicable 
conflift with difficulty obliges us to an intimate ac- 
quaintance with our objeft, and compels us to con- 
fider it in all its relations. It will not fuffer us to 
be fuperficial. It is the want of nerves of un- 
derftanding for fuch a taflc j it is the degenerate 
fondnefs for tricking fliort-cuts, and little fallacious 
facilities, that has in fo many parts of the world 
created governments with arbitrary powers. They 
have created the late arbitrary monarchy of 
France. They have created the arbitrary republic 
of Paris. With them defefts in wifdom are to 
be fupplied by the plenitude of force. They get 
nothing by it. Commencing their labours on a 
principle of floth, they have the common fortune of 
flothful men. The difficulties which they rather 
bad eluded than efcaped, meet them again in their 
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they travel in the beaten road. The public in- 
tcrefts, becaufe about them they have no real fbli- 
citude, they abandon wholly to chance ; I fay to 
chance, becaufe their fchemes have nothing in 
experience to prove their tendency beneficial. 

Wc muft always fee with a pity not unmixed 
with refpeft, the errors of thofe who are timid and 
doubtful of themfelves with regard to points where- 
in the happinefs of mankind is concerned. But in 
thefe gentlemen there is nothing of the tender 
parental folicitude which fears to cut up the infant 
for the fake of an experiment. In the vaftnefs of 
their promifes, and the confidence of their predic- 
tions, they far outdo all the boafting of empirics. 
The arrogance of their pretenfions, in a manner 
provokes, and challenges us to an enquiry into 
their foundation. 

I am convinced that there are men of confider- . 
able parts among the popular leaders in the na- 
tional afTembly. Some of them difplay eloquence 
in their fpeeches and their writings. This cannot 
be without powerful and cultivated talents. But elo- 
quence may exift without a proportionable degree 
of wifdom. When I fpeak of ability, I am obliged 
to diftinguilh. What they have done towards the 
fupport of their fyftera befpeaks no ordinary men. 
In the fyftem itfelf, taken as the fcheme of a 
republic conftrufted for procuring the pfofperity 
^nd fecurity of the citizen, and for promoting the 
ftrength and grandeur of the ftate, I confefs my- 
felf unable to find out any thing which difplays, in 
^ fingle inftance, the work of a comprehenfiye and 
4ifppf?ng mind, or even the provifions of ? Yulgv 
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prudence. Their purpofe every where fcems ta 
have been to evade and flip afidc from difficulty. 
This it has been the glory of the great matters 
in all the arts to confront, and to overcome j and 
when they had overcome the firft difficulty, to turn 
it into an inftrument for new conquefts over new 
difficulties; thus to enable them to extend the 
empire of their fcience ; and even to pulh forward 
beyond the reach of their original thoughts, the 
land marks of the human underftanding itfelf. Dif- 
ficulty is a fevere inftru6tor, fet over us by the fa- 
preme ordinance of a parental guardian and kgif- 
iator, who knows us better than we know our- 
felves, as he loves us better too. Pater ijfe colendi 
baud facilem ejfe viam voluit. He that wrcftles 
with us ftrengthens our nerves, and fharpens our 
ikill. Our antagonifl: is our helper. This amicable 
conflift with difficulty obliges us to an intimate ac- 
quaintance with our objedl, and compels us to con- 
fider it in all its relations. It will not fufFer us to 
be fuperficiaL It is the want of nerves of un- 
derftanding for fuch a taflc j it is the degenerate 
fondnefs for tricking (hort-cuts, and little fallaciotis 
facilities, that has in fo many parts of the world 
created governments with arbitrary powers. They 
have created the late arbitrary monarchy of 
France. They have created the arbitrary republic 
of Paris. With them defefts in wifdom are to 
be fupplied by the plenitude of force. They get 
nothing by it. Commencing their labours on a 
principle of floth, they have the common fortune of 
flothful men. The difficulties which they rather 
bad eluded than cfcaped, meet them again in their 
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eourfe ; they multiply and thicken on them j they 
arc involved^ through a labyrinth of confufed d^ 
tail, in an induftry without limit, and without di^ 
regions and, in condufion, the whole of their 
work becomes feeble, vitious, and infecurc. 

}t is this inability to wrcftle with difficulty which 
has obliged the arbitrary afTembly of France tp 
coaimence their (chemes of reform with aboh'tion 
and total deftrudion*. But is it in deftroying apd 
pulling down that (kill is difplayed? Your mob 
C4n do this as well at lead as your ^jS^mblii^i; 
The ftallowefl: underftanding, the rudeft hftjjd, is 
more than equal to that ta(k. Rage and pbrgnzy 
will pull down more in half an hour, than pru- 
dence, deliberation, and forefigbt can build up in 
an hundred years. The errors and defers of old 
eftablifhments are vifible and palpable. It calls 
for little ability to point them out; and where 
abfblute power is given, it requires but a word 
wholly to abolifh the vice and the eftabliftiment 

• A leading member of the aflembly, M. Rabaud de 'St, 
)^tienne> has exprefTed the principle of all their proceedings as 
clearly as poffible. Nothing can be more fimple ;— ^'^ Tous Ifi 
itabltjfemens en France couronnent le malheur du^peuple : pour le 
rendre heureux ilfaut le renowveler ; changer fes idees ; changer fis 

hix ; changer fes mceurs ; changer les hommes ; changer Us 

€bo/es\ changer les mots tout ddtrmre; oui,_ tout detruire; 

fuifque tout eft a recreer** This gentleman was chofen prefident 
in an aflembly not fitting at the ^inze ^t'ngt, or the Petitet 
Mai/ons ; and compofed of perfons giving themfelves out to be 
rational beings 5 but neither his ideas, language, or condadl« 
differ in the fmallcft degree from the difcourfes, opinions, and 
adions of thofe within and without the aflembly, who dire^ the 
opeiationc of the machine now at work in France, 
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together. The fame lazy but reftlefs difpofition, 
which loves floth and hates quiet, direfts thefe poli- 
ticians, when they come to work, for fupplying 
the place of what they have deftroyed. To make 
every thing the reverfe of what they have fcen 
is quite as cafy as to deftroy. No difficulties ocr 
cur in what has never been tried. Criticifm is 
ajmoft baffled in difcovering the defedls of whar 
has not cxifted ; and eager enthufiafm, and cheat- 
ing hope, have all the wide field of imagination 
in which they may expatiate with little or no 
pppofitipn. 

At once to preferve and to reform is quite 
another thing. When the ufcful parts of an old 
cftablifhment are kept, and what is fuperadded is 
to be fitted to what is retained, a vigorous mind, 
ileady perfevering attention, various powers of 
<Winiparifbn and combination, and the refources 
pf an underftanding fruitful in expedients are to 
be excrcifed j they are to be exercifed in a con- 
tinued conflidt with the combined force of op- 
pofite vices; with the obftinacy that reje<l3:s all 
improvement, and the levity that is fatigued and 
[difgufted with every thing of which it is in pof- 
ieifion. But you may objedt — " A procefs of this 
^ kind is flow. It is not fit for an affembly, which 
*f -glories in performing in a few months the work 
^^ of ages. Such a mode of reforming, poffibly 
^* might take up many years.'* Without queftion 
it nxight ; and it ought. It is one of the excellen- 
cies of a method in which time is amongft the afl 
iiftants, that its operation is flow, and in fome cafes 
almofl: imperceptible. If circumipeAion and cau-> 
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tion arc a part of wifdom, when we work only up- 
on inanimate matter, furcly they become a part of 
duty too, when the fubjeft of our demolition and 
conftruftion is not brick and timber, but fentient 
beings, by the fudderi alteration of whofe ftatc, 
condition, and habits, multitudes may be rendered 
jniferable. But it feems as if it were the prevalent 
t>pinion in Paris, that an unfeeling heart, and an 
undoubting confidence, are the fole qualifications! 
for a perfedl legiflaton Far different are my ideas 
of that high office. The true lawgiver ought 
to have an heart full of fenfibility. He ought 
to love and refpeft his kind, and to fear himfclf. 
It may be allowed to his temperament to catch 
his ultimate objeft with an intuitive glance ; but 
his movements towards' it ought to be delibe- 
rate. Political arrangement, as it is a work for 
fecial ends, is to be only wrought by focial means. 
There mind muft ^confpire with mind. Time is 
required to produce that union of minds which alone 
can produce all the good we aim at. Our patience 
will atchieve more than our force. If I might 
venture to appeal to what is fo much out of fafhion 
in Paris, I mean to experience, I fhould t^U you, 
that in my courfe I have known, and, according to 
my meafure, have co-operated with great men ; 
and I have never yet feen any plan which has not 
been mended by the obfervations of thofe who 
were much inferior in underftanding to the perfbn 
who took the lead in the hufinefs. By a flow but 
well-fuftained progrefs, the efFeft of each ftep is 
watched; the good or ill fuccefs of the firft, gives 
light to us in the fecond i and fo, from light to 
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light, we arc conduftcd with fafcty through the 
whole feries. We fee, that the parts of tl;e fyftern 
do not clafli. The evils latent in the moft promiC- 
ing contrivances are provided for as they arifc. 
One advantage is as little as poffible facrificcd 
to another. We compcnfate, we reconcile, we 
balance. We are enabled to unite into a confident 
whole the various anomalies and contending prin- 
ciples that are found in the minds and affairs of 
men. From hence arifes, not an excellence in fim- 
plicity, but one far fuperior, an excellence in com- 
pofition. Where the great interefts of mankind 
arc concerned through a long fucceffion of gene- 
rations, that fucceffion ought to be admitted into 
ibme Ihare in the councils which are fo deeply 
to affeft them. If juftice requires this, the work 
idelf requires the aid of more minds than one 
age can furnifh. It is from this view of things 
that the beft legiflators have been often fatisfied 
with the eftablilhment of fome fure, folid, and 
ruling principle in governments a power like that 
which fome of the philofophers have called a 
plaftic nature; and having fixed the principle, they 
have left it afterwards to its own operation. 

To proceed in this manner, that is, to pro- 
ceed with a prefiding principle, and a prolific ener- 
gy, is with me the criterion of profound wifdom. 
What your politicians think the marks of a bold, 
hardy genius, are only proofs of a deplorable 
want of ability. By their violent hafte, and their 
defiance of the procefs of nature, they are deli- 
vered over blindly to every projector and adven- 
turer, to every alcbymift and empiric. They de- 
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fpMir of turning to account any thing that }| 
iromrpon. Diet is nothing in their fyfteoi of rjp- 
mcdy. The w,orft of it is, that this their cjis. 
fpair of curing common difliempers by rtgojiff 
methods^ arii^s not only from defc£k of compretiicp^ 
fion, but, I fear, from fpiDC mi^ignity pf difpoij- 
tiop. Your legiflators feem to have taken their 
epiaions of ail profeflions, ranks, and offices, from 
the declamations and buffooneries of fatirifts ; who 
would themfclvcs be aftoniftied if they were held 
to the letter of their own defcriptions. By liftcning 
only to thefe, your leaders regard all things 
only on the fide of their vices and feults, and 
view thofe vices and faults under every colour 
jof exaggeration. It is undoubtedly true, though 
it may fecm paradoxical; but in general, thofe 
who are habitually employed in finding and dif- 
j)l(iying^faults, are unqualified for the work of r#* 
formation : becaufe their minds are not only un^ 
fwniftied with patterns of the fair and good, but 
by habit they come to take no delight in the con- 
templation pf thofe things, By hating vices too 
much, they fiome to love men too little. It |s 
therefqre not wonderful, that they fhould be indif- 
poled and unable to fervc them. From hence arifcs 
the cpmplexional difpofuion of fome of your guides 
to pujl every thing in pieces. At this n^alir 
pious game they difplay the whole of their qus- 
drimanous activity. As to the reft, the para- 
doxes of eloquent writers, brought forth purely 
as a fporc of fancy, to try their talents, to rouze 
attention, and excite furprize, are taken up by 
#ieie gentlemen, not in the fpirit of the original 
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rfutTiorS, as f«ans of cultivatmg their tafte and im-» 
prbViilg their flyle. Thefe paradoxes become with 
Hi<Wi ftriom grounds of aftion, upon whieh they 
prorffcd in regulating the moft important concerni 
htthi ftitei Cicero ludicrdufly defcribes Cato as 
ehdeaVbilriilg to a6t in the commonwealth upon 
ffle fchdol paradoxes which exercifed the wits of the 
junior ftudeftts in the ftdic philpfophy^ If this 
#ias tru* of Cato, thefe gentlemen copy after him 
Irt the Mknncfr of fome perfbns who lived about his 
tiThi^frile Mdo Catonerh. Mr. Hume told mc, 
tliat htf fiitl from Roufleau himfelf the fecfet of 
his principles of compofition. That acute, though 
ecctntrici obfcrver had perceived, that to ftrike 
ifld ihtel-eft the public, the marvellous muft be 
^))tKluced ; that the marvellous of the heathen 
mythology had long fince loft its effeft; that 
g^ants^ magicians; fairies, and heroes of romance 
trhich Succeeded, had exhaufted the portion of 
credulity which belonged to their age ; that now 
fiothing was left to a writer but that fpccies of the 
fharvellbiis, which might ftill be produced^ and 
^ith as great an effeft as ever, though in another 
^'ay ; that is, the marvellous in life, in manners^ in 
char^^ters, and in extraordinary fituations, giving 
tiie tb new and unlooked-for ftrokes in politics and 
Hiorals. I believe, that were Roufleau alive, and 
In dne of his lucid intervals, he would be (hocked 
Sit the ^radical phrenzy of his fcholars, who in their 
paradoxes are fervile imitators ; and even in their 
incredulity difeovtr an implicit faith. 

Men who undertake confiderable things, even 

Sn a r^;ular way> oug^t lo £^ve us ground to pre- 
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Rom ability. But the phyfician of the ftate, Vfho^ 
HOC fatisfied with the cure of diftempers, under- 
takes to regenerate conftitutions^ ought to iBiew 
uncommon powers. Some very unufual appear- 
ances of wifdom ought to difplay themfelves on the 
face of the defigns of thofc who appeal to no prac- 
tice, and who copy after no model. Has any fuch 
been manifefted ? I (hall take a view (it jQiall for 
the fubjcd be a very fliort one) of what the affem- 
bly has done, with regard, firft, to the conftitution of 
the legiflatures in the next place, to that of the ex- 
ecutive power ; then to that of the judicature ; af- 
terwards to the model of the army ; and con- 
clude with the fyftem of finance, to fee whether 
we can difcover in any part of their fchemes the 
portentous ability, which may juftify thefe bold 
undertakers in the fuperiority which they affumc 
over mankind. 

' It is in the model of the fovereign and prefid- 
ing part of this new republic, that we fhould expedk 
their grand difplay. Here they were to prove 
their title to their proud demands. For the plan 
itfclf at large, and for the reafons on which it is 
grounded, I refer to the journals of the affembly 
of the 29th of September 1789, and to the fubfe- 
quent proceedings which have made any alterations 
in the plan. So far as in a matter fomewhat con-r 
fufed I can fee light, the fyftem remains fubftan- 
tially as it has been Originally framed. My few re- 
marks will be fuch as regard its fpirit, its tendency, 
and its ficnefs for framing a popular common- 
v^caltb, which they proft^fs theirs to be, fuited to 
the ends for which any commonwealth, and parti- 
cularly 
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tularly fuch a commonwealth^ is made. At tke 
fame time, I mean to confider its confifiency with 
itfelf, and its own principles. 

Old eftabliftimcnts are tried by their efFedls. If 
the people are happy, united, wealthy, and powerful^ 
we prefume the reft We conclude that to be good 
from whence good is derived. In old eftablifli- 
ments various correftives have been found for 
their aberrations from theory. Indeed they are the 
refults of various neceflities and expediences. They 
are not often conftrufted after any theory ;^ theories 
are rather drawn from them. In them we often fee 
the end bcft obtained, where the means feem not 
perfeftly reconcileable to what we may fancy was 
the original fcheme. The means taught by expe- 
rience may be better fuitcd to political ends thaa 
thofe contrived in the original projeft. They 
again re-a6t upon the primitive conftitution, and 
fometimes improve the defign itfelf from vfhkk 
they feem to have departed. I think all this 
might be curioufly exemplified in the Britifh 
conftitution. At worfl, the errors and deviations 
of every kind in reckoning are found and com- 
puted, and the fhip proceeds in her courfe. This 
is the cafe of old eflablifhments ; but in a ntw 
and merely theoretic fyflem, it is expeded that 
every contrivance fhall appear, on the face of it, 
to anfwer its end i efpecially where the projedors 
arc no way embarrafTcd with an endeavour to ac- 
commodate the new building to an old one, cither 
in the walls or on the foundations. 

The French |?uilders, clearing away as mere rub* 
bilh whatcv^ they found, and, like their ornament 
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tai gardeners, forming ftvcry thing into an tx^St 
level, propofe to reft the whole local and general 
legiflature on three bafes of three different kinds',* 
Che geometrical, dne arithmetical, and the third 
financWl $ the firft of which they call the hji^ cf 
fnriiory ; the fecond, the hajis of population ; and rfife 
third, the bafts of co)ilHhuHon, For the accomplifli- 
mcnt of the flrft of thefe purpofes they divide the 
area of their country into eighty-three pieces, regu- 
larly fquare, of eighteen leagues by eighteen. Thefe 
large divifions are called D^arments. Thefe the/ 
jjortion, proceeding by fquare meafurement, int6 
fcventeen hundred and twenty diftrlAs called Com- 
munes. Thefe again they fubdivide, ftill proceed- 
ing by fquare meafurement, into fmallcf diftrife 
called CantonSy making in all 6,400. 

At firft view this geometrical bafis of theirs prc- 
fcnts not much to admire or to blame. It calls 
for no great legiflative talents. Nothing more 
than an accurate land furveyor, with his chain, 
fight, and theodolite, is requifite for fuch a plan 
as this. In the old divifions of the country various 
accidents at various times, and the ebb and flovf 
pf various properties and jurifdiftions, fettled their 
bounds. Thefe bounds were not made upon any 
fixed fyftem undoubtedly. They were fubjeft to 
ibme inconveniencies % but they were inconve- 
niencies for which ufe had found remedies, and 
habit had fupplied accommodation and patience. 
In this new pavement of fquare within fquare, 
and this organiracion and femiorganifation made 
on the fyftem of Empedocles and BufFon, and not 
upon any politic principle, it is impoflible that 
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innumerable local inconveniencies, to which men 
are not habituated, muft not arife. But thefe I pafs 
over, becaufe it requires an accurate knowledge of 
the country, which I do not poflefs, to fpecify them. 

When thefe (late furveyors came to take a view 
of their work of meafurement, they foon found, that 
in politics, the mod fallacious of all things was geo- 
metrical demonftration. They had then recourfe to 
another bafis (or rather buttrefs) to fupport the 
building which tottered on that falfe foundation. Ic 
was evident, that thegoodnefs of the foil, the num- 
ber of the people, their wealth, and the largeaefs of 
their contribution, made fuch infinite variations be- 
tween fquare and fquare as to render menfuration a 
ridiculous ftandard of power in the commonwealth, 
and equality in geometry the mod unequal of all 
meafures in the diftribution of men. However, 
they could not give it up. But dividing their po- 
litical and civil reprefentation into three parts, they 
allotted one of thofe parts to the fquare meafure- 
ment, without a fingle faft or calculation to afcer- 
tain whether this territorial proportion of reprefen- 
tation was fairly aifigned, and ought upon any prin- 
ciple really to be a third. Having however given 
to geometry this portion (of a third for her dower) 
cut of compliment 1 fuppofe to that fublime fciencc, 
they left the other two to be fcuffled for between 
the other parts, population and contribution. 

When they came to provide for population, 
diey were not able to proceed quite fo fmoothly as 
they had done in the field of their geometry. 
Here their arithmetic came to bear upon their ju- 
ridical metaphyfics. Had they ftuck to their me- 
taphyfic principles, the arithmetical procefs would 
be funple indeed. Men, with them, ar« ftriftly 
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equal, and are entitled to equal rights in their 
own government. Each head, on this fyftem, would 
have its vote, and every man would vote dire6Uy 
for the perfon who was to reprefcnt him in the legif- 
lature, " But foft— by regular degrees, not yet," 
This metaphyfic principle, to which law, cuftom, 
ufage, policy, reafon, were to yield, is to yield itfelf 
to their pleafure. There mud be many degrees, 
and fome ftages, before the reprefentativc can come 
in contadl with his conftituent. Indeed, as we 
ftiall foon fee, thefe two perfons are to have no fort 
of communion with each other. Firft, the voters in 
the Canton^ who compofe what they call primary 
ajfembrusy are to have a qualification. What ! a 
qualification on the indefeafible rights^ of men ? 
Yes; but it fliall be a very fniall qualification. Our 
injoftice (hall be very little oppreflive i only the 
local valuation of three days labour paid to the 
public. Why, this is not much, I readily admit, 
for any thing but the utter fubverfion of your 
equalifing principle. As a qualification it might 
as well be let alone ; for it anfwers no one purpofc 
for which qualifications are eftablifhed : and, on 
your ideas, it ej^cludes from a vote, the man of all 
others whofe natural equality Hands the moft in 
need of proteftion and defence ; I mean the man 
who has nothing elfe but his natural equality to 
guard him. You order him to buy the right, 
which you before told him nature had given to him 
gratuitoufly at his birth, and of which no autho- 
rity on earth could lawfully deprive him. With 
regard to the perfon who cannot come up to 
your market, a tyrannous ariftocracy, as againft 
him, is eftablifhed at the very outfet, by you who 
pretend to be its fworn foe. 
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The gradatibn prdceeds. Thefe primary affemblics 
bf the Canton cleft deputies to the Commune; one for 
every two hundred qualified inhabitants. Here is the 
firll medium put between the primary eleftor and the 
1-eprefentative legiflator ; and here a new turnpike 
is fixed for taxirig the rights of men with a fecond 
qualification t for none can be elefted into the Com» 
mune who does not pay the imoutit of ten days la- 
bour. Not- have We yet done. There is dill to be 
another gradation *• Thefe Communes y chofen by the 
Cantony choofe to the Department ; and the deputies 
of the Departnwtt choofe their deputies to the Na^ 
iionalAJfembly. Here is a third barrier of a fenfclefs 
qualification. Every deputy to the national aflembly 
tnuft payj in direft contribution> to the value of a 
mark ofjiher. Of all thefe qualifying barriers we rtiuft 
think alike ; that thdy are impotent to fecure inde- 
j>endence) ftrongonly to deftroy the rights of men. 

In all this procefs, which in its fundamental cle- 
ttients affefts to conCidcr only population upon a prin- 
ciple of natural right, there is a manifeft attention 
to property ; which, however juft and reafonable on 
Other fchemes, is on theirs perfeftly unfupportable. 
^ When they come to their third bafis, that of 
Contributiony we find that they have more com- 
pletely loft fight of their rights of men. This laft 
bafis refts entirely o*n property. A principle to- 
tally difiirent from the equality of men, and ut- 
terly irreconcileable to it, is thereby admitted 3 but 

• Xbe aflembly, in execmingthe plan of their committee, made fome alte- 
k-ations. They have ftruck out one ftage in thefe gradations ; this removes a 
pirt of the objection : but the main objection, namely, tflat in their fcheme 
the firft conftituent voter has no connection with the reprefentatiye legifla- 
tor, remains in all its forccw There are other alterations, fome poflibly 
for the better, fome certainly for the worfe ; but to the author the merit 
tor demerit of thefe fmaller alterations appear to be of no moment, where 
th«. ibbeme itfelf is fundAmentall]F vitious and abfurd. 
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no fooner is this principle admitted, than (as ufual) 
it is fubverted ; and it is not fubverted, (as we ftiall 
prefcntly fee,) to approximate the inequality of 
riches to the level of nature. The additional fharc 
in the third portion of reprefentation, (a portion 
referved cxclufively for the higher contribution,) is 
made to regard the diJlriSl only, and not the indivi- 
duals in it who pay. It is eafy to perceive, by the 
courfe of their reafonings, how much they were cm- 
barraffed by their contradictory ideas of the rights 
of men and the privileges of riches. The committee 
of conftitution do as good as admit that they are 
wholly irreconciieable. " The relation, with regard 
" to the contributions, is without doubt null (fay 
*^ they) when the queftion is on the balance of the 
" political rights as between individual and indi- 
" 'vidual ; without which ferjonal equality would be 
" dejlroy^dy and an arlftocracy of the rich would be 
" eftablilhed. But this inconvenience entirely dif- 
" appears when the proportional relation of the 
" contribution is only confidered in the great 
** majjesy and is folely between province and pro- 
" vince i it ferves in that cafe only to form a juft re- 
** ciprocal proportion between the cities, without 
*' affcdling the pcrfonal rights of the citizens." 

Here the principle of contributioriy as taken be- 
tween man and man, is reprobated as nully and de- 
ftruftive to equality ; and as pernicious too j becaufe 
it leads to the eftablilhment of an arifiocracy of the 
rich. However, it muft not be abandoned. And 
the way of getting rid of the difficulty is to eftab- 
lifh the inequality as between department and de- 
partment, leaving all the individuals in each de- 
partment upon an exaft par. Obferve, that this 
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parity between individuals had been before deflroy- 
ed when the qualifications within the departments 
were fettled ; nor does it feem a matter of great 
importance whether the equality of men be injured 
by maffes or individually. An individual is not of 
the fame importance in a mafs reprefented by a 
few, as in a mafs reprefented by many. It would 
be too much to tell a man jealous of his equality, 
that the eleftor has the. fame franchife who votes 
for three members as he who votes for ten. 

Now take it in the other point of view, and let 
usfuppofe their principle of reprefentation according 
to contribution, that is according to riches, to be 
well imagined, and to be a neceffary bafis for their 
republic. In this their third bafis they aflume, 
that riches ought to be refpefted, and that juftice 
and policy require that they fhould entitle men, in 
fome mode or other, to a larger ftiare in the ad- 
miniftration of public affairs ; it is now to be feen, 
how the affembly provides for the pre-eminence, or 
even for the fecuricy of the rich, by confeiring, in 
virtue of their opulence, that larger meafure of 
power to their diftrift which is denied to them per- 
fonally. I readily admit (indeed I fhould lay it down 
as a fundamental principle) that in a republican 
government, which has a democratic bafis, the rich 
do require an additional fecurity above what is 
neceffary to them in monarchies. They are fub- 
jcdt to envy, and through envy to oppreffion. On 
the prefent fcheme, it is impoffible to divine what 
advantage they derive from the ariftocratic prefe- 
rence upon which the unequal reprefentation of the 
maffes is founded. The rich cannot feel it, either 
as a fupport to dignity, or as fecurity to fortune : 
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for the ariftocratic mafs is generated from purely 
democratic principles; and the prevalence given to 
it in the general reprefentation has no for't of refe- 
rence to or connexbn with the perfons, upon account 
of whofe property this fuperiority of the mafs is 
eftabliftied. If the contrivers of this fcheme meant 
any fort of favour to the rich in confequence of 
their contribution, they ought to have conferred 
the privilege either on the individual rich, or on 
fomc clafs formed of rich perfons (as hiftorians 
reprefent Servius TuUius to have done in the early 
conftitution of Rome) j . becaufe the conteft be- 
tween the rich and the poor is not a ftrugglc 
between corporation and corporation, but a conteft 
between men and men ; a competition not betweeri 
diftrifts but between defcriptions. It would anfwcp 
its pqrpofe better if the fcheme were inverted ; that 
the votes of the maffcs were rendered equal ; an4 
that the votes withiii each mafs were proportioned' 
ro property. 

Let us fuppofe one man in ^ diftridt (it is ai} 
cafy fuppofition) to contribute as much as an hun- 
dred of his neighbours. Agalnft thefe he has but 
pne vote. If there were but one reprefentatiye for 
the mafs, his poor neighbours would outvote him 
JDy an hundred to one for that fingle reprefentative. 
Bad enough. But amends are to be made him. 
How ? The diftrift, in virtue of his wealth, is to 
choofe, fay, ten members inftead of one: that is to fay, 
by paying a very large contribution he has the happi- 
nefs of being outvoted, an hundred to one, by the 
poor for ten reprefentatives, inftead of being out- 
voted exaftly in the fame proportion for a fmgle 
member. In truth, inftead of benefitting by this fu- 
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pcrior quantity of reprefentation, the rich man is 
fubje<9:ed to an additional hardlhip. The encreafe 
of reprefentation within his province fcts up nine 
perfbns niore, and as many more than nine as there 
may be democratic candidatses, to cabal and in- 
trigue, and to flatter the people at his cxpence and 
to his opprefljon. An intereft is by this means 
held out to multitudes of the inferior fort, in ob- 
taining a falary of eighteen livres a day (to them 
a vaft objeft) befides the pleafure of a refidence in 
Paris and their (hare in die government of the king- 
dom. The more the objeds of ambition are mul- 
tiplied and become democratic, juft in that propor- 
tion the rich are endangered. 

Thus it muft fare between the poor and the rich 
in the province deemed arrftocratic, which in its 
internal relation is the very reverie of that cha- 
racter. In its external relaqon, that is, its relation 
to the other provinces, I cannot fee bow the unequal 
reprefentation, which is given to maflTes on account 
of wealth, becon^es the means of preferving the 
equipoife and the tranquillity of the comnoonwealth. 
For if it be one of the objefts to fecure the weak 
from being crulhed by the ftrong (as in all fociety 
undoubtedly it is) how are the fmaller and poorer 
of thefe malTcs to be faved from the tyranny of the 
more wealthy ? Is it by adding to the wealthy 
further and more fyftematical means of oppreffing 
them. When we comer to a balance of feprefcn* 
tation between corporate bodies, provincisj inte- 
relk, emulations, and jealoufies are full a$ likely 
to arife anx)ng them as among individuals; and 
their divilions are likely to produce a much i^otter 
fpirit of difleotkwi, and fomething leading much 
more nearly to a war^ 
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I fee ch»t thefe ariftocratic mafles are made upo^ 
what is called the principle of diredt contribution. 
Nothing can be a more unequal ftandard than this. 
The indircft contribution, that which arifes from 
duties on confumption, is in truth a better (landard» 
wd follows and difcovcrs wealth more naturally 
than this of diredt contribution. It is difficult 
indeed to fix a ftandard of local preference on 
account of the one, or of the other, or of bothj^ 
becaufe fome provinces may pay the more of either 
or of both, on account of caufes not intrinfic, but 
originating from thofe very diftrifts over whom 
they have obtained a preference in confcquence of 
their oftenGble contribution. If the mafles were 
independent fovcrejgn bodies, who were to provide 
for a federative treafury by diftin6t contingents, and 
that the revenue had not (as it has) many impo- 
fitions running through the whole, which afFeft men 
individually, and not corporately, and which, by 
their nature, confound all territorial limits, fome- 
thing might be faid for the bafis of contribution as 
founded on mafles. But of all things, this reprefen-: 
tation, to be meafured by contribution, is the moft 
difficult to fettle upon principles of equity in a . 
country, which confiders its diftrifts as members of 
an whole. For a great city, fuch as Bourdeaux or 
Paris, appears to pay a vaft body of duties, almoft 
put of all affignable proportion to other places, and 
its mafs is confidered accordingly. But are thefc 
cities the true contributors in that proportion ? No. 
The confumers of the commodities imported into 
Bourdeaux, who are fcattered through all France, 
pay the import duties of Bourdeaux. The produce 
of the vintage in Guienne and Languedoc give to 
that city the means of its contribution growing out 
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of an export commerce. The landholders whd 
fpend their eftates in Paris, and are, thereby the 
creators of that city, contribute for Paris from the 
provinces out of which their revenues arife. Very 
nearly the fame arguments will apply to the repre- 
fentative (hare given on account oi direct contribu* 
tion : becaufe the dire6t contribution muft be af. 
feffed on wealth real or prefumed ; and that local 
wealth will itfelf arife from caufes not local, ^nd 
which therefore in ec|uity ought qot to produec % 
local preference. 

It is very remarkable, that in this fundamental 
regulation,^ which fettles the reprcfentation of the 
mafs upon the direft contribution, they have not 
yet fettled how that dire£t contribution ftiall be 
laid, and how apportioned. Perhaps there is fomc 
latent policy towards the continuance of the prefent 
affembly in this ftrange procedure. However, 
until they do this, they can have no certain confti- 
tution. It muft depend at laft upon the fyftem of 
taxation, and muft vary with every variation in that 
fyftem. As they have contrived matters, their 
taxation does not fo much depend on their confti- 
tution, as their conftitution on their taxation. This 
muft introduce great confufion among the maflesj 
as the variable qualification for votes within the 
diftria muft, if ever real contefted eleftions take; 
place, caufe infinite internal controverfies. 

To compare together the three bafes, not on 
their political reafon, but on the ideas on which the 
affembly works, and to try its confiftency with 
itfelf, we cannot avoid obferving, that the principle 
which the committee call the bafis oi population^ 
does not begin to operate from the fame point with 
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the two other principles called the baies of terrim 
t0ymd oi cmtribution^ which are both of an aitf. 
tocratic nature. The confequence is, chat where all 
three bcg^n to operate together^ there is the moft 
abfurd inequality produced by the operation of the 
former on the two latter principles. Every canton 
contains four fquare leagues^ and is eftiaiated to 
contain» on the average, 4,000 inhabitants, or 680 
voters in the pimary affmblies^ which vary in num« 
bers with the population of the canton, and fend ow 
deputy to the commune for every 200 voters. JVi* 
€Mt0ts nnake a etmmune. 

Now let us take a canton containing a/ea-fari 
town oftrade^ or a great manufaauring town, t^et us 
fuppofe the population of this canton to be 12,700 
inhabitants, or 2,193 voters, forming three primary 
0ffemilies, and fending ten deputies to the commune^ 
Oppofe to this one canton two others of the re- 
maning eight in the fame commune. Thefe wc: 
may fuppofe to have their fair population of 4,000 
inhabitants, and 680 voters each, or 8,000 inhabit 
tants and 1,360 voters, both together. Thefe will 
form only two primary aJfemblieSi and fend only/jc 
deputies to the commune. 

When the aflembly oi tht commune comts to vote 
on the bafts of territory , which principle is firft admit- 
ted to operate in that affembly, the fngle canton 
which has half the territory of the other two, will 
hBvtten voices to Jix in theeleftion of three deputies 
to the aflembly of the department, chofen on the 
exprefs ground of a reprefentation of territory. 

This inequality, ftriking as it is, will be yet 
highly aggravated, if we fuppofe, as we fairly may, 
the feveral other cantons of the commune to fall 
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proportionably fliort of the average populadoS) 
as much as the principal canton exceeds it. Now, 
as to the bajis of contributiony which alfo is a prin- 
ciple admitted firft to operate in the aflembly 
of the commune. Let us again take one canton, 
fuch as is ftatcd above. If the whole of the direft 
contributions paid by a great trading or manufadu- 
ring town be divided equally among the inhabi- 
tants^ each individual will be found to pay much 
inore than an individual living in the country 
according to the fame average. The whole paid 
by the inhabitants of the former will be more thaa 
the whole paid by the inhabitants of the latter— 
we may fairly affume one-third more. Then the 
12,700 inhabitants, or 2, 193' voters of the canton 
will pay as much as 19,050 inhabitants, or 3,289 
voters of the other cantons^ which are nearly the 
cftimated proportion of inhabitants and voters of 
ihe other cantons. Now the 2,193 voters will, as 
I before faid, fend only ten deputies to the aflem- 
bly i the 3,289 voters will fend ^xteen. Thus, for 
, an equal Ihare in the contribution pf the whole 
fommune, diere will be a difference of^xteen voices 
to ten in voting for deputies to be chofen on the 
principle of reprefenting the general contribution 
pf the whole commune. 

By the fame mode of computation we fhall find 
15,875 inhabitants, or 2,741 voters of the ^/i>^ can- 
tons, who pay one-Jixtb less to the contribution of the 
ifi\io\tcommuney will have three voices more than the 
1 2,700 inhabitants, or 2, 1 93 voters of the^^ canton. 

Such is the fantaftical and unjuil inequality be* 
tween mafs and mafs, in this curious repartition of 
j^c righto of reprcfcntariofi arifingout of territory md 
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WitrihMiion. The qualifications which thefe confer 
arc in truth negative qualifications, that give a right 
io an inverfe proportion to the poffeflion of them. 

In this whole contrivance of the three bafes, con- 
fider it in any light you pleafe, I do not fee a va- 
riety of objefts, reconciled in one confident whole, 
but feveral contradiftory principles reluftantly and 
irreconcileably brought and held together by your 
philofophers, like wild beads ftiut up in a cage, to 
claw and bite each other to their nnutual dedrudtion, 

I am afraid I have gone too far into their way 
of confidering the formation of a conditution. 
They have much, but bad, metaphyfics ; much, but 
bad, geometry J much, but falfe, proportionate arith- 
metic ; but if it were all as exaft as metaphyfics, 
geometry, and arithmetic ought to be, and if their 
fchemes were perfeftly confident in all their parts, 
it would make only a more fair and fightly vifion. 
It is remarkable, that in a great arrangement of man- 
kind, not one reference whatfoever is to be found to 
any thing moral or any thing politic j nothing that 
relates to the concerns, the aftions, the pafllons, the 
intereds of men. Hominem nonjapiunt. 

You fee I only confider this conditution as 
eleftoral, and leading by fteps to the National Af- 
fembly. I do not enter into the internal govern- 
ment of the Departments, and their genealogy 
through the Communes and Cantons. Thefe local 
governments are, in the original plan, to be as nearly 
as pofllble compofed in the fame manner and on 
the fame principles with the eleftive aflemblies. 
They are each of them bodies perfedly compaft 
and rounded in themfelves. 

you cannot but perceive in this fchemc, 
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that it has a direft and immediate tendenqr tm 
fever France into a variety of republics, and 
to render them totally mdependent of each 
other, without any direft conftitutional means of 
coherence, connexion, or fubordination, except 
what may be derived from their acquieicence in 
the determinations of the general congrds of 
the ambafTadors from each mdependent irpuhlic 
Such in reality is the National AlTembly, and fiich 
governments I admit do exift in the world, though 
in forms infinitely more fuitable to the local and 
habitual circumftances of their people. But fuch 
aflbciations, rather than bodies politic, have gene- 
rally been the eflfcft of neceflity, not choice; and I 
believe the prefent French power is the very firft 
body of citizens, who, having obtained full audiority 
to do with their country what they pleafed, have 
chofcn to dilTever it in this barbarous manner. 

It is impoflible not to obferve, diat in the fpiiit 
of this geometrical difhibution, and aridimetical 
arrangement, thefe pretended citizens treat France 
exaftly like a country of conquefL A&ing as 
conquerors, they have imitated the policy of dac 
harfhcft of that harfli race. The pc^cy of fiidi 
barbarous viftors, who contemn a fubdued peofde, 
and infult their feelings, has ever been, as much ai 
in them lay, to deftroy all veftiges of the andent 
country, in religion, in polity, in laws, and in man- 
ners; to confound all territorial limits; to pro- 
duce a general poverty ; to put up dieir proper- 
ties to audion; to crufh dieir princes, nobles, 2rA 
pondfis ; to lay low every thing which had lifted 
its head above the levd, or tdiich coold ferve to 
combine or rally, in their diftreflcs^ the difbanded 
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fbo^^ tmder the ffandard of old opiniofi, Tkey 
have made France free in the manner in which 
thofc (incere friends to the rights of mankind, the 
Itomans, friecd Greece, Macedonj and other nations* 
They dcftroyed the bonds of their union, undef 
colour of providing for the independence of each 
•f their cities* 

When the members who compofe thefe ne\V 
bodies of cantons, communes, and departments, ar- 
rangements purpofcly produced through the me- 
dium of confufion, begin to aft, they will find them^ 
fclves, in a great meafure, ftrangers to one another* 
The eledlors and eledbed throughout, efpecialJy in 
the rural cantons^ will be frequently without any civil 
habitudes or connexions, or any of that natural dif- 
cipline which is the foul of a true republic. Magi* 
ftrates and colle£tors of revenue are now no longcf 
acquainted with their diftrids, bifhops with their 
diocefes, or curates with their pariflies. Thefe new 
colonies of the rights of men bear a ftrong refem* 
blance to that fort of military colonies which Ta- 
citus has obferved upon in the declining policy 0/ 
Rome. In better and wifer days (whatever courfe 
they took with foreign nations) they were careful 
to make the elements of a methodical fubordination 
and fettlement to be coeval j and even to lay tht 
foundations of civil difcipline in the military*. Butj 
when all the good arts had fallen into ruin, they 

* Non> ut olim, univcrfae legiones deiducebantur cum tribiinis, et cen- 
turipnibus, et fui cujufquc ordinis militibus, ut confenfu et caritate rem- 
publicam afficerent j fed ignoti intef fe, diverfis manipulis, finfc redlortf/ 
fine affe<5libus matuis, qiiafi ex alio genere mbrtalium> repente in unum 
coHe^i> niimerus raagis qnam colonia. Tac. Annal. 1. 14. feft. 27. All 
this will be ftill more applicable to ihe unconnedted, rotatory^ biennial 
national alfemblies, in this abfurd ancl fenfelefs conilltution* 
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proceeded, as your aflembly does, upon the equality 
of men, and with as little judgment, and as little 
care for thofe things which make a republic toler* 
able or durable. But in this, as well as aimed: 
every inftance, your new commonwealth is born, 
and bred, and fed, in thofe corruptions which 
mark degenerated and worn out republics. Your 
child comes into the world with the fymptoms of 
death ; xht fades Hipfocratica forms the charader of 
Its phyfiognomy, and the prognoftic of its fate. 

The legiflators who framed the antient republics 
knew that their bufinefe was too arduous to be ac- 
tomplifhed with no better apparatus than the me- 
taphyfics of an under-graduate, and the mathe- 
matics and arithmetic of an excifeman. They had 
to do with men, and they were obliged to ftudy 
human nature. They had to do with citizens, 
and they, were obliged to ftudy the efFefts of thofe 
habits .which are communicated by the circum- 
ftances of civil life. They were fenfible that the 
operation of this fecond nature on the firft pro- 
duced a new combination ; and thence arofe many 
diverfities amongft men, according to their birth, 
their education, their profeffions, the periods of 
their lives, their refidence in towns or in the coun- 
try, their feveral ways of acquiring and of fixing 
property, and according to the quality of the pro- 
perty itfelf, all which rendered them as it were fb 
many different fpecies of animals. From hence they 
thought themfelves obliged to difpofe their citizens 
into fuch claffes, and to place them in fuch fitua- 
tions in the ftate as their peculiar habits might 
qualify them to fill, and to allot to them fuch ap- 
propriated 
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|iropriated privileges as might fecure to ttieni 
iriiat their fpecific occafions required, and which 
might flimilh to each defcription fuch force as 
might proteft it in the confli6i: caufed by the di^ 
vcrfity of interefts^ that muft exift, and muft con- 
tend in all complex fociety : for the legiQator would 
have been aihamed, that the coarfe hufbandman 
ihould well know how to alTort and to ufe his 
flieep> horfes, and oxen^ and fhould have enough 
of conunon fenfe not to abftrad and equalize them 
all into animals, without providing for each kind 
an appropriate food, care, and employment ; whilft 
he, the oeconomift, di(pofcr, and fhepherd of his 
own kindred, fubliming himfelf into an airy meta- 
phyfician, was refolved to know nothing of his 
flocks, but as men in general. It is for this 
reafon that Montefquieu obferyed very juftly, 
that in their claflification of the citizens, the great 
legiflators of antiquity made the greateft difpla^ 
of their powers, and even Ibared above themfelves* 
It is here that your modern legiflators have gone 
deep into the negative feries, and funk even below 
their own nothing. As the firft fort of legiflators 
attended to the different kinds of citizens, and com- 
bined them into one commonwealth, the others, 
the metaphyfical and alchemiftical legiflators, have 
taken the direft contrary courfe. They have at-* 
tempted to confound all forts of citizens, as well 
as they could, into one homogeneous mafs ; and 
then they divided this their amalgama into a 
number of incoherent republics. They reduce 
men to loofe counters merely for the fake of fim* 
pie telling, and not to figures whofe power is to 
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Urife from their place In the table. The elements 
of their own metaphyfics might have taught them 
better leflbnsJ The troll of their categorical ta- 
ble might have informed them that there was 
fomething elfe in the intellefhial world befides 
Juhftance and quantity. They might learn from 
the catechifm of metaphyfics that there were 
eight heads more *i in every complex delibera- 
tion, which they have never thought of, though 
thefe, of all the ten, are the fubjeft on which the 
ikill of man can operate any thing at all. 

So far from this able difpofition of fome of the 
old republican legiflators, which follows with a 
iblicitous accuracy, the moral conditions and pro^ 
penfities of men, they have levelled and cruftied 
together all the orders which they found, even 
under the coarfe unartificial arrangement of the 
monarchy, in which mode of government the 
dafllng of the citizens is not of fo much im- 
portance as in a republic. It is true, however^ 
that every fuch claflification, if properly ordered, 
is good in all forms of government j and compofes 
a ftrong barrier againft the exceffes of dcfpotifm, 
as well as it is the neceffary means of giving efFeft 
and permanence to a republic. For want of fome- 
thing of this kind, if the prefent projeft of a re- 
public Ihould fail, all fecurities to a moderate4 
freedom fail along with it } all the indireft re* 
ftraints which mitigate defpotifm are removed; 
infomuch that if monarchy Ihould ever again ob- 

* Qoalitas^ RelatiOi A£lio^ Paffio^p Ubi, Quando^ Situs, 
Habitus. 
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tain an entire afcendcncy in France, under this or 
tinder any other dynafty, it will probably be, if 
not voluntarily tempered at fetting out, by the 
wife and virtuous coimfels of the prince, the moll 
completely arbitrary power that has ever appear^ 
ed on earth. This is to play a moft dcfperatc 
game. 

The confufion, which attends on all fuch proceed- 
ings, they even declare to be one of their obje6b, 
and they hope to fecure their conftitution by a ter- 
ror of a return of thofe evils which attended their 
making it. " By this," fay they, " its deftruftiori 
" will become difficult to authority, which cannot 
^ break it up without the entire diforganization o( 
•* the whole ftate." They prefume, that if this 
authority fhould ever come to the fame degree of 
power that they have acquired, it would make a 
more moderate and chaftifed ufe of it, and would 
pioufly tremble entirely to diforganife the ftate in 
die favage manner that they have done. They ex- 
peft, from the virtues of returning dcfpotifm, the 
fecurity which is to be enjoyed by the offspring of 
their popular vices. 

I wifh, Sir, that you and my readers would give 
an attentive perufal to the work of M. de Calonne> 
on this fubjeft. It is indeed not only an eloquent 
put an able and inftrudlive performance. I con- 
fine myfelf to what he fays relative to the conftitu- 
tion of the new ftate, and to the condition of the 
revenue. As to the difputes of this minifter with 
his rivals, 1 do not wifh to pronounce upon them.- 
As little do I mean to hazard any opinion concern- 
ing his ways and means, financial or political, for 
f taking 
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taking his country out of its prefent difgraceful and 
deplorable fituation of fervitude, anarchy, bank- 
ruptcy, and beggary. I cannot fpeculate quite fo 
(anguinely as he does : but he is a Frenchman, and 
has a clofer duty relative to thofe objefts, and better 
means of judging of them, than I can have, I wifh 
that the formal avowal which he refers to, made by 
one of the principal leaders in the affembly, con- 
cerning the tendency of their fcheme to bring France 
not only from a monarchy to a republic, but from 
a republic to a mere confederacy, may be very par- 
ticularly attended to. It adds new force to my ob* 
lervations i and indeed M. de Calonne^s work fup- 
plics my deficiencies by many new and ftriking ar- 
guments on moft of the fubje6ts of this Letter *. 

It is this refolution, to break their country mto 
feparate republics, which has driven them into the 
greateft number of their difiBcukies and contradic- 
tions. If it were not for this, all the queftions of 
exaft equality, and thefe balances^ never to be 
fettled, of individual rights, population, and con- 
tribution, would be wholly ufelefs. The reprcfen- 
tation, though derived from parts, would be a duty 
which equally regarded the whole. Each deputy to 
the affembly would be the reprefentative of France, 
.and of all its defcriptions, of the many and of the 
few, of the rich and of the poor, of the great dif- 
tridts and of the fmall. All thefe diftrifts would 
thcmfelves be fubordinate to fome ftancfmg autho- 
rity, exifting independently of them 5 an authority 
in which their reprefentation, and every thing that 

* Set L'Etat de la France, p. 363. 
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belongs to it, originated, and to which it was pomt«« 
cd. This ftanding, unalterable, fundamental go- 
Ternment would make, and it is the only thing 
which could make, that territory truly and properly 
an whole. With us, when we eleft popular repre- 
fcntatives, we fend them to a council, in which each 
man individually is a fubjeft, and fubmitted to a 
government complete in all its ordinary funftions* 
\Vith you the elcftive aflembly is the fovercign, and 
the fole fovereign : all the members are therefore 
integral parts of this fole fovereignty. But with us 
it is totally different. With us the reprefentative, 
feparated from the other parts, can have no adtion 
and no exiftence. The government is the point of 
reference of the feveral members and diftridts 
of our reprefentation. This is the center of our 
unity. This government of reference is a truftec 
for the whoky and not for the parts. So is the other 
branch of our public council, I mean the houfe of 
lords. With us the king and the lords are feveral 
and joint fecurities for the equality of each diftrift, 
each province, each city. When did you hear in 
Great Britain of any province fuffering from the 
inequality of its reprefentation ; what diftrift from 
having no reprefentation at all? Not only our mo- 
narchy and our peerage fecure the equality on 
which our unity depends, but it is the fpirir of the 
houfe of commons itfclf. The very inequality of 
reprefentation, which is fo foolifhly complained of, 
is perhaps the very thing which prevents us from 
thinking or afting as members for diftrifts. Corn- 
wall clefts as many members as all Scotland. But 
is Cornwall b-tter taken care of than Scotland ? 
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Few trouble their heads about any of your bafcs, 
out of fome giddy clubs. Moft of thofe, who wifli 
for any change, upon any plaufible grounds, defirc 
k on different ideas. 

Your new conftitution is the very reverfe of ours 
in its principle ; and I am aftoniftied how any per- 
fons could dream of holding out any thing done in 
k as an example for Great Britain. With you 
there is little, or rather no, connexion between the 
laft reprefentative and the firft conftituent. The 
member who goes to the national affembly is not 
chofen by the people, nor accountoble to them. 
There are three eleftions before he is chofen ; two 
fets of magiftracy intervene between him and the 
primary aflembly, fo as to render him, as I have 
faid, an ambaflador of a ftate, and not the repre- 
fentative of the people within a ftate. By this 
the whole fpirit of the eleftion is changed; nor can 
any correftive your conftitution-mongers have de- 
vifed render him any thing elfe than what heis. The 
very attempt to do it would inevitably introduce a 
confufion, if poffible, more horrid tMan the prefent. 
There is no way to make a connexipn between the 
original conftituent and the reprefentative, but 
by the circuitous means which may lead the can- 
didate to apply in the firft inftance to the primary 
eleftors, in order that by their authoritative inftruc^ 
tions (and fomething more perhaps) thefe primary 
eleftors may force the two fucceeding bodies of 
eleftors to make a choice agreeable to their wifties. 
But this would plainly fubvert the whole fcheme. 
It would be to plunge them back into that tu-. 
{ouk a.id confufion of popular eleftion, which, 
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by their intcrpofcd gradation clcftions, they meatt 
to avoid, and at length to rifque the whole for- 
tune of the ftate with thofe who have the leaft 
knowledge of it, and the leaft intereft in it, Thi$ 
is a perpetual dilemma, into which they are thrown 
by the vicious, weak, and contradiftory principles 
they have chofen, Unlefs the people break up 
and level this gradation, it is plain that they do 
Bot at all lubftantially eleft to the affembly i in- 
deed they eleft as little in appearance as reality. 

What is it we all feek for in an eledion ? To 
anfwcr its real purpofes, you muft firft poffefs the 
means of knowing the fitnefs of your man; and 
then you muft retain fome hold upon him by per-- 
fonal oblig^ion or dependence. For what end arc 
thefe primary electors complimented, or rather 
mocked, with a choice ? They can never know any 
thing of the qualities of him that is to ferve them, 
nor has he any obligation whatfoever to them. Of 
all the powers unfit to be delegated by thofe who 
have any real means of judging, that moft pecu^ 
liarly unfit is what relates to a perjonal choice. In 
cafe of abufe, that body of primary eleftors never 
can call the reprefentative to an account for his 
conduft. He is too far removed from them in the 
chain of reprefentation. If he a6ts improperly at- 
the end of his two years leafe, it does not concern 
him for two years more. By the new French con- 
Ijitution, the beft and the wifeft reprefent^tives- go 
equally with the worft into this Limbus Patrum. 
Their bottoms are fuppofed foul, and they muft go 
into dock to be refitted. Every man who has 
fervpd in an a^emtjly i§ ineligible for two years 
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after. Juft as thefe magiftrates begin to leara 
their trade, like chimney-fweepers, they are dif- 
qualified for exercifing it. Superficial, new, petu- 
lant acquifition, and interrupted, dronifh, broken, 
ill recolleftion, is to be thedeftined charafter of all 
your future governors. Your conftitution has too 
much of jealoufy to have much of fenfe in it. You 
confider the breach of truft in the reprefentative fo 
principally, that you do not at all regard the ques- 
tion of his fitnefs to execute it. 

This purgatory interval is not unfavourable to a 
faithlefs reprefentative, who may be as good a can- 
vaffer as he was a bad governor. In this time he may 
cabal himfelf into a fuperiority over the wifeft and 
moft virtuous. As, in the end, all the members of this 
cledive conftitution are equally fugitive, and exift 
only for the eledtion, they may be no longer the fame 
perfons who had chofen him, to whom he is to be 
refponfible when he folicits for a renewal of hii 
truft. To call all the fecondary eleftors of the 
Commune to account, is ridiculous, imprafticable, 
and unjuftj they may themfclves have been de- 
ceived in their choice, as the third fet of eleftors, 
thofe of the Department^ may be in theirs. In your 
cleftions refponfibility cannot exift. 

Finding no fort of principle of coherence with 
each other in the nature and conftitution of the 
feveral new republics of France, I confidered what 
cement the legiflators had provided for them from 
^ny extraneous materials. Their confederations, 
their JfeSlacles^ their civic feafts, and their enthu- 
fiafm, I take no notice of; They are nothing but 
j^i^rc tricks \ but tracing their policy through their 
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aftions, I think I can diftinguifh the arrange-^ 
ments by which they propofe to hold thefe repub- 
lics together. The firft, is the confijcatiotiy with the 
compulfory paper currency annexed to it; the 
fecond, is the fupreme power of the city of Paris ; 
the third, is the general army of the ftate. Of 
this lad I fliall refcrve what I have to fay, until I 
come to confider the army as an head by itfelf. 

As to the operation of the firft (the confif- 
cation and paper currency) merely as a cement, 
I cannot deny that thefe, the one depending 
on the other, may for fome time compofe fomQ 
fort of cement, if their madneft and folly in 
the management, and in the tempering of the 
parts together, does not produce a repulfion in 
the very outfet. But allowing to the fcheme 
fome coherence and fome duration, it appears to 
me, that if, after a while, the confifcation fhould not 
be found fuflicient to fupport the paper comage (as 
I am morally certain it will not) then, inftead of 
cementing, it will add infinitely to the diflbciation, 
diftraftion, and confufion of thefe confederate re- 
publics, both with relation to each other, and to 
the feveral parts within themfelvps. But if the 
(jonfifcation (houid fo far fucceed as to fink the pa- 
per currency, the cement is gone with the circula- 
tion. In the mean time its binding force will be 
very uncertain, and it will ftraiten or relax with 
every variation in the credit of the paper. 

One thing only is certain in this fcheme, which 
is an effeft feemingly collateral, bqt direft, I have 
no doubt, in the minds of thofe who condudt this 
jjufinefs, that is> its efFeft in producing an O/iV 
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garchy in every one of the republics. A paper 
circulation, not founded on any real money de- 
pofited or engaged for, amounting already to 
four-and-forty millions of Englifh money, and 
this currency by force fubftituted in the place of 
the coin of the kingdom, becoming thereby the 
fiibftance of its revenue, as well as the medium of 
gll its commercial and civil intercourfe, mull put 
the whole of what power, authority, and influence 
is left, in any form whatfoever it may affume, into 
the hands of the managers and conductors of this 
circulation. 

In England we feel the influence of the banks 
though it is only the center of a voluntary dealing. 
He knows little indeed of the influence of money 
upon mankind, who does not fee the force of the 
management of a monied concern, which is fo 
much more extenfive, and in its nature fo much 
more depending on the managers than any of ours. 
put this is not merely a money concern. There 
is another member in the fyfl:em infeparably con- 
neftcd with this money management. It conOfts 
in the means of drawing out at difcretion portions of . 
the confifcated lands for fale; and carrying on a pro- 
cefs of continual tranfmutation of paper into land, 
and land into paper. When we follow this procels 
in its effc6ls, we may conceive fomething of the in- 
tenfity of the force with which this fyftem mufl: ope- 
rate. By this means the fpirit of money-jobbing and 
/peculation goes into the mafs of land itfelf, and in- 
corporates with it. By this kind of operation, that fpe- 
pies of property becomes (as it were) volatilized; it 
ffpumcs an unnatural and monfljous aftivity, and 
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thereby throws into the hands of the fevwal mana- 
gers, principal and firt>ordinate> Parifian and provin- 
cial, all the rcprefentative of money, and perhaps a 
full tenth part of all the land in France, which has 
now acquired the word and moft pernicious part of 
the evil of a paper circulation, the greateft poffible 
uncertainty in its value. They have revcrfed theLa- 
tonian kindncfs to the landed property of Delos. 
They have fcnt theirs to be blown about, like the 
light fragments of a wreck, oras et littora circwn. 

The new dealers being all habitually adventurers, 
and without any fixed habits or local predileftions, 
will purchafe to job out again, as the market of paper, 
or of money, or of land fhall prefent an advantage. 
For though an holy bilhop thinks that agriculture 
will derive great advantages from the " enlightened^* 
ufurerswho are topurchafe the church confifcations, 
I, who am not a good, but an old farmer, with great 
humility beg leave to tell his late lordfliip, that 
ufury is not a tutor of agriculture s and if the word 
" enlightened " be underftood according to the 
new diftionary, as it always is in your new fchools, 
I cannot conceive how a man's not believing in 
God can teach him to cultivate the earth with the 
lead of any additional (kill or encouragement, 
** Diis immortalibus fero," faid an old Roman, 
when he held one handle of the plough, whilft 
Death held the other. Though you were to join 
in the commiflion all the direftors of the two aca- 
demies to the direftors of the Ca^Jfe d'EJcomfte^ onq 
old experienced peafant is worth them all. I have 
got more information, upon a curious and inter- 
efting branch of hufbandry^ in one Ihort converfa- 
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tlon with a Carthufian monk, than I have derived 
from all the Bank direftors that I have ever con- 
yerfed with. However, there is no caufe for ap- 
prehenfion from the meddling of money-dealers 
with rural csconomy. Thefe gentlemen are too 
wife in their generation. At firft, perhaps, their 
tender and fufceptible imaginations may be cap- 
tivated with the innocent and unprofitable de- 
lights of a paftoral life ; bi^t in a little time they will 
find that agriculture is a trade much more labori- 
ous, and much lefs lucrative than that which they 
had left. After making its panegyric, they will 
turn their backs on it like their great precurfor and 
prototype. — They may, like him, begin by finging 
^f B^atusilW — but what will be the end \ 
H^c ubi locutus fcmerator Alfbius^ 
Jam jam futurus rufticus 
Omnem r elegit idibus fecuniam, 
^arit cakndis ponere. 
They will cultivate the caijfe d'Eglife^ under 
the facrcd aufpices of this prelate, with much 
more profit than its vineyards or its corn-fields. 
They will employ their talents according to their 
habits and their interefts. They will not follow the 
plough whilft they can direft treafuries, and govern 
provinces. 

Your legiflators, in every thing new, are the 
very firft who have founded a commonwealth upon 
gaming, and infufed this fpirit into it as its vital 
breath. The great objcft in thefe politics is to 
metamorphofe France, from a great kingdom into 
pne great play-table ; to turn its inhabitants into a 
patiQi^ of gamefters s to make fpeculation as ex- 
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tenfive as life ; to mix it with all its concerns ; 
and to divert the whole of the hopes and fears of 
the people from their ufual channels, into the im- 
pulfes, paflions, and fuperftitions of thofe who live 
on chances. They loudly proclaim their opinion, 
that this their prefent fyftem of a republic cannot 
poffibly cxift without this kind of gaming fund ; 
and that the very thread of its life is fpun out of 
the ilaple of thefe fpeculations. The old gaming 
in funds was mifchievous . enough undoubtedly; 
but it was fo only to individuals. Even when it 
had its greateft extent, in the MifliflSppi and South 
Sea, it afFeded but few, comparatively ; where it 
extends further, as in lotteries, the fpirit has but a, 
fingle obje6t. But where the law, which in moft 
^ircumftances forbids, and in none, countenance^ 
gaming, is itfdf debauched, fo as to reverie its na- 
ture and policy, and exprefsly to force the fubjeft 
to this deftruftive table, by bringing the fpirit and 
fymbols of gaming into the minuteft matters, and en- 
gaging every body in it, and in every thing, a more 
dreadful epidemic diftemper of that kind is fpread 
than yet has appeared in the world. With you a maa 
can neither earn nor buy his dinner, without a fpc- 
culation. What he receives in the morning will not 
have the fame value at night. What he is compelled 
to take as pay for an old debt, will not be received 
as the fame when he con>es tp. pay a debt contradted 
by himfelf ; nor will it be the feme when by prompt 
payment he would avoid contrafting any debt at all. 
Induftry muft wither away. CEconomy muft be driven 
from your country. Careful provifion will have no 
Mexiftence. Who will labour without knowing the 
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amount of his pay ? Who will ftudy to encreafe 
what none can eftimate? who will accumulate, 
when he does not know the value of what he faves ? 
If you abftraft it from its ufes in gaming, to accu- 
mulate your paper wealth, would be not the provi- 
dence of a man, but the diftempered inftindt of a 
jackdaw. 

The truly melancholy part of the policy of fyfte- 
matically making a nation of ganiefters is this 5 
that tho' all are forced to play, few can underftand 
the game ; and fewer ftill are in a condition to avail 
themfelves of the knowledge. The many muft 
be the dupes of die few who conduft the machine 
of thefe fpeculations. What eflFeft it muft have on 
the country-people is vifible. The townfman can 
calculate from day to day : not fo the inhabitant of 
the country. When the pcafant firft brings his corn 
to market, the magiftrate in the towns obliges him 
to take the affignat at par ; when he goes to the fhop 
with this money, he finds it feven per cent, the worfe 
for croffing the way. This market he will not rea- 
dily refort to again. The towns-people will be 
inflamed ! they will force the country-people t6 
bring their corn. Refiftance will begin, and the 
murders of Paris and St. Dennis may be renewed 
through all France. 

What fignifies the empty compliment paid to 
the country by giving it perhaps more than its fhare 
in the theory of your reprefentation ? Where have 
you placed the real power over monied and 
landed circulation ? Where have you placed the 
means of raifing and falling the value of every 
man's freehold ? Thofe whofe operations can take 
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ftcnri^ or add ten per cent^ to, the poffirfliom of 
every man in France, muft be the mafters of eyerjr 
man in France. The whole of the power obtained 
by this revolution will fettle in the towns among 
the bnrghers, and the monied direAors who lead 
them. The landed gentlemanA the yeoman, and 
the peafant have, none of them, habits, or incli*** 
nations^ or experience, which can lead them to any^ 
ihare in this the fole fource of power and influence 
Aowleft in France. The very nature of a country life, 
the very nature of landed property, in all the oc- 
cupations, and all the pleafures they afford, render 
combination and arrangement (the fele way of 
procuring and exerting influence) in a manner im^ 
poflible amongfl: country-people. Combine them ' 
i)y all the art you can, and all the induftry, they artf 
always difiblving inco individuality. Any thing m 
the nature of incorporation is almofl: impracticable 
amongft them. Hope, fear, alarm, jealoufy, the 
ephemerous tale that does its buflnefs and dies in 
a day, all thefe things, which are the reins and 
Ipurs by which leaders check or urge the minds 
tff followers, are not eafily employed, or hardly at 
all, amongft fcattered people. They aflemble, 
they arm, they a6t with the utmoft difficulty, and 
at the greateft charge. Their efforts, if ever they 
can be commenced, cannot be fuftained. They 
cannot proceed fyftematically. If the country 
gentlemen attempt an influence through the mere 
income of their property, what is it to that of thofe 
who have ten times their income to fell, and who can 
ruin their property by bringing their plunder to meet 
it at market. If the landed man wiihes to mortgage, 
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he falls the value of his land, and raifes the value of 
aflignats. He augments the power of his enemy by 
the very means he muft take to contend with him. 
The country gentleman therefore, the officer by fea 
and land, the man of liberal views and habits, 
attached to no profeffion, will be as completely 
excluded from the government of his country as 
if he were legiflatively profcribed. It is obvious, 
that in the towns, all the things which confpire 
againft the country gentleman, combine in favour 
of the money manager and diredon In towns 
combination is natural. The habits of burghers, 
their occupations, their diverfion, their bufmeft, 
their idlenefs, continually bring them into mutual 
contaft. Their virtues and their vices are fociable ; 
they are always in garrifon ; and they come embo- 
died and half difciplined into the hands of thofc 
who mean to form them for civil, or for military 
aftion. 

All thefe confiderations leave no doubt on my 
mind, that if this monfter of a conftitution can 
continue, France will be wholly governed by the 
agitators in corporations, by focieties in the towr^s 
formed of diredtors of aflignats, and truftees for the 
fale of church lands, attornies, agents, money-job- 
bers, fpeculators, and adventurers, compofing an 
ignoble oligarchy founded on the deftru6tion of 
the crown, the church, the nobility, and the people. 
Here end all the deceitful dreams and vifions of 
the equality and rights of men. In '* the Serbo- 
nianbog" of this bafe oligarchy they are all ab- 
forbed, funk, and loft for ever. 
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I'hough human eyes cannot trace them, 6n6 
would be tempted to think fome great offences in 
France muft cry to heaven, which has thought 
fie to punifh it with a fubjefbion to a vile and 
inglorious domination, in which no comfort or 
compcnfation is to be found in any, even of thofc 
falfe fplendoursi whichj playing about other tyran- 
nies, prevent mankind from feeling themfelves 
diflionoured even whilft they are oppreflcd. I muft 
confefs I am touched with a forrow, mixed widi 
fome indignation, at the condufl: of a few men, 
once of great rank, and ftill of great charafter, who, 
deluded with Ipecious names, have engaged in a 
bufinefs too deep for the line of their underftand- 
ing to fathom ; who have lent their fair reputation, 
and the authority of their high-founding names, 
to the defigns of men with whom they could not 
be acquainted ; and have thereby made their very 
virtues operate to the ruin of their country. 

So far as to the firft cementing principle. 

The fecond material of cement for their new re^. 
public is the fuperiority of the city of Paris ; and 
this I admit is ftrongly connefted with the other 
cementing principle of paper circulation and con- 
fifcation. It is in this part of the proje6t we muft 
look for the caufe of the deftruftion of all the old 
bounds of provinces and jurifdictions, ecclefiaftical 
and fecular, and the diffolution of all ancient 
combinations of things, as well as the formation 
of fo many fmall unconncdted republics. The 
power of the city of Paris is evidently one great 
fpring of all their politics. It is through the 
power of Paris, now become the center and focus 
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of jobbings that the leaders of thb £i^pn di-^ 
re£t^ or rather command the whole legifladre aod 
the whole executive govenuneoL Every cbiog 
therefore mufl: be done which can confimi tfa^ 
authority of that city over the other republics. 
Paris is compafl: ; fhe has an enormous ftrengdi, 
wholly difproportioned to the force of any of 
the fquare republics; and this ftrength is col- 
lefted and condenied within a narrow, compafs. 
Paris has a natural and eafy connexion of its partSj 
which will not be afiedted by any fcheme of a 
geometrical conQdtudon^ nor does it much fignify 
whether its proportion of repreientation be more or 
lefs^ fince it has the whole draft of fUhes in its drag- 
net. The other diviQons of the kingdom being 
hackled and torn to pieces^ and feparated fr<xn all 
their habitual means, and even principles of union^ 
cannot, for fome time at leaft, confederate ag^ft 
her. Nothing was to be left in all the fubQrdinate 
members, but weaknefs, difconneftionj and confu- 
lion. To confirm this part of the plan^ the aflcm- 
bly has lately come to a refblution, that no two of 
their republics fhall have the fame commander in 
chief. 

To a perfon who takes a view of die whole, the 
ftrength of Paris thus formed, wiU appear a fyfiem 
of general weaknels. It is boafted, that diie geome- 
trical policy has been adopted, that all local ideas 
(hould be funk, and that the people fhould am longer 
be Gafcons, Picards, Breton$, Normans, but French- 
men, with one country, one heart, and one aflem- 
bly. But inftead of being all Frenchmen, the 
greater likelihood is,' that the inhabitants of that 
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fcgibn will Ihortly have no country. No miti evfcf 

ivas attached by a fenfc of pride, partiality, or real 

'^afFcdtion, to a delcription of fquare meafurement* 

He never will glory in belonging to the Checqucr, 

• N* 71, or to any other badge- ticket. We begin 
t our public affeftions in our families. No cold re- 
lation is a zealous citizen. We pafs on to our 
neighbourhoods, and our habitual provincial con- 

• ne£bions. Thcfe are inns and refting-places. 
Such diVifions of our country as have been formed 
by habit^ and not by a fudden jerk of autho- 
rity, were- fo' many little images of the great 
country in which the heart found fomething which. 

• it could fill. The love jto the whole is not cxtin- 
guiflied by this fubordinate partiality. Perhaps it 
is a fort of elemental training to thofe higher and 
more large regards, by which alone men come to 
be affefted, as with their own concern, in the prof- 
pcrity* of a kingdom fo extenfive as that of France. 
In that general territory itfelf, as in the old name 
of provinces, the citizens are interefted from old 
prejudices and unreafoned habits, and not on ac- 

. count of the geometric properties of its figure. 
The power and preeminence of Paris does ccr- 

• tainly prefs down and hold thefe republics together, 
x.as long as it.lafts. But, for the reafons I haveal- 

ixady given you, I think it cannot iaft very long. 

Paffing from the civil creating, and the civil 

cementing principles of this conftitution, to the 

. national affembly, which is to appear and aft as 

fovereign, we fee a body in its conftitution with 

. every poflible power, and no poffible external con- 

. troul. We fee a body withofit fundamental laws, 

without 
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.without eftabliflied maxims, without reipefted rules 
of proceeding,, which nothing can keep firm, to any 
fyftem whatfoever. Their idea of their powers is 
always taken at the utrqoftftretch of legiflativc coih- 
petency, and their examples for common cafes, from 
the exceptions of the moft urgent neceffity. The 
future is to be in moft refpe<5fslike thepreftntaflemt- 
bly i but, by the mode of the new elections and the 
tendency of the new circulations, it will be purged of . 
the fmjall degree of internal controul exiftihg in. a 
minority choferi originally from various iriterefts, 
.and preferving fomething of their Ipirit. If poffible, 
the next aflembly muft be worfe than the prefent. 
The prefent, by deftroyin^ and altering every thing, 
will leave to their fucceflbrs apparently nothing po- 
pular to do. They will be roufed by emulatioa 
and example to enterprifes the boldeft and the mofl: 
abfurd. To fuppofe fuch an atfennbly fitting in 
- perfeft quietude is ridiculous. 

Your all-fufficient legiflators, in their hurry to do 
every thing at once, have forgot one thing that 
ieen^s effential, and which, I believe, never has 
been before, in the theory or the practice, omitted 
by any projedtor of a republic. They have forgot 
to conttitute a Senate, or fcmething of that nature 
. and charafter. Nevei-, before this time, was heard 
of a body politic compofed of one legiflative and 
aftive affembly, and4ts executive ofBcers, without 
fuch a council; without fomething to which foreiga 
ftates might connect thcmfelves ; fomething to 
which, in the ordinary detail of government, the 
people could look up ; fomething whicjh might give' 
a bias and fteadinefs, and preferve fpmething- like 

U 2 confiftcncy 



confiftency in the proceedings of ftafe. Such a 
body kings generally have as a council. A mo- 
narchy may cxift without it j but it feems to be in 
the very effence of a republican government. It 
holds a fort of middle place between the fupremc 
j)0wcr'exercifed by the people, or immediately de- 
legated from them, and the mere executive. Of 
this there are no traces in your conftitution ; and in 
providing nothing of this kind, your Solons and 
Numas have, as much as in any thing elfe, difco- 
vered a fovereign incapacity. 

Let us now turrf our eyes to what they have 
done towards the formation of an executive power. 
For this they have chofen a degraded king. 
This their firft. executive officer is to be a machine, 
without any fort of deliberative difcretion in any 
one aft of his funftion. At beft he is but a 
channel to convey to the national alTembly^ fuch 
matter as may import that body to know. If te 
had been made the exclufive channel, the powe^ 
would not have been without its importance; 
though infinitely perilous to thofe who would 
choofe to exercife it. But public intelligence and 
ftatement of fafts may pafs to the affembly, with 
equal authenticity, through any other conveyance. 
As to the means, therefore, of giving a direc- 
tion to meafures by the ftatement of an audio* 
rized* reporter, this office of intelligence is as 
nothing. 

To confider the French fcheme of an executifc 
officer in its two natural divifions of civil and 
political— In the firft it muft be obferved, that, 
according to the new conftitution, the higher parts 

of 
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of judicature^ in either of its lines^ are not in the 
king. The king of France is not the fountain of' 
juftice. The judges, neither the original nor the 
appellate, are of his nomination^ He neither pro- 
pofes the candidates, nor has a negative, on the. 
choice. He is not even the public profecutor, He 
ferves only as a notary to authenticate the choice 
made of the judges in the feveral diftridts. By 
his officers he is to execute their fentence. When 
we look into the true nature of his authority^ 
he appears to be nothing more than a chief 
of bumbailiffs, ferjeants at mace, catchpoles, 
jailers, and hangmen. It is impoflible to place 
any thing called royalty in a mora degrading, 
point of view. A thoufand times better it had! 
been for the dignity of this unhappy prince, that 

' he had nothing at all to do with the admini- 
ftration of juftice, deprivpd as He is of all^ 
that is venerable, and all that is coniblatory in^ 
that fun£tion» without power of originating any. 
proceis i without a power of fufpenfion, mitiga- 

' don, or pardon. Every thing in juftice that i* 
vile and odious is thrown upon him. It was noc 
for nothing that the afTembly has been at fuch 
pains to remove the ftigma from certain offices^ 
when they were refolvcd to place the perfon who 
lately had been their kipg in a fituation but one 
degree ^ve the executioner, and in an office nearly 

i of the fame quality. It is not in nature, that fitu* 

* ated as the king of the French now is, he can 
rcfpeft himfelf, qr can be refpe&ed by others* 

View thi^ new exceptive officer on the fide of 
bis political cap4city> as he a^ under the orders 
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of the national affcmbly. To execute laws is ^ 
royal office; to execute orders is not to be a king, 
However, a political executive magiftracy, though 
merely fuch, is a great truft. It is a truft indeed 
that has much depending upon its faithful apd 
diligent performance, both in the perfon prefiding 
in it and in all his fubordinates. Means of per- 
forming this duty "ought to be given by regula- 
tion ;• and difpofitions towards it ought to be 
infufed by the circumftances attendant on the 
truft. It ought to be environed with dignity, 
authority, and confideration, and it ought to Jead 
to glory. The office of execution is ah office of 
exertion. If is not from impotence we are to ex- 
peft the talks of power. What fort of perfon is a 
king to command executory fcrvice, who has no 
rneans whatfoever to reward it ? Not in a permanent 
office s not in a grant of land ; no, not in a penfion 
of fifty pounds a year j not in the vaineft andmoft 
trivial title. In France the king is no rnore the 
fountain of honour than he is the fountain of jufticc. 
All rewards, all diftinftions are in other hands. 
Thofe who ferve the king can be aftuated by no 
natural motive but fear ; by a fear of every thii^ 
except their matter. His funftions of internal co- 
ercion are as odious, as thofe which he exercifes in 
the department of juftice. If relief is to be given 
to any municipality, the affcmbly gives it. li 
troops are to be fcnt to reduce them to obedience. 
to the affembly, the king is to execute the order j 
and upon every occafion he is to be fpattered over 
with the blood of his people. He has no negative j 
ycf his name and authority is ufed po enforce cyery 

harli^ 
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' harfh decree. Nay, he muflt concur in the butchery 
of thofe who fliall attempt to free him from his 
imprilbnmcnt, or flbew the flighted attachment to 

^ his perfon or to his antient authority. 

Executive magiftracy ought to be conftitutecj in 
fuch a manner, that thofe who compofe it Ihould 
be difpofed to love and to venerate thofe whom - 
they are bound to obey. A purpofed negleft, or, \ 

; What is worfe, a literal but perverfe and malignant 
obedience, muft be the ruin of the wifeft counfels. 
In vain will the law attempt to anticipate or to 
follow fuch ftudied negleds and fraudulent atten- 
tions. To make men aft zf aloufly is not in the 
competence of law. Kings, even fuch as are 
truly kings, may and ought to bear the freedom . 
of fubjefts that are obnoxious to them. They 
may too, without derogating from themfelves, 
bear even the authority of fych perfons if it pro- " 
mote§ their fervice. I^ouis the Xlllth mortally' 
hisited the cardinal de Richljeu ^ byt his fupport of 
that minifter againft his rivals was the fpurce of 
all the gloiy of his reign, and the folid found^-r 
tion of his throne itfelf. Louis the XI Vth, wlieq 
come to the throne, did not love the cardinal M aza* 
rinj but for his interefts he preferved him in power. 
When old, he detefted Lpuvoisj but for years, 
whilft he faithfully ferved his greatnefs, he endured 
his perfon. When George the lid took Mr. Pitt^ 
who certainly was not agreeable to him, into hi$ 
councils, he did nothing which could bumble a 
Wife fovercign. But thefe minifters, who were 
chofen by affairs, not by affedtions, aded in the 
p^n^^pf, 9n4 in tryft for, kings } and not as their 
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avowed^ conflitutional^ and oftenfible mafters. I 
think it ioipollible that any king, when he has re<» 
covered his firft terrors, can cordially infufc vi^ 
vacity and vigour into meafures which he knows 
to be diftated by thofc who he muft be perfuaded 
are in the higheft degree ill affefted to his pcrfon. 
Will any minifters, who ferve fuch a king (or 
whatever he may be called) with but a decent . 
appearance of rcfpeft, cordially obey the orders 
of thofe whom but the other day in his name they 
had committed to the BaftiJe ? will they obey the 
orders of thofe whom, whilft they were etercifing 
defpotic juftice upon them, they conceived they 
were treating with lenity ; and for whonr), in a pri^r 
fon, they thought' they had provided an afylum? 
If you expeft fuch obedience, amongft your other 
innovations and regenerations, you ought to 
make a revolution in nature, and provide a new 
cohftitution for the human mind. Otherwife, your 
fuprcme government cannot harmonize with its 
executory fyftem. There are cafes in which we 
cannot take up with names and abftraftions. Yoq 
may call half a dozen leading individuals, whom 
we have reafon to fear and hate, the nation. It 
makes no other difference, than to make us fear and 
Kate them the more. If it had been thought juf- 
tiifiable and expedient to make fuch a revolution 
by fuch means, and through fuch perfons, as you 
have made yours, it would have been more wift 
to have completed the bufinefs of the fifth and 
fixth of Oftober. The new executive officer would 
then owe his fituation to thofe who are his crea- 
^prs as well as his matters^ ^nd be niight be 
§ bound 
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bdund in intcreft, in the Ibcicty of crime^ and • 
(if in crinics there could be virtues) in gratitude,- 
to fcrvc thofe who had promotcjd him to a place 
of great lucre and great fenfual indulgence; and 
of fbmething more : For more he muft 'have fc* 
ceived from thofe who certainly would not have 
limited an aggrandized creature, as they have dond 
g fubmitting antagonift. 

A king circumftanced as the prcfent, if he is to« 
tally fl-upificd by his rtiisfortunes, fo as to think it * 
not the neceflity, but the premium and privilege of 
life, to eat and fleep, withdut any regard to glory, 
never can be fit for the office. If he feels as men 
commonly feel, he muft be fenfible, that ah office ' 
fo circumftanced is one in which he can obtain no 
fame or reputation. He has no generous intercft 
that can excite him to aftion. At beft, his coridtift 
will be paffive and defenfive. To inferior people 
fuch an office might be matter of honour. But 
to be raifed to it, and to defcend to it, are different 
things, and fuggeft different fentiments. Does he 
really name the minifters ? They will have a fyrti- 
pathy with him. Are they forced upon hinrf The 
whole bufinefs between them and the nominal 
king will be mutual counteradkion. In all other 
countries, the office of minifters of ftate is of the 
higheft dignity. In France it is full of peril and 
incapable of glory. Rivals however they will have 
in their nothingnefs, whilft fhallow ambition exift? 
in the wd^ld, or the defire of a miferable fal^ry is an 
incentive to (hort^fighted avarice, Thofe competi^ 
tors of thd minifters are enabled by your conftitution 
tQ attack Acm in their vital parts, whilft they have 

not 
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not the means of repelling their charges in any other 
than the degrading charafter of culprits. The 
minifters of ftatc in. France arc the only perfons 
in that country who ^re incapable of a (hare in 
the national councils. What minifters I What 
councils ! What a nation !— But they are refpon- 
fible. It is a poor fervice that is to be had from 
rcfponfibility. The clevatioa of mind, to be de- 
rived from fear, will never make a nation glorious. 
Rcfponfibility prevents crimes. It makes all at- 
tempts againft the laws dangerous. But for a 
principle of adtive and lealous fervice, nqnc but 
idiots could think of it. Is the conduft of a 
war to be trufted to a man who may abhor its 
principle; who, in every ftep he may take to 
render it fuccefsful, confirms the power of thofe 
by whom he is oppreffed ? Will foreign ftates 
fcrioufly treat with him who has nq prerogative of 
peace or wars no, not fo much as in a fingle vote 
. by himfelf or his minifters, or by any one whom 
he can pofTibly influence. A ftate of contempt is 
not a ftate for a prince : better get rid of him at 
onqe. ; 

I know it wijl be faid, that thefe humours in . 
the court and executive government will conti- 
nue only through this generation ^ and that the king 
has been brought to declare the dauphin Ihall 
be educated in a conformity to his fituation. If 
he is made to conform to his fituation, he will 
have no education at all. His training muft be 
worfe even than that of an arbitrary monarch. 
If he reads, — whether he reads or not, fome good 
or evil genius will tell him his anccftors were kings* 

Thenceforward 
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Thenceforward hfs objeft nuift be to affcrt him- 
fclf> and to avenge his parents. This you will lay 
is not his duty. That may bcj but it is Natures 
and whilft you pique Nature againft you, you do 
unwifely to truft to Duty. In this futile icheme 
of polity, the ftate nurfes in its bofom, for the 
prefent, a fource of weaknefs, perplexity, counter* 
adlion, inefficiency, and decay ; and it prepares the 
means of its final ruin. In (hort, I fee nothing 
in the executive force (I cannot call it authority) 
that has even an appearance of vigour, or that has 
the fmalkft degree of juft correfpondence or fym- 
metry, or amicable relation, with the fupreme 
power, either as it now exifts, or as it is planned for 
the future government. 

You have fettled, by an oeconomy as per- 
verted as the policy, two * eftablifhments of go* 
vernmentj one real, oifc fiftitious. Both main-* 
tained at a vaft expence; but the fi£Hdous zt, 
I think^ the greatefl. Such a machine as Ac 
latter is not worth the greafe of its wheels* 
The expence is exorbitant; and neither the 
fhew nor the ufe deferve the tenth part of the 
charge. Oh ! but I don't do juftice to the talents 
of the legiflators. I don't allow, as I ought to 
do, for neceffity. Their fcheme of executive force 
was not their choice. This pageant muft be kept* 
The people would not confent to part with it* 
Right J I underftand you. You do, in fpite of your 
grand theories, to which you would have heaven 
and earth to bend, you do knpw how to conform 

*. In reality three, to reckpn the provincial republican eila- 
jblifhments. 
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tUngs. But when you wefe obliged to conform thus 
far to cu-cumftanccsy you ought to have carried 
your fubmiffion farther^ and to have made what 
you were obliged to take, a proper inftrument> 
and ufeful to its end. That was in your power. 
For inftancej among many others^ it was in 
your power to leave to your king the right of 
peaee and war. What J to leave to the executive 
magiftrate the moft dangerous of all prerogatives ? 
t know none more dangerous $ nor any one more* 
necefiary to be fo trufted. I do no: fay that this 
prerogative ought to be truAcd to^your king, un« 
lefs he enjoyed other auxiliary trufts al,ong with it| 
which he does not now hold. Butj if he did 
pofiels them> hazardous as they areundoubtedly, ad« 
vantages would arife from fuch a conftitution, more 
than compenfating the rift|uc. There is no other 
way of keeping the feveral pqtentates of Europe. 
&om intriguing diftinftly and perfonally with the 
members of your affembly, from intermeddling in 
all your concerns, and fomenting, in the heart of 
your country, the moft pernicious of ^1 fadbions ; 
faftions in the intereft and under the dircdtion of 
foreign powers. From that worft of evils, thank 
God, we are ftill free. Your fkill>. if you had any, 
would be well employed to find out indirect cor- 
revives and f ontrols upon this perilous truft. If 
you did not like thofe which in England we have 
chofen, your leaders might have exerted their abili- 
ties in contriving better. If it were necefiary to 
exemplify thjs confequences of fuch an executive 
government as yours, in the management of great 

affair^, 
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affairs, I Ihould refer you to the late repdrts of M* 
dc Montmorin to the national affembly, and all the 
other proceedings relative to the differences be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain. It would be treat-, 
ing your underftanding with difrelpeft to point 
them out to you. 

I hear that the perfons who are called minjflxrs 
have figilKied an intention of refigning their 
places* I am rather aftoniflied that they have not 
rcfigned long fince. For the univerfe I would not 
have ftood in the fituation in which they have 
been for this laft twelvemonth. They wilhcd well, 
I take it for granted, to the Revolution. Let this 
ftdt be as it may, they could not, placed as they 
were upon an eminence, though an eminence of 
humiliation, but be the firft to fee coUeftively, and 
to feel each in his own department, the evils 
which have been produced by that revolution. In 
* every ftep which they took, or forbpre to take, 
they'muft have felt the degraded fituation of their 
country, and their utter incapacity of ferving it. 
They are in a Ipecies of fubordinate fervitude, in 
which no men before them were ever feen. With- 
out confidence from their fovercign, on whom 
they were forced, or from the aflembly who forced 
them upon him, all the noble functions of their 
office are executed by committees of the aflem- 
bly, without any regard whatfoever to their per- 
fonal, or their official authority. They arc to ex- 
ecute, without power ; they arc to be reiponfible, 
without discretion; they arc to deliberare, with- 
out choice. In their puzzled fituation, under two 
fovercigns, over neither of whom they have* any 
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influence^ they muft a£fc in fuch a maitner as (Iff 
tSc&9 whatever they may intend) fometimes to 
l>etray the one, fometimes the other^ and always 
to betray themiclves. Such has been their (itua- 
tion; fuch muft be the fituation of tbofe who 
{ucceed them. 1 have much refpeft, and many 
good wiflies, for Mr. Necker. I am obliged to 
him for attentions. I thought when hk enemies 
had driven him &om Verfailles^ that his exile 
was a fubjeft of mod ferious congratulation— 3/i?^ 
rnuhie urbes et publica vota vicerjint. He is now 
fitting on the ruins of the finances^ and of the 
monarchy of Prance. 

A great deal more might be obfdVed on the 
ftrange conftitution of the executory part of the 
new government J but fatigue muft give bounds to 
thedifcufllon of fubjeds, which in themfelves have 
hardly any limits. ^ 

As little genius and talent am I able to perceive 
in the plan of judicature formed by the national 
aflembly. According to their invariable courfe, 
the framers of your conftitution have begun with 
the utter abolition of the parliaments. Thefe 
venerable bodies, like the reft of the old govern- 
ment, ftood in need of reform, even though there 
fhould be no change made in the monarchy. They 
required feveral more alterations to adapt them to the 
fyftemof afree conftitution. But they had particulars 
Id their conftitution, and thofe not a few, which de- 
ierved approbation from the wife. They poffeffed 
one fundamental excellence ; they were indepen- 
dent* The moft doubtful circumftance attendant on 
iheir office, that of its being vendible, contributed 
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however fo this independency of <:hara6l:er. Thty 
hcid for life. Indeed they may be faid to have held 
by inheritance. Appointed by the monarch, they 
were confidered as nearly out of his power. The 
moft determined exertions of that authority againft 
theni only ftiewed their radical independence. They 
compofed permanent bodies politic, conftituted to 
refift arbitrary innovation ; and from that corporate 
conftitution, and from moft of their forms, they 
were well calculated to afford both certainty and fta- 
bility to the laws. They had been a (afe afylum to 
fecure thefc laws in all the revolutions of humour 
and opinion. They had faved that facred depofit 
of the country during the reigns of arbitrary princes, 
and the ftruggles of arbitrary faftions. They kept 
' alive the memory and record of the conftitution. 
They were the great fccurity to^privatc property ; 
which might be faid (when perfonal liberty had no 
exiftence) to be, in faft, as well guarded in France 
as in any other country. Whatever is luprem« 
in a ftate, ought to have, as much as poffible, 
its judicial authority fo conftituted as not only not to 
depend upon it, but in fome fort to balance it. It 
ought to give a fecurity to its juftice againft its 
power. It ought to make its judicature, as it were, 
fomething exterior to the ftate* 

Thefe parliaments had furniftied, not the beft cer- 
tainly, but fome confiderable correftivc to thcf exccf- 
fes and vices of the monarchy. Such an independent 
judicature was ten times more neceflary when a de- 
mocracy became the abfolute power of the country* 
In that conftitution, cleftive, temporary, local 
judges, fuch as you have contrived, cxcrcifing their 
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dependent fundions in a narrow ibcietf^ muft be 
the worft of all tribunals. In them it will be vain 
to look for any appearance of jufticc towards 
ftrangers, towards the obnoxious rich, towards the 
minority of routed parties, towards all thofe who 
in the eledion have fupported unfuccefsful candi- 
dates. It will be impoflible to keep the new tri-* 
bunals clear of the worft fpiric of fadion. All 
contrivances by ballot, we know experioiehtally, 
to be vain and childifh to prevent a difcovery of 
' inclinations. Where they nnay the bcfl: anfwcr 
the purpofcs of concealment^ they anfwcr to pro- 
duce fufpicion; and this is a ftill more mifcJuevous 
caufe of partiality. 

If the parliaments had byen prcferved, inftcad 
of being diilblved at.fo ruinous a change to the nar 

• tioq, they might ' have fcrved in this jiew com- 
monwealth, perhaps not prccifely the fame (I do 
not mean an exaft parallel) but near the fame 

• purpofes as the court and fenate of Areopagus did 
in Athens ; that is, as one of the balances and cor- 
reftivcs to the evils of a light and unjuft demo- 
cracy. Every one knows, that this tribunal was 
the great ftay of that ftate ; every on6 knows with 
what care it was upheld, and with what a reli- 
gious awe it was confecrated. The parliaments 
were not wholly free from faftion, I admit -, but 
this evil was exterior and accidental, and not fo 
much the vice of their conftitution itfelf, as it 
muft be in your new contrivance of fexennial elec- 
tive judicatories. Several Englifh commend the 
abolition of the old tribunals, as fuppofing that 
they determined every thing by bribery and cor- 
ruption. 
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fuption. But they have flood the teft of mo- 
narchic and republican fcrutiny. The court wa? 
^ell difpofcd to prove corruption on thoie bodies 
when they were diffolved in 1771. — ThoCr who 
have again diflTolved them would have done the 
fame if they could— but both inquifirions hav:ng 
failed, I conclude, that grofs pecuniary corruption 
muft have been rather rare aniongft them. 

It would have been prudent, along w:rh the 
parliaments, to prefcrve their antient powrr of 
regiftering, and of remonftrating ar leaft, upon all 
the decrees of the national aflemblv, as rhey did 
upon thole which paflcd in the tirr.c of the mo- 
narchy. It would be a means of Iquarin^ -le oc- 
casional decrees of a democracy to (bme pr:r-c:rU:s 
of general jurifprudence. The vice of the antient 
democracies, and one caufe of their ruin, was, that 
they ruled, as you do, by occafional decrees, 
pjepbijmaia. This praftice loon brolce in upon the 
tenour and conQftency of the laws ; it abated the 
rdTpeft of the people cowards them ; and toully d-- 
ftroyed them in the end. 

Your vetting the power of remofittrance, which, ia 
the time of the monarchy, exifted in the parliament 
of Pari^, in your principal executive officer, wlum, 
in Ipite of comition fcnfe, you pcrfcvere in oUiing 
king, is the height t)f abfurdity. You ought never 
to fuffcr rertionftrance from him Who is to e»cufie# 
This is to underftand neither council nor execu- 
tion; neither authority nor obedience. The p*rf>n 
whom you call king, ought hot to l*ave thU power, 
or he ought to have more. 

Your prefent arrangement is OUSAy judxix!. 
Infteaiof imitating your nwnarchy, and icating 
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your judges on a bench of independence, your 
obje6t is to reduce them to the mod: blind obe* 
dience. As you have chai^ged all things, you 
have invented new principles of order. You firft 
appoint judges, who, I fuppofe, are to determine ac- 
cording to law, and then you let them know, that, * 
at fomc time or other, you intend to give tJiem 
fome law by which they are to determine. Any ftu- 
dics which they have made (if any they have made) 
are to be ufclefs to them. But to fupply thefe 
ftudies, they are to be fworn to obey all the rulc3, 
orders, and inftru^ions,. which from time to time 
they are to receive from thd national aflembiy. 
Thefe if they fubmit to, xhey fcave no ground of 
law to the fubjcft. T^ej^ become complete,, and 
moft dangerous inftrun^ncs in the hands of the go- 
verning power, which, in the midft of a caufe, or 
on the profpcft of it, may wholly change the rule 
of dccifion. If thefe orders of the National- At 
fembly come to be contrary to the will of the people^ 
who locally choofe chofe judges, fuch cpnfufion muft 
happen as is terrible to think of. For the judges 
owe their place to the local authority i and the 
commands they are fworn to obey come from thofe 
who have no fhare in their appointment. In the 
mean time they have the example of the court of 
Chatelct to encourage and guide tliem in the tt- 
ercife of their funftions. That court is to try crimi- 
nals fent to it by the National Affembly, or brought 
before it by other courfes of delation. They 
fit under a guard, to fave their own lives.* They 
know not by what law they judge, nor under what 
authority they aft, nor by what tenure they hold. 

It 
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It is thought that they arc fometimcs obliged to 
condemn at peril of their J^ives* This is npt per- 
haps certain> nor can it be afcertained ; but when 
they acquit, we know> they have fcen the perfons 
whom they difcharge, with perfeft impunity to 
the aftors, hanged at the door of their court. 

The aflcmbly indeed promifes that they will form 
a body of law, which fhsall be (hort, fimple, clear^ 
aiid fo forth. That is, by their fliort laws, they 
will leave much to thie difcretion of the judge; 
whilft they have exploded the authority of all the 
learning which could make judicial difcretion, (a 
thing perilous at beft) dejferving the appellation of 
z/ound difcretion. 

It is curious to obferve, that the adftiiniftrativc 
bodies are carefully cxerhptedirom the jurifdiCtion 
of theft new tribunals. That is, thofe perfons arc 
^i^cmpted ff om thep^ liaws, who ought 

to be the moft. entirely' fubmitted to them. Thofe 
who execute public- pecfuniary trufts, ought of all 
men to be the moft ftri6Uy held to their duty. 
One would have Aought, thai it ^iriiift have been 
among yoiir earlieft cares, if you did' qbt mean 
diat thofe adminiffrativ^ Bodies flipuld' be real 
fovereign independent ftates^ to form an awful 
tribunal^ like your late parliaments, or like 
oui: king's-bench, where all corporate ofEcersj 
itiight obtain prote6kion in the l^al cxercife of 
their funftions^ and would find cpereion if they 
trefpaifed againft their legal duty. But the 
caufe of the* exemption is plain. Thefe ad- 
miniftrative bodies are the great inftruments of 
die prelent ieadc?s^ij their progrefs through demo- 
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cracy to oligarchy. They mud therefore be put 
above the law. It will be faid, that the legal tri- 
bunals which you have made are unfit to coerce 
them. They are undoubtedly. They are unfit for 
any rational purpofe. It will be faid too> that the 
adminiftrative bodies will be accountable to the ge- 
neral aflenribly. ThiS; I fear is talking, without 
much confideratitfp, of the nature of that affem- 
bly or of thef? corporations. However, to b« 
fubjeft to the plcafure of that aJQTembly, is not 
to be fubjeft to law, either for proteftion or for 
conftraint. 

Xhis eftabliftiment of judges as yet wants Some- 
thing to its completion. It is to be crowned by a 
new tribunal. This is to be a grand (late judicature ; 
and it b to judge of crimes committed againii; the 
nation, that is,. again|l the power of the aflembly. 
It fcems as if they had foqiething in their view of 
the nature of the high court of juftice , erefted in 
England during the time of the great ufurpation. 
As they have not yet finifhed this part of the 
fcheme, it is impoflible to. form a dire6t judgment 
upon it. However, if great care is not taken to 
form it in a Ipirit very different from that which 
has guided them' in their proceedings relative to 
Aate offences, this tribunal, fubfervient to their 
ihquifition, the committee of rejearcby will ex- 
ringuilh the laft fparks of liberty in France, and 
fettle the irtioft dreadful and arbitrary tyranny ever 
known in any* nation. If they wifli to give to this 
tribunal any appearance of liberty and juftice, they 
muft not evoke fromi or fend to it, the caufes relative 
to their own members, at their pleafure. They muft 
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alfo remove the feat of that tribunal out of the 
republic of Paris *. 

Has more wifdom been displayed in the con- 
ftitution of your army than what is difcpverable in 
your plan of judicature ? The able arrangement of 
this part is the more difficulty and requires the 
greater (kill and attendon^ not only as a great con- 
cern in itfelf^ but as it is die third cementing prin- 
ciple in the new body of republics^ which you call 
the French nation. Truly it is not eafy to divine 
what that army may become at laft. You have 
voted a very large one, and on good appointments^ 
at lead fully equal to your apparent means of pay- 
ment. But what is the principle of its difcipline ? 
or whom is it to obey ? You have got the wolf by 
the ears, and I wiih you joy of the happy potion in 
which you have choien to place yourfelves, and in 
which you are well circumllanced for a free delibe* 
ration > relatively to that army, or to any thing die. 

The minifter and fecretary of ftate for the war 
department, is M. de la Tour du Pin. This gen- 
tleman, like his colleagues ici adminidradon, is a 
mod zealous aflertor of the revolution, and a (an- 
guine admirer of the hew conftitution, which ori- 
ginated in that event. His (latement of fa&s, re- 
lative to the military of France, is important, not 
only from his official and perfonal authority, but 
becaufe it difplays very ilearly the aftual condi- 
tion of the army in prance, and bccaufc it throws 

* For farther elacidatioos upon the Cubjdd ofall thefe judi- 
catures^ and of (he coBuniuee of refearcb^ fee M. de Cabnne's 
ivork. 
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light on the principles upon which the aflfembly 
proceeds in the adminiilration of ]this critical 
objeft. It may enable u? to ^orm Tome jadg- 
ment how far it may be expediefit In jthis' c^.untry 
to imitate the marti^ PPl'^7 P^ France. 

M. de la Tour du Pin^ on the 4th of' laft JupC) 
comes to give ^n account of the ftate of his dfsparc- 
ment, as it exiJls under thjs aufpices c^the natiotial 
aflembly. No man kppws it fp well; no man 
can cxpfe(s it better. jftLddrpfling hlmfelf to 
the National j^Sktnhly, he fays, " IJis Majefty 
*' has this day fent me to apprise you pf the .mul- 
** tiplicd diforders of which ^fry day he Receives 
*' the moft diftrefling intelligence. The ^rmy 
** (le corps mijitaire) threatens to fall into the moft 
*^ turbulent anarchy. Entire regiments have (Jared 
** to violate at once the refpeft due to the laws, 
*^ to the King, to the order eftabliihed by your 
** decrees, and to the oaths which they have taken 
^* with the moft awful folemnity. Compelled by 
" my duty to give you information of thefe ex- 
^^ ccffcs, my heart bleeds when I confider who they 
" are that have committed them. Thofe, againft 
^^ whom it is not in my power to withhold the 
*' moft grievous complaints, are a part of that 
*^ very foldiery which to this day have been fo 
^[ full of honour and loyalty, and with whom, for 
^' fifty years, I have lived the comrade and the 
*^ friend, 

" What incomprehenfible fpirit of delirium and 
" delufion has all at once led them aftray ? Whilft 
*^ you are indefatigable in eftablilhing uniformity in 
^* the empire, and moulding the whole into one co- 

'^ hcrent 



*^ Iteftiu: and confiftent body ; vrlSSk the French arc 
'^taught by you, at once the i^rfpeft which the 
'^ laws owe to die rights, of man, and that which 
*^ the citizens owe to the laws, the adminiftration 
" of the army prefents nothing but difturbance and 
*' confufion. I fee in more than one corps the 
'* bonds of difcipline relaxed or broken ; the moft 
^^ unheard-of pretenfions avowed direftly and with- 
" out any difguife ; the ordinances without force i 
*' the chiefs without authority; the military cheft 
'* and the colours carried off; the authority of 
*' the King himfelf [ri/um teneatis] proudly de- 
*^ fied ; the officers defpifed, d^raded, threatened, 
" driven away, and fome of them prifoners in the 
*^ midft of their corps, dragging on a precarious life 
** in the bofom of difguft and humiliation. To fill 
** up the meafure of all thefe horrors, the com- 
*^ mandants of places have had their throats cut, 
^^ under the eyes, and almoft in the arms of their 
, *' own foldiers. 

" Thefe evils are great ; but they are not the 
*^ worft confequences which may be produced by 
" fuch military infurreftions. Sooner or later they 
^' may menace the nation itfelf. The nature of 
" things requires, that the army fliould never a6t 
*' but as an inftrument. The moment that, eredt- 
*' ing itfelf into a deliberative body, it fliall adt 
*^ according to its own refolutions, the govern^ 
*^ menty be it what it may, will immediately degene- 
" rate into a military democracy \ a fpecies of poli- 
" rical monfter, which has always ended by de- 
^ vouring thofc who have produced it, 
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«^ After all W^9 who muft not be alarmed 
** at the irrcgiMr confultations, and turbulent 
•' committees, formed in fome regiments by the 
^' common foldiers and non-rcommiffioned of^ 
*' ficers, without the knowledge, or even in 
*' contempt of the authority of their fuperi- 
*^ ors i although the prcfence and concurrence of 
** thofe fuperiors could give no authority to fuch 
- monftfous democratic affemblies [cornices.]*' 

It is not neceflary to add much to this finifhed 
pifture : finifhed as far as its canvas admits ; but, 
as I apprehend, not taking in the whole of the na- 
ture and complexity of the diforders of this mili- 
tary democracy, which, the minifter at war truly 
and wifely obferves, wherever it exifts, muft 
be the true conftitution of the (late, by whatever 
formal appellation it may pafs. For, though he 
informs the affem*bly, that the more confiderabic 
part of the ?ffmy have not caft pff their obedience, 
but are ftill attached to their duty, yet thofe tra- 
vellers who have feen the corps whofe conduft is 
the beft, rather obferve in them the abfenc-e of 
mutiny than the exiftence of difcipline. 

I cannot help paufing here for a moment, to 
refleft upon the expreffions of furprife which this 
Minifter has let fajl, relative to the excefles he re-- 
lates. To him the departure of the troops from 
|:heir anticnt principles of loyalty and honour feems 
quite inconceivable. .Surely thofe to vyhom he 
addrelTes himfelf know the caufes of it but too 
well. They knqw the doftrines which they have 
preached, the decrees which they have paffed, the 
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prafbices which they ha^e coun^nanced. The 
jbldiers remember the 6th of Ofiobcr. Tbcy 
recollect the French guards. Thcv have not for- 
got the filing of the King's caftks in Paris^ and 
at Marfeilles. That the governors in bodi places^ 
.were murdered with impunity, b a fstSt that has not 
pafled out of their minds. They do not ^b^adoa the 
principles laid down fo oftentanoufly and laboriocflf 
of the equality of men^ They cannot {hot their cjcs 
to the degradation of the wbc^ noUefle of Fraooe; 
and the fuppreflion of die very idea of a gcnde- 
man. The total abolition of tides and difiindscms 
IS not loft upon them. But Mr. da Pin is aflo- 
niihed at their difloyalty, when the dodon of die 
aflembly have taught them at the ianae cnae the 
refped: due to laws. It is cafy tojpdgc whSch of 
the two forts of leflbns men widi amis in dieir 
hands are likely to learn. As to the aotiiorky of 
the King, we may colle^^ fixxn the minifier him- 
felf (if any argument on that bead were not qtnse 
fuperSuous) that it is not of more confidcratxxi 
with thefe troops, than it is with every body dfcm 
" The King/' fays be, *' has over 2ad aver ^igKa 
repeated his orders to put a ftop to tfaefir exceflcs t 
but, in fo terrible a crilis j^ur [the ^ikmbiyi] 
concurrence is become indiipeniably neceflary tr> 
prevent the evils which mctaicc the ftate. 7^ 
unite to the force of the legiflative (x/ftcr, /h^ 
cf opinion ftill nv»e important.'' To bt fore 
the army can have no opinion of the pyira- or 
authority of the king. Perhaps the £>k!kr h^j 
\>y this time learned, that the aflbnbly nk\i Cfjc^ 
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not enjoy a much greater degree of liberty than 
that royal figure. 

It is now to be fcen what has been propofed in 
diis exigeijcy, one of the greateft that can happen 
in a ftatc. The Minifter requefts the affembly 
to array itfelf in all its terrors, and to call forth 
all its majefty. He defires that the grayie and fe- 
vere principles announced by them may give vi- 
gour to the King^s proclamation. After this we 
ftiould have looked for courts civil and martial ; 
breaking of fome corps, decimating others, and aU 
the terrible means which neceflity has employed in 
fuch cafes to arreft the progrefs of the moft terrible 
of all evils ; particularly, one might expeft, that a 
ferious inquiry would be made into the murder of 
commandants in the view of their foldiers. Not one 
•word of all this, or of any thing like it. After they 
had been told that the foldiery trampled upon the 
decrees of the affembly promulgated by the King, 
the affembly pafs new decrees ; and they authorife , 
the King to make new proclamations. After the 
Secretary at War had ftated that the regiments had 
paid no regard to oaths pretes avec la plus impo^ 
/afjte /olemmte --they propok — what? More oaths. 
They renew decrees and proclamations as they ex- 
perience their infufficiency, and they multiply oaths 
in proportion as they weaken, in the minds of men, 
the fandions of religion. I hope that handy 
abridgments of the excellent fermons of Voltaire, 
d'Alembert, Diderot, and Helvetius, on the Im-' 
mortality of the Soul, on a particular fuperintend- 
ing Providence, and on a Future State of Rewards 

and 
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and Punifliments, are fent down to the foldicrs along 
with their civic oaths. Of this I have no doubt ; 
as I underftand, that a certain dcfcription of read- 
ing makes no inconfiderable part of their mili- 
tary exerci(es, and ^that they are foil as well fop- 
plied with the anamunition of panophlets asof car«> 
tridges. 

To prevent the mifchiefs arifing fix)m conipira- 
cies, irregjLilar confultations, firdidous committees, 
and monftrous democratic aflemblies [ ^ comijtia, 
cpmices'] of the foldiers, and all the diibrders 
arifmg from idlenefs, luxury, diflipation, and in- 
fpbordination^ I believe the moft ailonifhing means 
have been ufed, that ever occurred to men, even in 
all the inventions of this prolific age. It is no lels 
than this : — The King has pronnilgated in circular 
letters to all the regiments his direft authori^ 
and encouragement, that the feveral corps Ikould 
join themfclves with the clubs and confedera- 
tions in the feveral municipalities, and mix with 
them in their feafts and civic entertainments ! This 
jolly difcipline, it feems, is to foften the ferocity of 
their minds ; to reconcile them to their bottle com- 
panions of other defcriptions; and to merg^ par- 
ticular confpiracies in more general afibciations^* 
That this remedy wotild be pleafoig to the (bldiers, 

* Comme fa>4ajefte y a recoono, hob ane fyteae d^^Jb- 
ciations particalieres, mais one reanson dc inAoobu dc um$ ki 
Franks poor la liberte et la profpmte oommnaes, uak fon 
le maintien de I'ordre publiqac ; il a peoie ^pTil eoareaeit qae 
Chaque regiment prit part a ces ietes dvi^ocs poor moltjplier les 
rapports, et referrer les lieos d'onioii caac let OMfctu ct ief 
troupes.— Left J (hoold sot be credited, I htkn the wcrds, 
aucborifiog the timps to ftaft with the popular coo^deraciei. 
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as they arc dcfcribcd by Mr. de la Tour du Pin, I 
can readily believe ; and that, however mutinous 
otherwife, they will dutifully fubmit themfelves 
to tbefe royal proclamations. But I Ihould quef- 
tion whether all this civic fwearing, clubbing, and 
feafting, would difpofe them more than at prefent 
they are difpofed, ^o an obedience to their offi- 
cers i or teach them better to fubmit to the aufterc 
rules of military difcipline. It will make them 
admirable citizens after the French mode, but 
not quite fo good foldiers after any mode. A 
^oubt might well arife, whether the converiations 
at thefe good tables, would fit them a great deal 
the better for the charafter of mere inftrumentSj 
which this veteran officer and ftatefman juftly ob- 
ferves, the nature of things always requires an 
army to be. 

Concerning the likelihood of this improvement 
m difcipline, by the free converfation of the fol- 
diers with the municipal feftive focieties, which 
is thus officially encouraged by royal authority and 
fanftion, we may judge by the ftate of the mu-^ 
nicipalities themfelves, furnifhed to us by the war 
minifter in this very fpeech. He conceives good 
hopes of the fuccefs of his endeavours towards re- 
ftoring order for the prejent from the good difpoft- 
tion of certain regiments ; but he finds fomcthing 
cloudy with regard to the future. As to preventing 
the return of confufion '' for this, the adminiftra- 
" tion (fays he) cannot be anfwerable to yo.u^ as 
" long as they fee the municipalities arrogate to 
" themfelves an authority over the troops, which 
^' your inftitutions have rcfcrved wholly to the mo- 
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^ narch.. You have fixed the litnits of the military 
" authority and the municipal authority. You 
*^ have bounded the aftion, which you have per-. 
" mitted to the latter over the former, to the right 
'^ of requifition ; but never did the letter or the 
*^ fpirit of your decrees authorife the commons in 
" thcfe municipalities to break the officers, to try 
** them, to give oriiers to the foldiers, to drive 
** them from the pofts committed to their guard, to 
•^ ftop them in their marches ordencd by the King, 
*^ or, in a word, to enflave the troops to the caprice 
•* of each of the cities or even market towns 
** through which they arc to pafs/' 

Such is jthe charafler and difpofition of the mu- 
nicipal fodety which is to reclaim the foldiery, to 
bring them back to the true principles of military 
fubordlnation, and to render them machines in the 
hands of the fupreme power of the country ! Such 
are the diftempers of the French troops ! Such is 
their cure ! As the army is, fo is the navy. The 
municipalities fuperfede the orders of the aflem- 
bly, and the (eamen in their turn fuperfede the or<- 
ders of the municipalities. From my heart I pity, 
the condition of a refpedable iervant of the public^ 
like this war minifter, obliged in his old age to 
pledge the affembly in their, civic cups, and to 
enter widi an hoary head into all the fantaftick 
vagaries of thefe juvenile politicians. Such, 
fchemes are not like propofitions coming from a 
man of fifty years wear and tear amongft man- 
kind. They fecm rather fuch as ought to be 
cxpetfted from thofe grand compounders in poli- 
tics, who ihorten the road to their degrees in the 
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ftate; and have a certain inward fanatical aifiirandei 
and illumination upon all fubjfcfts j upon the cre- 
dit of which one of their doftors has thought fit, 
with great applaufe, and g-eater fuccefs> to caution 
the affcmbly not to attend to old nnen, or to ahy 
perfons who' valued themfelves upon their experi- 
ence. I fuppofe all the mihifters of ftate muft qua- 
lify, and take this teft j Wholly ^jiiring the errors 
and herefies of experience and obfervation. Ever/ 
man has his own; relifti. But I thitik, if I* cotlrf 
not attain to the wifdonn!, I Would at leaft'prcfervc 
fbmething of the ftifF and peremptory dignity of 
age. Thefe gentlemeri dtfal in regeneration ; but' 
at any price I fhould h^ly yield my rigid fibrea 
to be regenerated by them; nor begin, iii my^ ' 
grand cUmadtcric, to fqiiall in their neJw adcerits, 
or to Hammer, in my fecond cradle, the demental 
founds of their barbarous metaphyfics' *. Si ijli miht 
largiantur ut refuerifcam^ et in eofuni cunts vagiatfi, 
valde recufem ! 

The imbecility of any part of the puerile and 
pedantic fyftem, which they call a cohftitution, can- 
not be laid open without difcovering the utter ih- 
fufficiency and mifchief of every other part with 
which it comes in contaft, or that bears any the 
remoteft relation to it. You cannot propofe a re- 
medy for the incompetence of the crown, without 
difplaying the debility of the affembly. You cariiidt 
deliberate on theconfufion of the army of the ftate, 
without difclofing the worfe diforders of the armed 
municipalities. The military lays open the civil,* 

* This war-minifler has fince quitted the fchool and rc- 
figned his office. 
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and the civil betrays the military anarchy. I wilh 
every body carefully to pcrufe the eloquent fpeech 
(fuch it is) of Monf. de la Tour du Pin. He attri- 
butes the falvation of the municipalities to the good 
behaviour of fomc of the troops. Thefe troops are to 
prefcrve the well-difpofed part of thofe. mumtipali- 
ties, which is confefled to be the weakeft, from the 
pillage of the word difpofed, which is the ftrongeft. 
But the municipalities affed a fovereignty and 
will command thofe troops which are neceffary for 
their protediion. Indeed they muft command them 
or court them. The municipalities, by the neceC- 
fity 6f their lituation, and by the republican powers 
they have obtained, muft, with relation to the mili- 
ta^y, be the mafters, or the fervants^ or the confe- 
derates, or- each fucceffively j or they muft make a 
jumble of all together, according to circumftances. 
What government is- there to coerce the army but 
the municipality, or the municipality but the ar- 
my ? To preferve concord where authority is ex- 
tinguilhed, at ihe hazard of all confequences, the 
^ffembly attegnpts to cure the diftempers by the 
diftempers thcmfelves; and they hope to preferve 
themielv^s from a purely military democracy, by 
giving it a debauched intereft in the municipal. 

If the foldiers once come to mix for any time in 
the municipal clubs, cabals, and confederacies, an 
cleftivc attraflion will draw them to the loweft and 
moft defpcrate part. With them will be their ha- 
bits, afFeftioris, and Sympathies. The military con- 
ipiracies, which are to be remedied by civic confe-^ 
deraciesj the rebellious municipalities, which are to 
be rendered obedient by furnil!hing them with the 
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Itaeahs of feducing the very armies of the date that! 
are to keep them in order j all thefe chimeras of 
a monftrous and portentous policy, muft aggravate 
the confufions from which they have arifert. There 
muft be blood. The want of common judgment 
manifefted in the conftruftion of all their defcrip^* 
tions of forces, and in all their kinds of civil and 
judicial authorities, will make it flow. Difbrders 
may be quieted in one time and in one part. 
They will break out in others ; bccaufc the tvil 
is radical and intrinfic. AH thefe fcheifnes of 
mixing mutinous foldiers with feditious citizens, 
muft weaken ftill more and more the military con- 
nexion of foldiers with their officers, as well as add 
military and mutinous audacity to turbulent arti- 
ficers and peafants. To fecure a real army, the 
officer ftiould be firlt and laft in the eye of the 
foldier 5 firft and laft in his attention, obfervance> 
and efteem. Officers it feems there arc to be, 
whofe chief qualification muft be temper and 
patience. They are to manage their troops by 
cleftioneering arts. They muft bear tJiemfelves 
as candidates not as' commanders.* 'But as by 
fuch , means power rhay be occafionally in their 
hands, the authority by. which:they'aretobenomi-^ 
nated becomes of high importance. 

What you may do finally, docs not appear; 
nor is it of much moment, whilft the ftrange and 
contradiftory relation between your arrtiy and all 
the parts of your republic, as well as the puzzled 
relation of thofe parts to each other and to the 
whole, remain as they are. You feem to hare 
given the provifional nomination of the officersj 
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in the firft inftance, to the king, with a refcrve of 
approbation by the National Aflembly. Men who 
have an intereft to purfue are extremely fagacious 
in difcovering the true feat of power. They muft 
foon perceive that thofe who can negative indefi- 
nitely, in reality appoint. The officers muft there- 
fore look to their intrigues in that aflembly, as the 
fole certain road to promotion. Still, however, by 
your new conftitution they muft begin their foli- 
citatioh at court. This double negotiation for mi- 
litary rank fcems to me a contrivance as well 
adapted, as if it were ftudied for no other end, to 
promote fadion in the aflfembly itfelf, relative to this 
vaft military patronage; and then to poifon the 
corps of officers with factions of a nature ftill 
more dangerous to the fafety of government, 
upon any bottom on which it can be placed, 
and deftruftive in the end to the efficiency 
of the army itfelf. Thofe officers, who lofe 
the promotions intended for them by the crown, 
muft become of a faftion oppofite to that of the 
afTembly which has rejedted their claims, and 
muft nourifh difcontents in the heart of the 
army againft the ruling powers. Thofe officers, 
on the other hand, who, by carrying their point 
through an intereft in the afTembly, feel themfelves 
to be at beft only fecond in the good-will of the 
crown, though firft in that of the afTembly, muft 
flight an authority which would n6t advance, and 
could not retard their promotion. ^ If to avoid thefe 
evils you will have no other rule for command or 
promotion than feniority, you will have an army of 
formality 3 at the fame time it will become more 
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flidcpcndcnt, and more of a military republic. 
Kot they but the king is the machine, A king is 
not to be depofed by halves. If he is not every 
thing in the command of an army, he is nothing- 
What is the effcft of a power placed nominally 
at the head of the army, who to that army is no 
objeft of gratitude, or of fear ? Such a cypher is 
not fit for the adminiftration of an objeft, of all 
things the moft delicate, the fuprcme command of 
military men. They muft be conftrained (and 
their inclination^ lead them to what their neceffi- 
ties require) by a real, vigorous, efFcftive, decided, 
perfonal authority. The authority of the aA- 
fembly itfelf fufFers by paflTing through fuch a de- 
bilitating channel as they have chofen. The army 
ivill not long look to an affembly afting through 
the organ of falfe (hew, and palpable impofition. 
They will not ferioufly yield obedience to a pri- 
fdher. They will either defpife a pageant^ or they 
1^111 pity* captive king. This relation of your 
army ro the crown will, if 1 am not greatly mif- 
taken, become a ferious dilemma in your poli- 
tics. 

It is befides to be confidered, whether an affem- 
bly like yours, even fuppofing that it was in poffef- 
jRon of another fort of organ through which its or- 
ders were to pafs, is fit for promoting the obedience 
and difcipline of an army. It is known, that ar- 
mies have hitherto yielded a very precarious and 
uncertain obedience to any fenate, or popular autho* 
rity J and they will leaft of all yield it to an affembly 
which i^ to have only a continuance of two years. 
The officers mult totally lofe the charafteriftic dif- 
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j^oStiSii of mifitairy men, if they fee with perfe<5t 
iTubmifliofi and due adnnirationj Ae dominion o^ 
pleaders J efpeciafly when they findj that they have a 
new court to pay to an endlefs fucceflion of thofc 
pleaders, whofe military poIidy5 and the genius of 
whofe command (if they ftlould have any) muft 
be as Uncertain as their duration is tranfient. In 
the weaknefs of one kind of authority, and in 
the flu6kuatidn of all, the officci"s of an army will 
remain for fomc time mutinous and full of fac- 
tion, until fome popular general, who underftands 
the art of conciliating the foldiery, and who poffeflej 
the true fpirit of commandj (hall draw the eyes of 
ail men upon himfelf; Armies will obey him on 
his perfonal account* There is no other way of 
fecuring military obedience in this ftate of things* 
But the moment in which that event fhall happen, 
the perfdh who really commands the army is your 
matter ; the matter (that is little) of your king, 
the matter of your aiOfembly, the^ matter of your 
whole republic. 

How came the aflembly by their prefent power 
over the army ? Chiefly, to be fure, by debauch- 
ing the foldiers from their officers. They have, 
begun by a mott terrible operation. They have? 
touched the central point, about which the par- 
ticles that coinpofe armies are at rep<^ They havt 
deftroyed the principle of obedience in the great 
effcntiai critical link between the ofiicer and the 
foldier, juft where the chain of military lubordina-. 
tion commences, and on which the whole of that 
fyfl:em dcj)cnds. The foliifer is told, he is a ci^ 
tizen, and lias the rights of man and citizen. 
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The right of a man, he is told^ is to be his own go- 
vernor, and to be ruled only by thofe to whom 
he delegates that felf-govcrnment. It is very na- 
tural he (hould think, that he ought moft: of all to 
have his choice where he is to yield the greateft 
degree of obedience. He will therefore, in all pro- 
bability, fyft^rmatically do, what he does at prefent 
occafionally; that is, he will exercife at leafl: a nega- 
tive in the choice of his officers. At prefent the 
officers are known at beft to be only permiQive, and 
on their good behaviour. In faft, there have been 
many inftances in which they have been cafliiered 
by their corps. Here is a fecond negative on the 
choice of the king ; a negative as efFeftual at kaft as 
the other of the aflembly. The foldiers know al- 
ready that it has been a queftion, not ill received 
in the national aflembly, whether they ought not 
to have the direft choice of their officers, or fomc 
proportion of them ? When fuch matters are in 
deliberation, it is no extravagant fuppofition that 
they will incline to the opinion moft favourable to 
their pretenfions. They will not bear to be 
deemed the army of an imprifoned king, whilft 
another army in the fame country, with whom 
too they are to feaft and confederate, is to be con- 
lidered as the free army of a free conftitution. 
They will call their eyes on the other and more 
permanent army, I mean the mjunicipal. That 
corps, they well know, does aftuaHy cleft its 
own officers. They may not be able to difcern 
the grounds of diftinftion on which they are hot to 
cleft a Marquis de la Fayette (or what is his new 
name) of their own ? If this clcftion of a commander 
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in chief be a part of the rights of men, why not of 
theirs i They fee eleftive juftices of peace, elcftivc 
judges, eleftivc' curates, eleftive biftiops, eleftive 
municipalities, and eleftive commander3 of the Pa- 
rifian army. — Why fliould they alone be excluded ? 
Are the brave troops of France the only men ip thaf 
nation who are not the fit judges of military 
merit, and of the qualifications neceflary for a 
commander in chief? Are they paid by the ftate, 
and do they therefore lofe the rights of men? 
They are a part of that nation themfelves, and con- 
tribute to that pay. And is not the king, is not 
the national aflembly, and are nc^t all who eleft the 
national aflembly, likewife paid ? Inftead of feeing 
all thfcfe forfeit their rights by their receiving a 
falary, they perceive that in all thefe cafes a falarjr 
is given for the exercife of thofe rights. All your 
refolutions, all your proceedings, all your debates, 
all the works of your doftors in religion and po- 
litics, have induftrioufly been put into their hands ; 
and you expeft that they will apply to their own 
cafe juft as much of your doftrines and examples 
as fuits your pleafure. 

Every thing depends upon the army in fuch a 
government as yours; for you have induftrioufly 
deftroyed all the opinions, and prejudices, and, as 
far as in you lay, all the inftin6ts which fupport go^ 
vernment. Therefore the moment any diflference 
arifes between your national aflembly and any 
part of the nation, you muft have recourfe to force. 
Nothing elfe is left to youj or rather you have 
left nothing elfc to yourfelves. Yoii fee by the 
report of your war minifter, that the diftribution 
Y3 of 
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pf the army is in a great meafurc made with a 

view of interna} coercion *. You muft rule by 

an army; and you have infufed into that army 

by which you rule, as veil as into the wholp body 

of the nation, principles which after a time mu^ 

dlfable you in the ufe you refolve to make of it. 

The king is to call out troops to ^£t againfl: hi; 

people, when the world has been told, and the 

affercion is ftill ringing in our ears, that troop; 

ougl)t not to fire on citizens. The colonies aflert 

to themfelves an independent conftitqtion and a 

free trade. They muft be conftrained by troops. 

In y^hat chapter of your code of the rights qf mei) 

are they able to read, that it is a part of the rights 

of men to have their commerce monopoli:^ed and 

rcftrained for the benefit of others. As the CO7 

lonifts rife on you, thp negroes rife on them. 

Troops again — Maflacre, torture, hanging ! Thefe 

are your rights of men ! Thefe are the fruits 

of metaphyfic declarations wantonly made, and 

fhamefully retraced ! It was but the other 

day that the farmers of land in one of your 

provinces refufed to pay fome forts pf rents 

to the lord of the foil. In confequence of this 

you decree, that the country people Ihall pay all 

rents and dues, except thofe which as grievances 

you have abolilhedi and if they refufe, then you 

order the king to march troops againft them. 

You lay down metaphyfic pfopofitions which 

infer univerfal confequences, and then you attempt 

* Courier Franjois, 30 JuJy, 1 790. Affemblee Nauonale* 
Numerb 210. 
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io limit logic by deJporifm, The leaders of thi 
prefent fyftem tell them of their rights, as men*, td 
take fortreffes, to murder guards, to fcize on kings 
without the leaft appearance of authority even 
from the aflcmblyj whilft, as the fovereign Icgifla- 
tive body, that affembly was fitting in the name of 
the nation — and yet thefe leaders prefumc to order 
out the troops, which have afted in thefe very 
diforders, to coerce thofe who (hall judge on the 
principles, and follow the examples, which have 
been guarantied by their own approbation, 

The leaders teach the people to abhor and reje6| 
all feodality as the barbarifm of tyranny, and they 
fell them afterwards how much of that barbarous 
tyranny they are to bear with patience. As they 
are prodigal of light with regard to grievances, fo 
the pepple find them fparing in the extreme with 
regard to redrefs. They know that not. only cer* 
tain quit-rents and perfonal duties, which you have 
permitted them to redeem (but have furnifiied no 
money for the redemption) are as nothing to thofe 
burthens for which you have made no provifioi! 
at all. They know, that almoft the whole fyfl:eft) 
of landed property in its origin is feudal; that it 
is the diftribution of the pofleflions of the original 
proprietors, made by a barbarous conqueror to his 
barbarous infl:rumentsj and that the moft grievou$ 
rffefts of the conqueft are the land rents of every 
Jcind, as without quefttoti they are. 

The peafants, in all probability, are the dew 
fcendants of thefe antient proprietors, Romans or 
Qauls. But if diey fail, in atiy degree, in the titles 
f^icli they nia^ on the principles of antiquaries an4 
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lawyers, they retreat into the citadel of the rights 
of men. There they find that men are equal ; 
and the earth, the kind apd equal mother of all, 
ought not to be monopolized to fofter the pride 
and luxury of any men, who by nature are no 
better than themfelyes, and who, if they do not 
labour for their bread, are worfe. They find, 
that by the laws of nature the occupant and fub- 
ducr of the foil is the true proprietor; that there 
is no prefcription againft nature; and that the 
agreements (where any there are) which have 
been made with their landlords, during the time 
of flavery, arc only the effeft of durefle and force; 
and that when the people re-entered into the rights 
of men, thofe agreements were made as void as 
every thing elfe which had been fettled under the 
prevalence of the old feudal and ariftocratic tyran- 
ny. They will tell you that they fee no difference 
between an idler with a hat and a national cockade, 
and an idler in a cowl or in a rochet. If you ground 
the title to rents on fucceflion and prefcription, 
they tell you, from the fpeech of Mr. Camus, 
publifhed by the national affembly for their infor- 
mation, that things ill begun cannot avail them- 
felves of prefcription ; that die tide of thefe 
lords was vicious in its origin; and that force 
is at leaft as bad as fraud. As to the title 
by fucceflion, they will tell you, that the fuc- 
cefTion of thofe who hayc^, cultivated the foil is 
th« true pedigree of property, and not rotten 
parchments and filly fubftitutions ; that the lords 
have enjoyed their ufurpation too long; and that 
if they allow to thefp lay monks any charitable 
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penfion^ they ought to be thankful to the bouatjr 
of the true proprietor, who is fo generous towards 
a falfe claimant to his goods. 

When the peafants give you back that coin of 
fophiftic reafon, on which you have fet your image 
^d fuperfcription, you cry it down as bafe money^ 
and tell them you will pay for the future with French 
guards, and dragoons, and huflars. You hold up, to 
chaftife them, the fecond-hand authority of a king, 
who is only the inflrument of deftroying, without any 
power of protefting cither the people or his own per- 
son. Through him it feems you will make 3rourfdv€t 
obeyed. They anfwer. You have taught u$ that there 
are no gentlemen ; and which of your principles 
teach us to bow to kings whom we have not eleded ? 
We know, without your teaching, that lands were 
given for the fupport of feudal dignities, feudal 
titles, and feudal offices. When you took dowa 
the caufe as a grievance, why (hould the more 
grievous e6e6t remain ? As there are now no here- 
ditary honours, and no diftinguiihed families, why 
are we taxed to maintain what you tell us ought fXKr 
to exift ? You have fent down our old ariftocratic 
landlords in no other charafter, and with no other 
tide, but that of exadors under your authority. 
Have you endeavoured to make thefe your rent* 
gatherers refpedable to us ? No. You have fent them 
to us with their arms reverfed, their ihields broken, 
their imprefles de&ced ; and fo difplumed, de- 
graded, and metamorphofedj fuch unfeathered two- 
legged things, that we no longer know xheau 
They are ftrangers to us. They do not even go 
by the names of our ancient lords. PbyficaJty 
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thff may be the fame men ; though we are n«t 
^uite fure of that^ on your new philofophtc doc« 
trines of perfonal identity. In all other refpeAs 
they are totally changed* We do not fee why we 
bare not as good a right to refufe them their rents^r 
^ you have to abrogate all their honours^ titles, 
and diftinfHons. This we have never commilTioned 
yo^ to do ; and it 13 one inftance, among many 
lodeedy of your aflfumption of undelegated power, 
yft fee the burghers of Paris, through their clubs, 
^eir mobs, and their national guards, direAing 
you at their pleafure, and giving that as law 
to you, which, under your authority, is tranf- 
mkted as law to us. Through you, thefe burghers 
di^ofe of the lives and fortunes of us all. Why 
fiiould not you attend as much tp the defires of 
Ae laborious hu(bandman with regard to our rent, 
by which we are aflfefted in the moft ferious man- 
ner, as you do to the demands of thefe infolent 
burghers, relative to diftinftions and titles of ho- 
nour, by which neither they nor we are affefted 
at all ? But we find you pay more regard to their 
fancies than to our neceflities. Is it among the 
rights of man to pay tribute to his equals ? 
Before this meafure of yours, we might have 
thought we were not perfcftly equal. We might 
have entertained feme old, habitual, unmeaning 
prepoffeflion in favour of thofe landlords j but 
we cannot conceive with what other view than 
chat of deftroying all refpeft to them, you could 
have made the law that degrades them. You 
have forbidden us to treat thenri with any of the 
old formalities of refpeft;^ and now you fend troops 
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jDo fabfie 4nd to bayonet us into a fubmilUon to leaf 
and fofcCj which yoy did not fuficr us to yield tQ 
the mild authority of opinion* 

The ground of fojmc of thcfe arguments i| 
horrid and ridiculous to jail rational ears; but 
to the politicians of metaphylics who have open*? 
ed fchools for fophiftry^ and made eftabliih* 
pients for anarchy, it is folid and concluiive* 
It is obyiousj that on a mere confideration of 
file rights the leaders in the aflembly would not 
in the leaft have fcrupled to abrogate the rents 
along-with the tides and family enfigns. It wouki 
be only to follow up the principle of their realbn* 
ingSj ai^d to complete the analogy of their conduA.. 
But they had newly poflefled themfelves of a great 
body of landed property by confifcariop. They; 
bad this commodity at market; and the market 
would have been wholly deftroyed, if they were 
to permit the hulbandmen to riot in the fpecula- 
tions with which they fo freely intoxicated them* 
fclves. The only fecurity which property enjoys 
in any one of its defcriptions, is from the interefts. 
of their rapacity with regard to fome other. They 
have left nothing but tbpir Qwn arbitrary pleafure 
to determine wh^t property is to be protefted and 
what fubverted. 

Neither have they left any principle by which 
any of their municipalises can be bound tp obe« 
dience; or even qonfcientioufly obliged not tofepa-^ 
rate from th^ whole, to become independent, or to 
conned itielf with fome other ftate. The peo«» 
pie of Lyons, it feems, have refufed lately to pay 
taxeSf Why ibould th^ not ? What lawful au* 
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thorityiis there left to cxafk them? The king 
impofed Tome of them. The old ftates, mctho* 
difcd by orders, fettled the more ancient. They 
may fay to the affembly, Who are you, ttiat arc 
not our kings, nor the ftates we have elefted, nor 
fit on the principles on which we have elefted you? 
And who are we, that when we fee the gabelles 
which you have ordered to be paid, wholly (haken 
oflF, when we fee the aft of difobedience afterwards 
ratified by yourfelves, who are we, that we arc 
not to judge what taxes we ought or ought not 
to pay, and who are not to avail ourfelves of the 
feme powers, the validity of which you have ap-? 
proved in others ? To this the anfwer is. We will 
fend troops. The laft reafon of kings, is always 
the firft with your affembly. This military aid may 
Serve for a time, whilft the impreflion of the in-r 
creafe of pay remains, and the vanity of being 
umpires in all difputes is flattered. But this 
weapon will fnap (hort, unfaithful to the hand that 
«mploys it. The affembly keep a fchool where, fyf- 
tematically, and with unremitting perfeverance, they 
teach principles, and form regulations deftrudlive 
to all fpirit of fubordination, civil and military — 
and then they expeft that they (hall hold in obedi- 
ence an anarchic people by an anarchic army. 

The municipal army, which, according to their 
new policy, is to balance this national army, if con- 
fidered in itfelf only, is of a conftitution much more 
fimple, and in every refpeft lefs exceptionable. It 
is a mere democratic body, unconnefted with the 
crown or the kingdom j armed, and trained, and 
officered at the pleafure of the diftrifts to which 
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the corps fcvcrally belong; and the perfbnal fer- 
vice of the individuals, who compofe, or the fine in 
lieu of perfonal fervice, are diredled by the fame 
authority *. Nothing is more uniform. If, how<- 
ever, confidered in any relation to the crown, to 
the national aifembly, to the public tribunals, or 
to the other army, or confidered in a view to any 
coherence or connexion between its parts, it feems 
a monft:er, and can hardly fail to terminate its per- 
plexed movements in fome great national calamity. 
It is a worfe prefervative of a general conftitution, 
than the fyftafis of Crete, or the confederation of 
Poland, or any other ill-devifed correftive which 
has yet been imagined, in the neceflities produced 
by an ill-conftrufted fyftem of government. 

Having concluded my few remarks on the con- 
ftitution of the fupreme power, the executive, the 
judicature, the military, and on the reciprocal re- 
lation of all thefe eftablifhments, I fliall fay fome- 
thing of the ability ftiewed by your legifktors with 
regard to the revenue. 

In their proceedings relative to this objeft, if pof- 
fible, ftill fewer traces appear of political judgment 
or financial j-efource. When the ftates met, it feem- 
cd to be the great objed: to improve the fyftem of 
revenue, to enlarge its coUeftion, to cleanfe it of 

* I fee by Mr. Necker's account, that the national gaard« 
of Paris have received, over and above the money levied 
within their own city» about 145,000/. ilerling out of the 
public treafure. Whether this be an actual payment for the 
nine months of their cxiftence, or an elHmate of their yearly 
charge, I do not clearly perceire. It is of no great import- 
ance, as certainly the y may take whatever they pleafe. 
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OpptefRoA and Vexation) and to eftablifh it dn the 
inoft folid footing. Great were the cxpcaatiorti 
tntertained on that head throughout Europe. It 
was by this grand arrangement that France was to 
ftand or fall j and this became, id my opinion, 
very properly^ the tcft by which the (kill and pa- 
triotifin of thofc who ruled in that aflembly would 
be tried. The revenue of the ftate h the date; 
In eflfeft all depends upon it, whether for fuppdrt 
or for reformation. The dignity of every occu- 
pation wholly depends upon the quantity and the 
kind of virtue that maybe exerted in it. As all great 
qualitiesof the mind which operate in publicj ancf 
are not merely fufferihg and paflive, require force 
for their difplay^ I had almoft faid for their liiiequi* 
vocal exiftence,the revenue, which is the fpring of all 
power, becomes in its adnriiniftration the fphere of 
every aSive virtue. P'ublic virtue, being of a nature 
magnificent and fplendid, inftitutcd for great things^ 
and converfant about great concerns, requires abun- 
dant fcope and room, and cannot fprcad and grow 
under confinement, and in circumftances ftraitened> 
iiarrow, and fordid. Through the revenue alone the 
body politic can aft in its true genius and charaftef, 
and therefore it will difplay juft as much of its col- 
leftive virtue, and as much of that virtue which may 
charadterife thofe who move it, and are, as it were^^ 
its life and guiding principle, as it is poffeffcd of a 
juft revenue. For from hence, not only magnani- 
mity, ancJ liberality, and beneficence, and fortitude, 
and providence, and tne tutelary proteftion of all 
good arcs, derive their fooi], and the growth of their 
organs, but continence, and ielf-denial, and labour, 

and 
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and vigilaiK:ey and frugality, and whatever elfe there 
is in which the mind ihews itfelf above the appetite^ 
arc no where more u^ their proper clement than in 
the provifion and diftribution of the public wealth* 
It is therefore not without reafon that the fciencc ol 
ipeculative and pra£tical finance, which mud take 
to its aid fb many auxiliary branches of know^ 
ledge, ftands high in the eftimation not only of 
the ordinary fort, but of the wifeft and bcfi men i» 
and as this fcience has grown with the progrefs of 
its objeft, the prolperity and improvement of na-* 
tions has generally encreafed with the encreafe of 
their revenues ^ and they will both continue to grow 
and Bourifh, as long as the balance between what? 
is left to ftrengthen the efforts of individuals, and 
what is coUeiSted for the common efforts of jJie 
ftate, bear to each other a due reciprocal propor-* 
tion, and are kept in a clofe correlpondence and* 
communication. And perhaps it may be owing 
to the greatnefs of revenues, and to the urgency of 
ftate neceffities, that old abufes in the conftitution 
of finances are difcovered, and their true nature 
and rational theory comes to be more perfeftly 
underftoodj infomuch, that a fmaller revenue 
might have been more diftreffing in one period 
than a far greater is found to be in another j 
the proportionate wealth even remaining the 
fame. In thi« ftate of things, the French af- 
fembly found fomething in their revenues to 
preferve, to fecure, and wifely to adminifter, as 
well as to abrogate and alter. T^hough their 
proud affumption might juftify the fevereft tefts» 

yet 
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yet in trying their abilities on their financial prd- 
ceedings, 1 would only confider what is the plain 
obvious duty of a common finance mininjcr^ and 
try them upon that, and not upon models of ideal 
perfeftion. 

The objefts of a financier are, then, to fccure an 
ample revenue; to impofe it with judgment and 
equality; to employ it ceconomically ; and when 
iieceflity obliges him to make ufc of credit, to fe- 
cure its foundations in that inftance, and for ever, 
by theclearnefs and candour of his proceedings, the 
cxaftnefs of his calculations, and the folidity of his 
funds. On thefe heads we may take a /hort and 
diftinft view of the merits and abilities of thofe in 
the national aflembly, who have taken ta them- 
felves the management of this arduous concern. 
Far from any encreafe of revenue in their hands, 
I find, by a report of M. Vernier, from the com- 
mittee of finances, of the fccond of Auguft laft, 
that the amount of the national revenue, as com- 
pared with its produce before the revolution, was 
diminilhed by the fum of two hundred millions, or 
eigb^ millions Jierling of the annual income, con- 
fiderably more than one-third of the whole ! 

If this be the refult of great ability, never furely 
ivas ability difplayed in a more diftinguilhed man- 
ner, or with fo powerful aa efFeft. No common 
folly, no vulgar incapacity, no ordinary official 
negligence, even no official crime, no corruption, 
no peculation, hardly any direft hoftility which we 
have fecn in the modern world, could in fo ftiort a 
time have made fo complete an overthrow of the 
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finittces, and with them, of the ftrength of a great 
kingdom- — Cedb qui veftrath fempublicam t ant am 
hnfj^is tarn cito ? 

The fophifters and declaimers, as fooa as the 
aflembly met, began with decrying the ancient 
tonftitution of the revenue in many df its moft 
ejftntial branches, fuch as the public monopoly 
'of fait. They charged it, as truly as unwifely. 
With being ill-contrived> oppreflivc, and partial. 
This reprefentatiort they were not fatisfied to 
make life of in fpeeches preliminary to fonic 
plan of i-efoi-m j they declared it irt a folemn 
refolution or public fentence, as it were judicially, 
jpalTed upon it; and this they difperfed through- 
out the natiott. At the time they pafied the 
decree, with the fame gravity /they ordered thii 
jfame abfurdi oppreffive, and partial tax to be paicj, 
until they could find a revenue to replace it. 
The confeqiierice was inevitable. The provinces 
which had been always exempted from this fait 
monopoly. Tome of whorn were charged with other 
tontribmionsj perhaps equivalent^ were totally dif- 
incliaed to bear any part of the burthen, which by 
an equal diftribution w^s to redeem the others. 
As to the alTembly, occupied as it was with the de- 
claration and violation of the rights of men, and 
with their arrangements for general confufion, it 
had ©either ieifqre nor capacity to contrive, nor 
authority to enforce any plan of any kind relative 
to the replacing the tax or equalizing it, or corti- 
pcnfating the provinces, or for conducing their 
jhinds to ^ any fcheme of accommodation with the 
Otbiprdifiridls which were to be relieved. 
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The people of the fklt provinces, impatient 
tinder taxes damned by the authority which 
had direfted their payment, very foon found 
their patience exhaufted. They thought them- 
felves as (kilful in demolifhing as the affembfy 
could be. They relieved themfelves by throwing 
off the whole burthen. Animated by this ex- 
ample, each diftrift, or part of a diftrift, judging 
of its own grievance by its own feeling, and of its 
remedy by its own opinion, did as it pleafed with 
other taxes. 

We are next to fee how they have conduced 
themfelves in contriving equal impofitions, pro- 
portioned to the means of the citizens, arid the 
leaft likely to lean heavy on the aftive capital em- 
ployed in the generation of that private wealth, 
from whence the public fortune muft be derived. 
By fuflFcring the fcveral diftrifls, and feveral of the 
individuals in each diftrift, to judge of what part 
of the old revenue they might withhold, inftead of 
better principles of equality, a new inequality was 
introduced of the moft opprcflive kind. Payments 
were regulated by difpofitions. The parts of the 
kingdom which were the moft fubmiffive, the moft 
orderly, or the moft afFcftionate to the common- 
wealth, bore the whole burthen of the ftate. No- 
thing turns out to be fo opprcflive and unjuft as a 
feeble government. To fill up all the deficien- 
cies in the old impofitions, and the new deficien- 
cies of every kind which were to be expefted, what 
remained to a ftate without authority ? The na- 
tional affembly called for a voluntary benevolence; 
for a fourth part of the income of all the citizens, 
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to be eftimated on the honour of thofe who were 
to pay. They obtained fomething more than 
could be rationally calculated, but what was, far 
indeed, from anfwerable to their real necefli- 
ties, and much lefs to their fond expeftations. Ra* 
tional people could have hoped for litde from 
this their tax in the difguife of a benevolence; 
a tax, weak, ineffedive, and unequal; a tax by 
which luxury, avarice, and felfifhnefs were fcreen- 
ed, and the load thrown upon produdtive capital^ 
upon integrity, generolity, and public fpirit — a tax 
of regulation upon v^irtue. At length the mafk 13 
thrown off, and they are now trying means (Widi 
little fuccefs) of exadting their benevolence by 
force. 

This benevolence, the rickctty offspring of 
weakness, was to be fupported by another rcfource, 
the twin brother of the fame proliftc imbecility* 
The patriotic donations were to make good the 
jfailure of the patriotic Contribution. John Doe 
was to become fecurity for Richard Roe. By this 
fchcme they took things of much price from the 
giver, comparatively of finall value to the receiver; 
they ruined feveral trades $ they pillaged the crown 
of its ornaments, the churches of their plate, and 
the people of their perlbnal decorations. The 
invention of t^iefe juvenile pretenders to liberty^ 
was in realhy nothing inore than a fervile imi« 
ution of one of the poorelt rtfources of dot* 
ing defpotifm. They took an old hug^ full« 
bottomed pcrriwig out of the wardrobe of the an* 
tiquated frippery of Louis XIV. to cover the 
prcma^nirc baldnefs of the national aflembly. 
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I'hcy pVbduced this old-Tafliioned formal folly, 
though it had been fo abundantly expofed in 
the Memoirs of the Duke dc St, Simon, if to rea- 
fbnable men it had wanted any arguments to dif- 
play its mifchief and infufficiency. A device of 
the fame kind was tried in my memory by 
Louis XV. but it anfwered at no time. However, 
the neceffitics of ruinous wars were fomc excufe for 
defperatc projefts. The ^deliberations of calamity 
are rarely wife. But here was a feafon for difpofi- 
tion and providence. It was in a time of pro- 
found peace, then enjoyed for five years, and prb- 
mifing a much longer continuance, that they had 
Vecourfe to this dcfperate trifling. They were 
fure to lofe more reputation by fporting, in their 
jTerious fituation, with thefe toys and playthings of 
^finance, which have filled half their journals, than 
] could poflibly be compenfated by the poor tempo- 
rary fupply which they afforded. It feemed as if 
thofe who adopted fuch proje6ls were wholly igno- 
rant of their circumftances, or wholly unequal to 
their neceffities. Whatever virtue may be in thefe 
devices, it is obvious that neither the patriotic gifts, 
nor the patriotic contribution, can ever be reforted 
Vo again. The refources of public folly are fobn 
cxhaufted. The whole indeed of their fchdine of 
Vevenue is to rhake, by^'any artifice, an appear- 
ance of a full reftfrvoir for the hour, v/hiifti'at the 
fame time they cut ofF'the fprings and living foun- 
tains of perejihial fupply^ The . account not long 
"fince furnifheH'ty Mr.K^ was fnearit, without 
queftion/tp be favOufabl?; He gives a flattering 
view of th€ nfieahs' of getting thfough the year; but 
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he,,exprel)resi a^ ^ i^natyral he ftipuld,.fome ap- 
pccheofion for that which was to fucceed. On 
th^ Jaft prognoftic, iqftead of . entering into 
^^ ground's of this apprehenfion, in order by 
a prpper forefight, to prevent the prognolli- 
gated evil, Mr. Necker receives a fort of 
if'ien^ly reprimand fronoi the prelidcnt of the 
jjflembiy. 

As to their other fcherr\e^ of taxation, it is impofli-' 
ble to ia,y ^y thing of them with certainty s bec^iijc 
they have not yet had their operation ; but npbp^v 
is fb fanguine as to imagine they will fill up ai^ 
perceptible part of the wide gapir^g breach wljicSi 
their incapacity ha^ niade in their revenues. At 
prefent the ftate of thipir treafury finks every day 
more an^ more in cafli,and fwelU more and more in 
fidlitious reprefentatiop. When fo little within of 
without is npw found but paper, {he reprefentativc 
not of opulence but of want, the creature not of 
credit but of ppwer, they injagine that our flpurifh^ 
ing ftate in England is owing to that bank-paper^ 
ar^d not the bank-pap^r to the flpurifhing cpndi* 
tion of Pur comrnerce, tp the fpjidity of our credit, 
and to the total excluppn of all idea of power 
from anyp^rt of the trianfaftion. They forget that^ 
in England, not one ihilling of paper^money of any 
defcription is received but of choice | that the whole 
has had its origin in cafh aftu^Uy depolhed; and that 
it is convertible, at pleafure, i|i ^n inftant, an^ 
without the fmalleft lofs, into cafh agaip. Our p^'- 
per is of value in commerce, becaufe in law it is of 
none. It is powerful on Change, becaufe in Weft- 
minfter-hall it is impotent. Jh payment of ^ debt 
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of twenty (hillings^ a creditor may refufe all the ptm 
per of the bank of England. Nor is there antongflr 
us a fingle public fecurity^ of any quality or nature 
whatlbever, that is enforced by authority. In faft 
it might be eafily fhewn^ that our paper wealth, 
inftead of leflening the real coin^ has a tendency 
to increafe it ; inftead of being a fubftitute for 
money^ it only facilitates its entry, its exit, and 
its circulation ; that it is the fymbol of profperityj 
and not the badge of diftrefs. Never was a fear- 
city of caj(b> and an exuberance of paper, a fubjeft 
of complaint in this nation. 

Well ! but a leflening o& prodigal expence$, and 
the oeconomy which has been introduced by the 
virtuous and fapient aflembly, makes amends fqr 
the lofles fuftained in the receipt of revenue^ 
In this at leaft they have fulfilled the duty of a 
financier. Have thofe, who fay {o^ looked at the 
cxpences of the national aflembly itfelf ? of the 
pnunicipalicies, of the city of Paris ? of the increafed 
pay of the two armies ? of the new police ? of the 
new judicatures ? Have they even carefully compar- 
ed the prefent penfion-lift with the former ? Thefe 
politicians have been cruel, not oeconomicd. 
Comparing the expences of the former prodigal 
government and its relation to the then revenues 
with the expences of this new fyftem as oppofecj 
to the date of its new treafury, I believe the prc-» 
fcnt will be found beyond all comparifon more 
chargeable*. It 

* The reader will obferve^ that I have bat lightly toucM 
(my plan demanded nothing moie) on the conditipQ pf th* 
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It remains only to confider the proofs of financial 
ability, furnifhed by the prefent French managcn 
when they are to raifc fupplies on credit. Here 
I am a little at a ftand j for credit, properly fpeak- 
ing, they have none. The credit of the antient 
government was not indeed the beft: but they 
could always, on fome terms, command money, 
not only at home, but from nioft of the countries 
of Europe where a furplus capital was accumulated ; 
and the credit of that government was improv- 
ing daily. The eftablilhment of a fyftem of li- 
berty would of courfe be fuppofed to give it new 
ftrength ; and fo it would aftually have done, if a 
f}'ftem of liberty had been cftablifhed. What offers 
has their government of pretended liberty had from 
Holland, from Hamburgh, from Switzerland, from 
Genoa, from England, for a dealing in their paper? 
Why fhould thefe nations of commerce and cecono- 
my enter into any pecuniary dealings with a people 

French finances^ as connededmth the demands upon them. If 
I had intended to do otherwife* the materials in my hands for 
fuch a tafk are not altogether perfed. On this fabjed I refer 
the reader to M. de Calonne's work ; and the tremendous dif-^ 
play that he has made of the havock and devaftation in the pub- 
lie eflate^ and in all the affairs of France^ caufed by the pre- 
ftimptuous good intentions of ignorance and incapacity. 
Such eiFe£b» thofe canfes will always produce. Looking 
over that account with a pretty ftricl eye, and, with perhaps 
too much rigour* deducing every thing which may be 
placed to the account of a financier out of place, who 
might be fuppofed by his enemies defirous of making the 
moft of his caufe> I believe it will be found, that a more falu- 
^ry leflbn of caution againft the daring fpirit of innovators 
than what has been fupplied at the expence of Prance, 
Dipver w^s at any time furnifhed to mankind. 
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who attempt to reverie the very nature of things \ 
amongfi: whom they fee the debtor prefcribing, at 
the point of the bayonet, the medium of his folven- 
cy to the creditor ; difcharging one of his engage- 
ments with another J turning his very penury into hi^ 
refourcej and paying his intereft with his rags ? 

Their fanatical confidence in the omnipotence of 
church plunder, has induced thefc philofophers tq 
overlook all care of the public eftate, juft as the 
dream of the philofopher's ftone induces dupes, 
under the more plaufible delufion of the hermetic 
art, to negleft all rational means of improving 
their fortunes. With thefe philofophic financiers, 
this univerfal medicine made of church mummy 
is to cure all the evils of the ftate. Thefe gen- 
tlemen perhaps do not helicv^ a great deal it\ 
the miracles of piety; but it cannot be quef- 
tioned, that they have an undoubting faith in the 
prodigies of facrilege. Is there a debt which 
preffes them — Iffue affignats.—Kx^ compenfations 
\o be made, or a maincenance decreed tq thofe 
whom they have robbed of their freehold in their 
pfiice, or expelled froni their profeflion — AJfignats. 
Is a fleet to be 'fitted out — Ajjignats. If fixteen 
millions fterling of thefe ajjignats^ forced on the peo- 
ple, leave the wants of the ftate as yrgent as ever— 
iffue, fays one, thirty millions fterling of ajftgnats^^ 
fays another, iffue fourfcore millions more of 
atffignats. The only difference among their finan- 
cial faftions is on the greater or the leffer quantity 
ofaffignafs to be impofed on the publick fufferance. 
They are all profeffors of ajftgnats. Even thofe, 
whofe natural good fenfe and knowledge of com- 
merce. 
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mcrcc, not obliterated by philofophy, furnifli dfl^ 
fciGve arguments againfl: this delufipn^ conchide 
their arguments, by propofing the cmiffion of 
ajfi^ats. I fuppofe they muft talk of affiguats^ 
as no other language would be underftood. All 
experience of their inefficacy does not in the leafk 
difcouragp them. Are the old ajjignats depreciated 
^t market? What is the remedy? . liTue new 
^ffignais. — Mais Ji maladiay ofiniatriay non vult fe 
garirei quid illi facer e? ajfignare — fojiea affignare^ 
pt/uita ajfignare. The word is a trifle altered* 
The Latin of your prefent doftprs may be better 
(han that of your old comedy 5 their wifdom, and 
the variety of their refources, are the fame. They 
have not more notes in their fong than the cuckow 5 
fhough, far from the foftnefs of that harbinger of 
^mmer and plenty, their voice is as harfti and as 
ominous as that of the raven. 

Who but the mqft defperate adventurers in phi- 
Jofophy and finance could at all have thought of de- 
ftroying the fettled revenue of the ftate, the fole fc- 
purity for the public credit, in the hope of rebuild- 
ing it with the materials of confifcated property ? If, 
however, an exceflive zeal for the ftate Ihoufld have 
Jed a pious and venerable prelate (by anticipation a 
father of the church*) to pillage his own order, and, 
for the good of the church and people, to take 
vpon himfelf the place of grand financier of confif- 
pation, and comptroller general of facrilege, he and 
his coadjutors were, in my opinion, bound to (hew, 
^y their fybfequent conduft, that they knew fome- 

• La Bruyere of Bofluet. 
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thing of the office they aflumcd. When they hsid 
rdblved to appropriate to the Fi/c, a certain portion 
of the landed property of their conquered country, 
it was their bufinefs to render their bank a real fund 
of credit ; as far as fuch a bank was capable of be- 
coming ib. 

Toeftabliih a current circulating credit upon any 
LoMd'banky under any circumftances whatfoever, 
has hitherto proved difficult at the very leaft. The 
attempt has commonly ended in bankruptcy. But 
when the affembly were led, through a contempt of 
moral, to a defiance of oetconomical principles, it 
might at Jeaft have been expe£ted, that nothing 
would be omitted on their part tp lefTen this diffi-> 
culty, to prevent any aggravation of this bank- 
ruptcy. It might be expeded that to render your 
Land-bank tolerable, every means would be adopted 
ihat could difplay opennefs and candour in the ftate- 
ment of the fecurity 5 every thing which could aid 
the recovery of the demand. To take things in 
their moft favourable point of view, your condition 
was that of a man of a large landed eftate, which 
he wifhed to difpofe of for the difcharge of a debt, 
and the fupply of certain fcrvices. Not being 
able inftantly to fell, you wifhed to mortgage. 
What would a man of fair intentions, and a com- 
monly clear underftanding, do in fuch circum- 
ftances ? Ought he not firft to afcertain the grofs 
value of the eftate j the charges of its management 
and difpofition; the encumbrances perpetual and 
temporary of all kinds that affeft it ; then, ftriking 
a net furplus, to calculate the juft value of the 
fecurity ? When that furplus (the only fecurity to 
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tiie creditor) had been clearly afccrtained, and pro-' 
perly vefted in the hands of truftees 5 then he 
would indicate the parcels to be fold, and the time, 
and conditions of falej after this, he would admit the 
public creditor, if he chofe it, to fubfcribe his ftock 
into this new fund j or he might receive propofals 
for an ajftgnat from thofe who would advance nw- 
ney to purchafe this fpccies of fecurity. 

This would be to proceed like men of bu- 
fihefs, methodically and rationally; and on the 
only principles of public and private credit that 
have an exiftence. The dealer would then know 
cxaftly what he purchafcd; and the only doubt 
which could hang upon his mind would be, the 
dread of the refumplion of the fpoil, which one day 
might be made (perhaps with an addition of punifh- 
inent) from the facrilegious gripe of thofe execra- 
ble wretches who could become purchafers at the 
auftibn of their innocent fellow-citizens. 

An open and exaft ftatcment of the clear value 
of the property, and of the time, the circumftances, 
and the place of fale, were all neceflary, to efface as 
much as poffible the (tigma that has hitherto been 
branded on every kind of Land-bank. It became 
neceffary on another principle, that is, on account of 
a pledge of faith previoully given on that fubjeft, 
that their future fidelity in a flippery concern might 
be eftabliflied by their adherence to their firft en- 
gagement. When they had finally determined on 
a ftatc refource fi-om church booty, they came, on 
. the 14th of April 1790, to a folemn refolution on 
the fubjefts and pledged themfelves to their 
country, ^ that in the ftatement of the public 
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^' charges far each year there (Kould be brought t^ 
«' account a fum fufGcient for defraying the ex^. 
** pCDCea of the R, C^ A* religion, the fupport of 
^ the minifters at the altars, the reUef of the pooT;^ 
<' the prnfions to the ecckfiafticsi f^cula^ as ^cH 
** a9 rfgular, of the one and of the other fex, in 
^^ i^der that the efioies and goods which ^e at th^ 
** difpojal of tbi nation may be difengaged of all 
^^.4hargefy andemplcs$d hy the reprefmtatives, or the 
*' kgifl<itive bodyy to the great and moft pricing ex^, 
5^ igendes if ibefiate'' They fqrther eAg?gedj on 
the lame day, that the fum necef^^ for th^ yeaf 
i79i.fhould be forthwith detenpi^ed* . 

In this refolution they admit it x!^%\x duty to 
fliow diftinftly the expence of the above ohjeas, 
which, by other refolytions, they had before en-^ 
gaged fbould be firft in the order of provifion, 
They admit that they ought tp fhew the eftate 
clear and difengaged of all chargesi, and that they 
fliould {hew it immediately. Have they done this 
immediately, or at any time ? Have they ever 
furnilhed a rent-roll of the immoveable eftates, or 
given in an inventory of the moveable efFefts which 
they confifcate to their aflignats ? In what manner 
they can fulfil their engagements of holding put to 
public fervice ^' an eftate difengaged of all charges/^ 
without authenticating the value of the eftate, of 
the quantum of the charges, I leave it to their 
Englilh admirers to explain. Inftantly upon this 
aflurance, and previoyfly to any ope ftep towards 
making it good, they iffue, on the credit of fo 
handfome a declaration, fixteen millions fterling 
9f their paper. This was manly. Who, after 
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this mafterly ftroke, can donbt of therr abilitiei 
m finance? — ^But then^ before any other emiffion ot 
thefe financial indulgences^ they took care at' leaft 
to make good their original promife ! — If llrch efti* 
mate, either of the value of the eftate or the amount 
of the incumbrances, has been made, it has Scaped 
me. I never heard of it. 

At length they have fpoken out, and they haw 
made a full difcdvery of their abominable fraud, in 
holding out the church lands as a fecurity for any 
debts or any fervice whatfoever. They rob only to 
enable them to cheat j but in a very (hort time they 
defeat the ends both of the robbery and the fraud, 
by making out accounts for other .purpofes, which 
blow up their whole apparatus of force and of dc^ 
ception. I am obliged to M- de Calonne for his 
reference to the document which proves thi$ ex- 
traordinary fad : it had, by fome means^ efcaped 
me. Indeed it was not n^ceffary to make out my 
aflcrtion as to the breach of faith on the declaration 
of the 1 4th of April 1 7 90. By a report of their Com-^ 
mittee it now appears, that the charge of keeping up 
the reduced ecdlefiaftical eftablifhments, and other 
expences attendant on religion, and maintaining thle 
religious of both fexes, retained or penfioncd, and 
the other cbncomitantesipenees of the fame nature, 
which they have brought lipbn themfelves by thiis 
convulfion in property, exceeds the income of .the 
eftates acquired by it in the enormous fum of two 
' niilliohs fterling Annually; befides a debt of fcven 
i a)iliions and upwards. Thefe are the calculating 
powers of ^i^poflure ! This is the finance of philo- 
fophy ! This is the refult of all the deluikftts iejd 
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out to engage a miferable people in rebellion, mur^ 
der> and facrilege^ and to make them prompt and 
Tealous inftruments in the ruin of their country I 
Never did a ftate^ in any cafe^ enrich itfelf by the 
confifcations of the citizens. This new experi- 
ment has fucceeded like all the reft. Every ho^ 
neft mind, every true lover of liberty and huma* 
nity muft rejoice to find that injuftice is not always 
good policy, nor rapine the high road to riches. I 
fubjoin with pleafure, in a note, the able and fpirited 
obfervations of M. de Calonne on this fubjedl \ 

* «' Ce n*e{t point a I'aflemblee eotl^re qtie je m^adredfc ici^ 
je ne parle qu'a ceux qui I'egarent, en lui cachant foas de* 
gazes fedaifantes le but o5 ils I'entrainent. Cell a eux que 
je dis : votre "objet* vous n'en difconviendrez pas, c'eil d'6ter 
tout efpoir au clerge» 8c de confonuaer fa ruint ; c'eft-Ia» en 
ne vous roup9onnant d'aucune combinaifiin de cupidlte, d^ao^ 
cun regard fur le jeu des effets publics, c'eft-l2 ce qn'on doit 
croire que vous avez en vue dans la terrible operation que Yon$ 
propofez ; c'eft ce qui doit en etre le ti-uit. Mais le peuple 
que vous y interefTez, quel avantage peut-il y trouver? En 
vous fervant fans ceiTe de lui, que faites vous pour lui ? Rien, 
abfolument rien ; &, au contraire, vous faites ce qui ne con- 
duit qu'a Taccabler de nouvelles charges. Vous avez rejete, 
a fon prejudice, uneoffre de 400 millions, dont racceptation 
pouvoit devenir un moyen de foulagement en fa faveur ; & a 
cette reiTource, auffi profitable que legitime, vous avez fubftitoe 
une injuftice ruineufe, qui, de votre propre aveu, charge le 
trefor public, & par confequent le peuple, d'un furcroit de dc- 
penfe annuelle de 50 millions au moins, 8c d'un rembourfement 
de 150 millions. 

*' Malheureux peuple, voil^ ce que vous vaut en dernier ti* 
fultat I'expropriation de I'Eglife, & la durete des decrets tan- 
teurs du traitement des miniilres d'une religion bienfaifante; 
8c deformais ils feront a votre charge : leurs ckarites fooU« 
geoient les pauvres ; & vous allez ecre impofes poor fubvenir i 

leur entretien!" De I'E/at de la France, p. 81, See aUb 

p. 92, and the following pages. 
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Ih or^er to perfuade the world of ife bottom- 
lefs refource of ecclefiaftical confifcation, the af- 
fembly have proceeded to other confifcatiorts of 
eftates in offices, which could not be done with 
any commop colour without being compenfated 
out of this grand confifcation of landed property. 
They have thrown upon this fund, which was 
to Ihew a furplus, difengaged of all charges, a 
new charge; namely, the compenfation to the 
whole body of the diftanded judicature; and of 
all fuppreffed offices and eftates j a charge which 
I cannot afcertain, but which unqueftionably a- 
mounts to many French millions. Another of 
the new charges, is an annuity of four hundred 
and eighty thoufand pounds fterling, to be paid 
(if they choofe to keep faith) by daily payments, 
for the intereft of the firft affignats. Have they 
ever given themfelves the trouble to ftate fairly 
the expence of the management of the church 
lands in the hands of the municipalities, to whole 
care, flcill, and diligence, and that of their legion 
cf unknown under agents, they have chofen to 
commit the charge of the fprfeited eftates, and the 
confcquence of which had been fo ably pointed out 
by the biftiop of Nancy ? 

But it is unncceflary to dwell on thefe ob- 
vious heads of incumbrance. Have they niade 
out any clear ftate of the grand incumbrance 
of all, I mean the whole of the general and 
municipal eftabliftiments of all forts, a^d corn- 
par^ it with the regular income by revenue? 
Every deficiency in thefe becomes a charge on the 
confifcated eftate, before the creditor can plant his 
cabbages on an acre of church property. There is 
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no other 'jltop dian this confifcatlon to keep the 
whole fiace from tumbling to the ground. In thi^ 
fituation they have purpofely covered all that thcf 
Ought induftrioufly to have clearedj with a thick fog; 
and then^ blindfold themfelves^ like bulls that Ihut 
their eyes when they pufh, they drive, by the pbiijf 
of the bayonetSi their flayes, blindfolded indeed nd 
worfe than their lords, to take their fiftions for cur- 
rencies, and to fwallow down paper pills by thirty- 
four millions fterling at a dofe; Then they proudly 
lay in their claim to a future credit^ on failure of all 
their paft engagements, and at a time when (if in 
fuch a matter any thing can be clear) it is clear that 
the furplus eftatcs will never anfwer even the firff 
of their mortgages, I mean that of the four hun- 
dred million (or fixtcen millions fterling) o(/t^gnatsi 
In all this procedure I cgn difcern neither the folid 
fenfe of plain-dealing, nor the fubtle dexterity qf 
ingenious fraud. The objedtion within the aiSemb^^ 
to pulling up the flood-gates for this inundation of 
fraud, are unanfwered s but they are thwoughly 
refuted by an hundred thoufand financiers in the 
ftreet* Thefe are the numbers by which the meta- 
phyfic arithmeticians compute. Thefe are the grand 
calculations on which a philofophical public credit 
is founded in France. They cannot raife fupplies; 
but they can raife mobs. Let them rejoice in the 
applaufes of the club at Dundee, for their wifdonl 
. and pacriotifm in having thus applied the plunderof 
the citizens to the fervice of the ftate; I hear of no 
addrefs upon this fubjeft from the directors of the 
Bank of England ^ though their approbation would 
be of a liule more weight in the fcale of credit than 
that of the club at Dundee, But, to do juftice to 
2 the 
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ttje t\uh, I believe the gentlemen wha g|ggp ofe it to 
be wUer than they appear ; that they wWBe lefs li-* 
her^l of their money thap of their acMrefles ; ari^ 
tiiat they would not giVe a dog's-car of their mdft 
tumpled and ragged Scotch papci* jfor twentjr Ot 
your fairefl: affignats. 

Early in this year the adfemblj^ ifltued paper tq 
the amount of fixteen millions fterling : What muft 
have been the ftate-into which the aflembly has 
* Wpught your affairs^ that the relief afforded by to 
Vaft at fupply has been hardly perceptible i Th^ 
^aper alfo felt an almoft imnriediate depreciation 
of five per ceqt- which in little tunc camt to 
about feven. The effedk of thefe >flknats on 
the receipt of the revenue is rennkarkaWe. Mr. 
Nccker found that the coUeftors of the revenue,. 
I^bo received in coin, paid the trctfury in siffignais. 
The coUedlors made feven per cent, by thiis re- 
ceiving }p moi^ey, and aqcounting in depreciated 
paper. It was not very difficult to forefce, that 
this muft be inevitable. It was, however, not the 
Jefs embarrafling. Mr. Necker was obliged (I 
believe, for a confiderable part, in the market ot 
London) to buy gold and lUs^er for the minfj 
which amounted to about twelve thoufand pounds 
above the value of the commodity gained. That 
minifter was of opinion, that whatever their fecrec 
nutritive virtuejnight be, the ftate. could not live 
upon ajj^gnats alone i that fpme real filver was nc-» 
<;eftary, particularly for the fatisfaftionof thofe, who 
ijaving iron in their hands, were not likely to diftin- 
gyifh themfelves for patience, when they ftiould per- 
ccivic that whilft an encreafe of pay was held out to 
tbejfn in real money, it was again to be fraudulently 
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' drawn htl^hy depreciated paper. The miniftefj 
in this very natural diftrcfs, applied to the af- 
fembly, that they (hould order the coUeftors to 
pay in fpecie what in fpecie they had received. It 
could not efcape him, that if the treafury paid 
3 per cent, for the ufe of a. currency, which (hould 
be returned feven per cent, worfe than the minif- 
ter iffued it, fuch a dealing could not very great- 
ly tend to enrich the public. Tlie aflembly took no • 
notice of his recommendation. They were in this 
dilemriia-rlf they continued to receive the aflignats, 
cafli muft' become an alien to their treafury : If 
^the treafury fliould refufe thofe paper amuletSy or 
%Ould djfcpxintenance them in any degree, they 
muft deftroy the credit of their fole refource. They 
^?cem then to have made their option 5 and to have 
given foftie fon of credit to their paper by taking it 
jthemfelves J at the fame time in their fpeeches they 
*made a fort of fwaggering declaration, fomething, 
'I. rathef think, above legiflative competence ; that 
js, that there is no difference in value between 
metallic money and their affignats. This was a 
"gQdd ftoutproof article of faith, pronounced under 
'M anathema, by the venerable fathers of this phi- 
^ibfophic fynod. Credat who will — certainly not 
* Jud^us Apella. 

""A noble indignation rifcs in the minds of your 
^ popular leaders, on hearing the magic lanthorn in 
their fhew of finance compared to the fraudulent 
exhibitions of Mr. Law. They cannot bear to 
hear the fands of his Mifliflippi compared with the 
rock of the church, on which they build their fyf- 
tem. Pray let them fupprefs this glorious fpirit, 
^ntU they Ihew to the world what piece of folid 
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ground there is for their affignats, whidt^they have 
iiot pre-occupied by other charges. They do in- 
juftice to that great, mother fraud, to compare it 
with their degenerate imitation. It is not true^ that 
Law built folely on a fpeculation concerning the 
Miffiffippi. He added the Eaft India trade ; he 
added the African trade ; he acjded the farms of all 
the farmed revenue of France. All thefe together 
unqueftionably could not fupport the ftrufture which 
che public enthufiafm, not he, chofe to build upon 
thefe bafe§. But thefe were, however, in compari- 
fon, generous delufions. They fuppofed, and they 
aimed at an increafe of the commerce of France. 
They opened to it the whole range of the two he- 
mifpheres.. They did not think of feeding France 
from its own fubftance. A grand imagination found 
in this flight of commerce fomething to captivate. 
It was wherewithal to dazzle the eye of an eagle. 
It was not niade to entice the fmell of a mole, nuz- 
zling and Burying himfelf in his mother earth, as 
yours i^.,. Nien were not then quite Ihrunk fr >m 
their. natural dimenfions by a degrading and fordid 
philofophy, and fitted for low and vulgar decep- 
tions. Above all remember, that in irapofing oft 
the imagination, the tjien managers of the fyftem 
made a compliment to the freedom of men. In 
their fraud there was no mixture of force. This 
was referved to our time, to quench the little glim- 
merings of reafon which niight break in upon the 
folid darknefs of this enlightened age. 

On recoUedlion, 1 have faid nothing of a fcheme 

of finance which may be urged in favour of the 

abilities of thefe gentlemen, and which has been 

ijQtroduced with great pomp, though not yet finally 
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adopted Tfl the national afTembly. It C€fiM% with 
fomething folid in aid of the credit of the paper 
circulation ; and much has been faid of its utHitf 
and its elegance. I mean the pTOJc£t for coining 
into money the bells of the ftjppfcfled churches. 
This is their alchymy. There are fonie follies 
which baffle argument ; which go beyond ridicule; 
and which excite no feeling in tis but di%uft; and 
therefore I fay no more upon it. 

It is as little worth remarking any farther upon all 
their drawing and re-drawing,6h their circulation for 
putting off the evil day, on the play between thetrea- 
fury and the Caije d'Efcomfte, and on all thefe old ex- 
ploded contrivances of mercantile fraud, now exalted 
into pdlicy of date. The revenue will not be trifled 
with. The prattling about the rights of men will 
not be accepted in paynient for a bifcuit or a pound 
of gunpowder. Here then the metaphy ficians defcehd 
from their airy Ipeculations, and faitfifully follow 
examples- What examples ? the example^ of bank- 
rupts. But, defeated, baffled, difgraced, when their 
breath, their ftrength, their inventions, their fahcies 
defert them, their confidence ftill maintains its 
ground. In the manifeft failure of their abilities they 
take credit for their benevolence. When the re- 
venue difappears in their hands, they have the prc- 
fumption, in fome of their late proceedings, to value 
themjelves on the relief given to the people. They 
did not relieve the people. If they entertained fuch 
intentions, why did they order the obnoxious taxes 
to be paid ? The people relieved themfelves in 
Ipite of the affembly. 

But waving all difcufljon on the parties, who 
may claim the merit of this fallacious relief, has 

there 
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-there beefli, In effciEt, any relief to the people in arty 
form i Mn Bailly, one of the grand agents of pa- 
per qrculation, lets you into the nature of this re- 
lief. . His fpeech to the National Affembly eon- 
tained an high and laboured panegyric on the 
mhabitants of Paris for the conflancy and un- 
broken refolution with which they have borne 
their diftrefs and oiifery. A fine pifture of pub^- 
}ic felicity I What ! great courage and uncon- 
qjj^rable ^rmw^f? pf mind to endqre benefits, and 
foftain redrefs ! One >vpyld think from the fpeech 
of thi$ learned Lord Mayor, that the Parifians, 
(or this twelyemorith paft, Ijad been fuffering the 
ftraits of fome dreadful blockade ; that Henry the 
Fourth had been ftopping up the avenues to their 
fupply, ^nd Sillily thundering with his ordnance 
at the gatei pf Paris ; when in reality they are 
befieged by alq other aiecni,e§ th^n their own 
madness aod fplly, dim Own credulity and 
perverfcnef§^ But Mr, Bailly will fponer thaw 
the eternal i^ie pf his Atlantic regions, than re-r 
ftore tiie central heat t9 Paris, whilft it remains 
*^ fmitten with the cold, dry, petrifipk mace" of 
a falfe and unfeeling {^ilofpphy, Some time after 
this fpeech, that is, on the thirteenth of laft Ay- 
gull,, the fame magiftrate, giving an account of 
fais government at the bar of the fame aflembly, 
cxpreffes bimfelf as follows; ^' Jn the month 
*^ of July 1789,'' [the period of everlafting com- 
npiemoration] *^ the finances of liie city of Paris 
^* werej^/ in good order 1 the expenditure was 
*' counterha^lanced by the receipt^ and (he had at 
^^ that time a million [forty thoufand pounds fter- 
V Up^] i9 bf^nkf The expences which fliehas been 
Aa3 ^^ conftrs^incd 
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** conftraincd to incur, Jubjequent to ibe revolution^ 
*^ amount to 2,500,000 livrcs. From thefe ex- 
'^ pences, and the great falling off in the produft 
" of the free gifts ^ not only a momentary but a 
^' total want of money has taken place." This is 
the Paris upon whofe nourifliment, in the courfe 
of the laft year, luch immenfe fums, drawn from 
the vitals of all France, has been expended. 
As long as Paris ftands in the place of antiehc 
Rome, fo long (he will be maintained by the fub- 
jcdl provinces. It is an evil inevitably attendant 
on the dominion of fovereign democratic rcpublicsf. 
As it happened in Rome, it may furvive that repub- 
lican domination which gave rife to it. In that cafb 
dcfpotifm itfelf muft fubmit to the vices of popu-* 
larity. Rome, under her emperors, united the 
evils of both fyftems 1 and this unnatural combi- 
nation was one great caufe of her niin. 

To tell the people that they arc relieved by the 
dilapidation of their public eftate, is a cruel and 
infolent impofition. Statefmen, before they valued 
themfelves on the relief given to the people^ by the 
deftruftion of their revenue, ought firft to have 
carefully attended to the folution of this problem : — 
Whether it be more advantageous to the people to 
pay confiderably> and to gain in proportion ; or to 
gain little or nothing, and to be difburthened of 
all contribution ? My mind is made up to decide 
in favour of the firft propofition. Experience is 
with me, and, I believe, the beft opinions alio. 
To ke p a balance between the power of acquifi- 
tion on the pan of the iubjeft, and the demands 
he is to anfwer on the part of the ftate, is a 
fundamental part of the Ikill of a true poli- 
tician. 
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tician. The means of acquifkion arc prior id 
time and in arrangement. Good order is the 
foundation of all good things. To be enabled to 
acquire, the people, without being fervile, muft be 
tradable and obedient. The magiftrate muft have 
his reverence, the laws their authority. The body 
of the people muft not find the principles of 
natural fubordination by art rooted out of their 
minds. They muft refpeft that property of 
which they cannot partake. They niuft labour 
to obtain what by labour can be obtained; and 
when they find, as they commonly do, the fuc- 
cefs difproportioned to the endeavour, they muft 
be taught their confolation in the final propor- 
tions of eternal juftice. Of this confolation, who- 
ever deprives them, deadens their induftry, and 
ftrikes at the root of all acquifition as of all con- 
fervation. He that does this is the cruel opprejQTor, 
the mercilefs enemy of the poor and wretched j at 
the fame time that by his wicked fpeculations he ex- 
pofes the fruits of fuccefsful induftry, and the ac- 
cumulations of fortune, to the plunder of the neg- 
ligent, the difappointed, and the unprolperous. 

Too many of the financiers by profeffion arc apt 
to fee nothing in revenue, but banks, and circula- 
tions, and annuities on lives, and tontines, and 
perpetual rents, and all the fmall wares of the fhop. 
In a fettled order of the ftate, thefe things are not 
to be flighted, nor is the (kill in them to be held 
of trivial eftimation. They are good, but then only 
good, when theyaflume the effeds of that fettled or- 
der, and are built upon' it. But when men think that 
thefe beggarly contrivances may fupply a refourcc 
for the evils which rcfuk from breaking up the 
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lijffcring the princ^les of property to be iubvertedii 
jhey will, in the ruin of their country, Ieay« a m^ 
Uocholy and Idling monument o( tk^ e^c.£t ^ 
prepoftcrous politics, and prefufuptuous^ ^rt« 
fightcdj narrow-minded witlum. 

The cffedla of the incapacity &ewn by ^ pppulw 
leaders in all th^ great men\bers of the coi^amonwe^ 
are to be covered with tlic " aU-atoniijg naipc" pf 
liberty. In fome people I f^e great Uberty ijpdoed-i io 
inany, if not in the mptt^ an oppf e|&¥^ degra^iii^g 
feryitude, But what }s liberty without vyirifdofD> and 
witlu^uc virtue ? It ii^ the greateft of ^U poffible eviUi 
ipr it is foUy^ vice, and madnefs, withput tuition Kff 
reftraint. Thofe who know what vintuous liberty js, 
cannot bear to fee it difgracied by incapable heads, 
on af:count of their havij^g-high-fouoding words in 
their mouths. Grand, fwelling fentimenjcs of liberty, 
I am fure I do not defpife. They warm the hearty 
they enlarge and liberalife our minds j they animate 
our courage in a time of conflict. Old as I am, I 
read the fine raptures of Lucan and Corneilie with 
pleafurc. Neither do J wholly condemn the little 
arts and devices of popularity. . They facilitate the 
carrying of many points of moment j they keep the 
people together -, they refrefh the mind in its exer- 
tions i and they diffufe occajGional gaiety over the 
fevere brow of moral freedom. Every politician 
ought to facrifice to the graces ; and to join com* 
pliance with reafon. But in fuch an undertaking as 
that in France, all thefe fybfidiary fentiments and 
artifices are of little avail. To make a government 
requires no great prudence. Settle the feat o( 
power; teach obedience: and th^ work is done, 
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To glvie frcC(iom is ftill mote tzify. It is ndt 
HccdTarf ro guide; it only requires to let go tht 
mn. But to form a free government ; that ifi> to 
temper mgcthtr theft: oppofite ekments erf" liberty 
audircftraint in ooe cottfiftent wcwk, requir^s^ m«ich 
thought, deep rtflcftion, a fagaciotis, powerful, and 
combining niind. This I do not find in tbofe who 
take the lead in the national affenably. Pdrh^ they 
arc not fo miferably deficient as they appear. I ra* 
tlier believe it. It would put thenri below the coHei- 
tnon level of human, underftanding. But when the 
leaders choofe to make thcmfelves bidders at aa 
audtion of popularity, their talents, in the conftpuc- 
tion of the ftate, will be of no fervice. They will 
become flatterers inftead of legiflatorsj the inftru- 
ments, not the guides of the people. If any of them 
fboidld /happen to propofe a fcheme of liberty, 
foberly limited, and defined with proper qualifica- 
tions, he will be imrnediately outbid by his com- 
petitors, y^ho will produce fomething more fplcn- 
didly popular. Sufpicions will be raifed of his 
•fidelity to bis caufe. Moderation will be frigma- 
tized as the vittue of cowards i and compromife .a6 
the prudence of traitors ; until, in hopea.of pffe- 
fcrving the credit which may enable him to temper 
artd moderatie on fome occafions, the popular 
leader is obliged to become aftiye in propagating 
dodrines, and eftablifhing powers, that will after- 
wards defeat any fohcr purpofe at which he ulti- 
mately might have aimed. 

But am I fo unreafonable as to fee nothing 
at all that deferves commendation in the indefati- 
gable labours of this aflcmbly ? I do not deny that 
«inong aa infinite number of ads of violence and 
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foHy, fbme gciod may have been done. They whe 
deftroy every thing certainly will remove fome 
grievance. They who make every thing new, have 
a chance that they may eftablilh fomething be- 
neficial. To give them credit for what they. have 
done in virtue of the authority they have iifurpcd, or 
which can excufe them in the crimes by which that 
authority has been acquired, it muft appear, that 
the fame things could not have been accomplilhed 
without producing fuch a revolution. Moft af- 
luredly they might ; becaufe almoft every one of the 
regulations made by them, which is not very equi- 
vocal, was either in the ceflion of the king, volun- 
tarily m^e at the meeting of the ftatcs, or in the 
concurrent inftruftions to the orders. Some ufages 
have been abolifhed on juft grounds ; but they were 
fiich that if they had flood as they were to all 
eternity, they would little detraft from the happi- 
nefs and profperity of any ftate. The improve- 
ments of the national affembly are fuperficial, their 
errors fundamental. 

Whatever they are, I wifh my countrymen rather 
to recommend to our neighbours the example of 
tlic Britifli conftitution, than to take models from 
them for the improvement of our own. In the 
former they have got an invaluable treafure. Thev 
are not, I think, without (bme caufes of apprehen- 
fion and complaint: but "thefe they do not owe to 
their conftitution, but to tlteir own conduft. I 
think our happy fituation owing to our conftitution ; 
but owing to the whole of it, and not to any part 
finglys owing in a great meafure to what we have left 
ftanding in our feveral reviews and reformations, as 
well as to what we have altered or fuperadded. Our 
3 people 
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people will find emplojrment enough for a thilj^ 
patriotic, free, and independent fjiirit, in guarding 
what they poffefs, fronn violation. I would not 
exclude alteration neither; but even when I 
changed, it fhould be to preferve. 1 Ihould be led 
to my remedy by a great grievance. In what I did, 
I fhould follow the example of our anceftors. 
I would make the reparation as nearly as poffible 
in the ftyle of the building. A politic caution, a 
guarded circumfpeftion, a moral rather than a com- 
plexional timidity were among the ruling principles 
of our forefathers in their mofl decided condufl:. 
Not being illumirftfted with the light of which the 
gentlemen of France tell us they have got fo abun- 
dant a fhare, they afted under a flrong impreffion 
of the ignorance and fallibility of mankind. He 
that had made them thus fallible, rewarded them for 
having in their condu<9: attended to their nature. 
Let us imitate their caution, if we wifh to deferve 
their fortune, or to retain their bcquefls. Let us 
add, if we pleafe, but let us preferve what they have 
left; and, ftandingon the firm ground of the Bricifh 
conftitution, let us be farisfied to admire rather 
than attempt to follow in their dcfperate flights the 
aeronauts of France. 

I have told you candidly my fejitiments. I 
think they are not likely to alter yours. I do not 
know that they ought. You are young ; you can- 
not guide, but mufl follow the fortune of your 
country. But hereafter they may be of fome ufe 
to you, in 'fome future form which your common- 
wealth may take. In the prefent it can hardly re- 
main ; but before its final fettlement it may be 
obliged to pafs, as one of our poets fays, '^ through 
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